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Durine the Middle Age the Pulpit did small service of any 
kind. Counting beads came into the place of listening to dis- 
courses. Forms adapted to instruct were superseded by forms 
having no such tendency. Religion was a matter in which there 
was nothing to learn. Its inward truth, and its outward cere- 
monial, were alike determined, settled, and unalterable. Its 
purport might be comprehended at a glance, and, as such, it was 
no subject for study. In all its parts it was the work of autho- 
rity, and, as such, it was no theme for discussion. The doctrine 
of the sacraments took the place of preaching, and the forms of 
religion were substituted for its power. Religion, in that age, 
never said to man—advance; it everywhere admonished him to 
be still. In regard to this momentous subject, the great virtue 
of humanity was submission. Within the limits of this spiritual 
empire, there could be no discovery, no change—an ominous 
fact, which, by anticipation, seemed to impart something of the 
heretical to discovery and change wherever they might present 
themselves. 


But the age of the Reformation witnessed the dissolving of 
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the spell which had thus come over the human spirit and over 
all human affairs. Men at length began to see, that in religion, : 
as in other things, to be still must be to deteriorate. To seem to 
be at rest had been to retrograde, and to lower the religion of 
Christ to the level of the most grovelling superstitions. The 
great work now to be done was, to separate between the true 
and the false in the existing system, and to give a full sound to 
the note of advancement. This was as the hour of daybreak 
after a night of a thousand years. It was the birthtime of the 
idea of progress in religion, after that thought had been an exile 
from Christendom during many long centuries. With the birth 
of this new spirit, the pulpit naturally assumed its ancient place. 
Preaching—instruction in word and doctrine—from having long 
been the least thing in the order of Christian observance, sud 
denly rose to be the greatest. In this respect, the primitive and 
the living church became at once identical. During several 
generations the pulpit continued to be the great agent in mould- 
ing the public thinking through protestant Europe. Even the 
press, in those days, was only as another pulpit. It is true, 
precious manuscripts were collected, and the ancient classics, and 
ancient ecclesiastical writers, made their appearance on printed 
paper, in the place of copied vellum—but the mind which worked, 
which produced, which did battle in those times, was eminently 
a theological mind, and a mind which found its centre of action 
in the pulpit. In the pulpit, too, it did not then suffice that the 
preacher : wa indulge in vapid exhortations, or in dull disqui- 
sitions on heathen ethics. He had to confute error, and error 
which in his view was more pestilent than the plague. He had 
to establish truth, and truth for which his brethren were every 
day braving death and enduring it. Of pamphlets, the times 
were almost as prolific as of sermons, and the former breathed 
the spirit of the church militant no less than the latter. That 
little should have been done in science and general literature 
was unavoidable, while so few were left to the leisure or the 
mood that might have disposed them to attend to such doings. 
Even the conferences of diplomatists were more those of 
ecclesiastics than of statesmen. The civil questions to be 
adjusted were all subordinate to questions about religion. The 
learning necessary to these grave personages had more to do 
with dogmas of theology than with points of international law— 
with the shades of religious belief than with the balancing of 
tariffs. In times past these offices had generally devolved on 
churchmen, and in these times the layman was obliged to be 
half a priest that he might be competent to the functions of an 
ambassador. 
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But from the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, we date a signal 
change in this respect. From that time the points to be settled 
by ministers of state are, for the most part, such as were ae 
to them asstatesmen. Religious disputes sunk into insignificance 
beside the disputes which arose in respect to boundaries, right of 
fishing, navigation laws, and such topics. Simultaneous with 
this subordination of the ecclesiastical to the civil in diplomacy, 
is a corresponding change in the department of literature. 
From the Renuiution in England, Pm from the accession of 
Louis XIV. on the Continent, the pulpit ceases to be the great 
teacher ; and even from the press, the divine performs a much 
less conspicuous part than the man of letters. Thus the 
era of a new priesthood has come, and our object in the pre- 
sent article is to attempt an impartial estimate of the good 
and evil which have resulted, or may be expected to result from 
its labours. 

As religious men, we cannot look upon this phase in the great 
change which has come upon modern society with misgiving. It 
has come into existence according to a clear law of Providence, 
and we dare not suspect that its result will be otherwise than 
good. In Europe, such a subjection of the civil power to the 
ecclesiastical as we have adverted to, can never exist, except as the 
consequence of a very low state of civilization. Such a theocratic 
order of authority may be natural to the East, but all history 
shows that it is foreign to the West. Ancient Greece and Rome 
knew nothing of it; and its temporary ascendancy during the 
Middle Age resulted in part from the barbarism of the northern 
hordes, and in part from an attempt to foist the Oriental spirit 
upon Christianity—in forgetfulness of the fact, that it is the great 
distinction of this system, that it should take with it nothing 
temporary or local. In this quarter of the world the end of bar- 
barism would be sure to bring an end to the power of the 
priest-caste. In Athens and in Rome, the poets, the orators, 
and the philosophers, were greatly more the priests of the people 
than the men who bore the name and office of priesthood. 
This is the European order of things. The genius of the Euro- 

ean races, if once brought under sufficient culture, will never be 
ound conformable to any different system. 

But there is one very material distinction to be observed 
between the pagan | emg of ancient Europe and the 
Christian priesthood of later times. The old pagan priesthood 
never affected to be teachers, either of the few or of the multitude. 
They were mere masters of ceremonies, rather than popular 
instructors. Not so the Christian priesthood. These, even in 
the Middle Age, were the depositaries of the science and learn- 
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286 THE PRIESTHOOD OF LETTERS. 
ing of the times, and it is their office through all ages to be 
themselves a priesthood of letters. In this character they have 
a full right to place and power. But right established on such a 
basis, is a very different thing from hereditary right, derived from 
no better source than authority or prescription. In the latter 
case, power may be a mere accident; in the former, it must be 
deserved or it will not be possessed. ‘The two priesthoods of 
which we speak must have much in common, and there is not 
necessarily any rivalry between them. ‘The priesthood of letters 
must always be more or less a a. of morals and of reli- 
gion. And the priesthood of Christianity—in which we include 
all men who preach the gospel—must ever be more or less a 
riesthood of learning, of science, and of everything humanizing. 
ence, to realize its proper mission, must be to perpetuate its 
real strength. It is only from imbecility, or from baseness, that 
men of this order can become subject to fear. It belongs to 
them to hail the light as their natural element and home. There 
are no seeds of improvement in humanity which are not found 
in the gospel. No progress has been made by man which the 
gospel has not anticipated. All progress in the time to come 
will be no more than a development of the design of this heaven- 
born system. The destiny of man is to rise to this level. He 
cannot ascend higher... Let the ministers of Christianity, there- 
fore, be also, in the extent demanded by their age, a priesthood 
of letters, and in the advances of haaichedge and refinement we 
see only a guarantee for the prevalence of revealed religion. 

The re-action against puritanism, which set in with the 
Restoration, gave new laws to the pulpit. In the late times, it 
had learned to use language somewhat uncourtly. In future, it 
must speak otherwise, or not at all. Sometimes it did speak 
otherwise, but more commonly it remained silent. Its two great 
exploits during the interval from 1660 to 1688, were in feeding 
the flame of fanaticism which became so memorable in the history 
of the Popish Plot, and then in swelling that tide of loyalty 
which ended in bringing Russell and Sidney to the block. Sub- 
sequently to the Revolution, its great aim was to beget disaffec- 
tion to the new order of affairs, and to do whatever might be 
safely done towards securing a return of the exiled Stuarts. The 
good it did through a full century from the Restoration, is no- 
where so conspicuous as are these signs of its imbecility and 
baseness. During a considerable portion of that interval the 
nonconformists were restricted to preaching through the press, 
and the best preaching of the clergy of the church of England 
appears to have been through that channel. But the clergy of 
the established church wanted the piety necessary to render 
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them the true priesthood of the age; the nonconformists wanted 
the numbers and the position necessary to their becoming thus 
powerful ; and both were deficient in that worldly sagacity, and 
in that higher, varied, and more flexible literary talent which the 
altered condition of society demanded. 

It had been a great complaint against the people of England, 
before 1660, that they learned mn a everything from the pulpit. 
It was their fate after that juncture, to learn scarcely anything 
from that source. But to abate an evil is not always to realize a 
good. The mass of the people soon passed from the tutorage of 
the preacher to that of the comedian. The stage, also, in revenge 
of the restraints which had of late been laid upon it, became 
more than ever the school of licentiousness. It professed to hold 
the mirror up to nature—to the nature then living before it—and 
most edifying was the reflection exhibited. The writer of plays 
must please the court, and to please the court he must become a 
willing priest at every orgie of impurity. His hero must find 
his great employment in seducing virgins and in — 
men’s wives. Religion in every form must be his jest. Manly 
culture of every sort must be foreign to him. His days 
must be spent in prodigal extravagance, sometimes in the lowest 
haunts of isha, and sometimes amidst the coarsest amuse- 
ments—such as bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and the prize-fight— 
surrounded by crowds of the lowest of the people. Such were 
the lives of the gallants, the gentry, and even of the nobles of 
those times. The lives of women shared in the general corrupt- 
ness and frivolity. They are before us, for the most part, the 
complete victims of sexual vanity, and of the brood of petty 
eye which that feeling never fails to generate. Judging 
rom these representations, they lived from — to old age in a 
region of trinkets, trifles, and intrigues. Without love, and its 
concomitants—jealousy and hate, their whole existence must 
have been one of the vainest things imaginable. The accom- 

lished debauchee, however notorious as such, is generally their 
avourite. The dramatist, always mindful to please his auditory, 
is careful that fortune shall smile on the stratagems of this 
finished sensualist, and that his prize in the end shall be the hand 
of the most attractive woman it may be his pleasure to select. 
Preclude the intrigues of such worthies from these productions, 
and you reduce them to nothing. ‘If an alderman,’ says 
Addison, ‘ appears upon the stage, you may be sure it is in order 
‘to be cuckolded. A husband that is a little grave or 
‘elderly generally meets with the same fate. Knights and 
‘ baronets, country esquires and justices of the quorum, come up 
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* to town for no other purpose.’"* When we imagine a theatre of 
that age, crowded with spectators of both sexes, young and old, 
and call to mind some of the things which that assembly is about 
to look upon and listen to, we feel that if Lucifer had a temple 
on earth, it was there ; and that if there be gradations in his priest- 
hood, then the most eminent place in the hierarchy of his sable 
majesty should be assigned to the dramatists of those days—the 
Wycherleys and Congreves, the Farquhars and Vanbrughs. 

But if this was the worst department of the priesthood of 
letters in those times, let us now turn to the best. This we find 
in the periodical literature, and, in some respects, in the poetry 
which dates from the time of Queen Anne. Periodical litera- 
ture, as distinguished from mere periodical news, owes its origin 
to this country. Before the death of Elizabeth, the Dutch pos- 
sessed their Dheonsien Gallico-belgicus—a paper which, after a 
crude fashion, set forth the political affairs of the time. During 
the age of Charles the First and of the Commonwealth, this 
country possessed its Mercuries to the extent of nearly half-a- 
score—papers which supplied news, and discussed the current 
public questions, In 1679, the notorious Robert L’Estrange 
nes the first number of his Observator, in which he fought 

d, after his manner, in defence of the court, until 1687. The 
Rehearsals, by Charles Leslie, and the Review, by De Foe, were 
commenced in the same year—in 1704. The work of Leslie 
was a mere record of news; the journal of De Foe added to poli- 
tical discussion, and to notices respecting trade, a department 
which, under the not very felicitous name of the Scandal Club, 
embraced speculations upon general society, manners, and litera- 
ture. 

This was the nearest approach made to our idea of periodical 
literature before the publication of the first number of the Tatler, 
in 1709. From this year our attention continues to be arrested 
by the labours of Steele, Addison, Hawksworth, Johnson, and 
the whole school of British Essayists. The success of these dis- 
tinguished men called forth a crowd of imitators. Before the 
close of the eighteenth century, some two hundred publications 
belonging to the class of periodical literature made their appear- 
ance in England and Scotland, for a longer or shorter interval. 
In this class of writers we have the most useful section of the 
priesthood of letters through that portion of our history. Their 
influence over the public mind, especially over the middle and 
upper classes, greatly exceeded that of the men in holy orders. 

he papers which they issued from week to week, or more fre- 
* Spectator, No. 185. 
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quently, were so cheap, that the poorest might purchase them; 
so short, that the most occupied might read them; and so light, 
elegant, and amusing in their style, that the most frivolous were 
attracted by them. They embraced, as all men know, nearly 
every variety of topic. The errors and the truths, the vices and 
the virtues, the folly and wisdom of the times, all were there re- 
flected. Their representations of religion were not evangelical, 
and their treatment of moral questions was sometimes partial ; 
but their exposure of the ignorance, coarseness, and emptiness 
which so generally characterized society, was felt as a strong 
corrective power. It was a kind of preaching proper to laics, 
and fully as grave and severe as the age was likely to bear. It is 
of the time to which we refer—the time when the ‘ Tatler’ com- 
menced, and which is sometimes foolishly called the Augustan 
age of our literature, that Johnson thus writes:—* The general 
‘knowledge which now circulates in common talk was then rarely 
‘to be found. Men not professing learning, were not ashamed 
‘of ignorance, and in the female world any acquaintance with 
‘books was distinguished only to be censured.’ It was not until 
this new epoch in our history, that Englishmen seemed to be 
aware that they possessed a Chaucer and a Spenser, a Shake- 
speare and a Milton. 

But it will not be supposed that our play-writers were the 
only corrupt portion of this priesthood. The Novelist made his 
appearance with the Essayist, and performed a much more 
doubtful service; and even against the Christianity of such 
men as Addison and Johnson, we have to place the school of 
English Freethinkers—men who distilled their poison very widely 
among the educated classes in Britain and throughout Europe. 
It is true our Bolingbrokes, Tindals, and Chubbs, found more 
than a match in our Warburtons, Clarkes, and Butlers, but the 
public mind in relation to Christian evidence, if not in relation 
to the question of theism itself, was a divided empire between 
these rival chieftains from the commencement of the eighteenth 
century to its close. 

These facts demonstrate that a great change had come over 
the spirit and relations of society in England since 1660. In 
little more than half a century, theological literature, from having 
been almost the sole literature of the nation, came to be a subor- 
dinate literature. The clerical teacher is no longer the great 
teacher. The laic mind, for good and for evil, has become the 
ruling mind. 

In France, the same signs of social progress are observable. 
In that country, indeed, religion had never been an element of 
so much power as in England; and the resistance of the crown, 
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from remote time, in favour of what were called the Gallican 
Liberties, had always secured to the secular character in France 
considerable independence of the ecclesiastical. But to the age 
of Richelieu, the governing mind even there is with the church, 
not at all with the nation, and oniy indirectly with the court. 
Richelieu again is succeeded by a man of his own order. Car- 
dinal Mazarin rules in France, while the crown and the mitre 
are brought to the dust in England. But change came, subse- 
quently, with a rapid pace. For a while the church retained 
some brilliant lights. She could boast of her Pascal, her Bos- 
suet, and her Fenelon. But the non-clerical mind soon became 
more powerful than the clerical. In the meanwhile, no warning 
sufficed to deter the clergy from proclaiming themselves as 
greater enemies to freedom of opinion than to vicious practices. 
Judging from their maxims, infractions of the Decalogue were 
small matters, compared with the want of due professions of be- 
lief and due ecclesiastical observance. Of immoral conduct they 
could be tolerant almost without limit; while against alleged 
heresy their cruelty was as little subject to restriction. The 
dramatist, the poet, the swarm of persons who occupied them- 
selves in light literature and in the different branches of philo- 
sophy, were all observant of this hypocrisy. Passing over the 
doctrines of the gospel, these busy scribes fastened upon its 
ethics, and from that source drew the ammunition which ere long 
proved so fatal to the citadel of the church. The reign of the 
old priesthood was now passing away, the ascendancy of the 
priesthood of letters soon became to all men. With 
the latter was the preponderance of science, of learning, of 
genius, and, for a time, even of moral worth. Unhappily, this 
new priesthood showed itself as little proof against temptation as 
the old. In the end, the reign of philosophy became fully as 
atrocious as the reign of superstition. The fanaticism of the 
former breathed as deep a malignity as that of the latter. 
Political dogmas came into the place of oo dogmas, and 
ems persecution became as merciless as religious persecution 

d ever been. This priesthood, in its turn, sunk under the 
loathing and hatred of mankind, and a strong re-action in favour 
s a more religious influence became observable throughout 

urope. 

The first indication of any steady effort on the part of the laic 
mind to recover the ground which it had thus lost, is presented 
in the starting of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ In all times of 
popular re-action, there are men who see the folly of the new 
extreme, and who feel prompted to do something to confront and 
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check it. At this juncture, liberal principles, both in politics 
and religion, were covered with suspicion and reproach. But 
the return of power to the anti-liberals somewhat disturbed their 
sobriety. They soon began to talk with a very confused utter- 
ance, and often delivered themselves of the most arrant non- 
sense. The doctrines of Noodledom becoming more than usually 
silly, presented abundance of points inviting the castigations of 
both wit and wisdom. Literary criticism, too, had fallen into 
abeyance since the days of Johnson. Revolutions, and the 
storms of factions, had so absorbed the public interest as to leave 
little chance of attention to men disposed to treat largely on the 
calmer topics of science, taste, or learning. Hence in the first 
number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ we find no less than twenty- 
nine articles, with a preface in which apology is made for having 
presumed to extend some of the said articles to so great a length, 
and promise is given of due care against falling into such in- 
discretion for the future ! 

On the whole, the juncture at which that journal originated 
was highly favourable to its success. The ability displayed in 
its early numbers, considerable as it is, was comparative rather 
than positive. Since that time, many a periodical possessing 
fully as good a title to live, has descended to an early grave—so 
great is the change which has taken place in the tone of contem- 
porary criticism since the commencement of the present century, 
and so much is dependent in all such enterprises on the influence 
of party relationships. It was no sooner seen that the talent and 
whiggism of the new journal had given it a guarantee of life, than 
the ‘ Quarterly’ made its appearance, and until the peace of 
1814, these rival forces kept up a steady cannonade on all politi- 
cal subjects, each after its own manner, and the domain of criti- 
cism was divided almost wholly between them. 

But even the cessation of war was not followed by immediate 
tranquillity. The revulsions, the disarrangements, and the 
degree of suffering necessarily attendant on returning from 
long continued hostilities so artifciall sustained to a more natural 
state of things, occupied and bewildered the thoughts of most 
men for some years. The new social adjustments, however, 
gradually assumed their shape, and the signs of social progress 
during the last quarter of a century are so many and so me- 
morable as to seem to warrant the boldest conjectures for the 
future. 

In all departments of production, to unite cheapness in price 
with goodness in quality has been the great difficulty of Econo- 
mics. In literature, this has been realized on a large scale. In 
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this respect, the present generation has not merely returned to 
the example of the Essayists of the last century, but have greatly 
improved upon it. The honour of having given the first impulse 
to this new movement belongs to the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. The noble object of that society was, to 
provide the best elements of general instruction for the people, 
at the smallest possible cost. That object was pursued in a 
manner which deserved success, and it succeeded. Parties who 
railed at it, were soon constrained to set about doing the same 
thing. The result has been an epoch in literary history. This 
setting-in of a taste for cheap literature has of course brought 
with it a large supply of cheap trash, but the proportion of cheap 
literature which is not trashy is really wonderful. In purchases 
of this nature, pence now serve the place of shillings, and shil- 
lings the place of pounds. 

The minds necessarily employed in this varied and wide field 
of production are a mighty host. In comparison with them, the 
literary coteries which have succeeded in making themselves 
conspicuous in past times are as the dust of the balance. Nor 
can the proportion of readers in the past bear any more relation 
to the proportion at present. That cheap literature may pay, it 
must sell widely in proportion to its cheapness. The sale of 
hundreds must be exchanged for the sale of thousands, and of 
thousands for myriads. When cheap literature continues to 
exist, we have evidence that it must be selling in this accelerated 
ratio. We have, then, to imagine the tens of thousands of culti- 
vated and gifted persons, who are daily employed in giving 
existence to these mental products, in accordance with this de- 
mand. We have to imagine further the wide sea of mind on 
which these more select spirits are constantly acting by means 
of these productions. ey have access almost equally to the 
highest and the lowest. It is manifest their priesthood is not to 
a sect, nor toa class, so much as to humanity. Be it remembered, 
also, that what has happened in this respect in Great Britain, is 
in progress everywhere. 

Nor should we overlook the greater mental power which has 
naturally resulted from this greater mental action. Our truly 
great men may not seem to multiply so fast as the force of this 
momentum might have led us to expect, but our truly able men 
are almost without number. Only so far back as the days of 
Blair, the columns of a newspaper were a proverb for dulness 
and bad writing. In our own time, they are often models of 
condensation, clearness, accuracy, and power. ‘The liter 
strength expended on our periodical literature alone, and on ash 
literature with no view beyond that of serving some temporary 
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interest, would have sufficed for more than half the nations of 
Europe a century since. Of inanity and bad taste we have still 
quite enough, but the demand for their opposites has never been 
so general as now, and has never been responded to so efficiently. 
The pliancy of the agency thus constantly in action is not less 
remarkable than its force. It is as varied as humanity. All the 
aptitudes of our nature on the one hand, are brought to bear 
on all its susceptibilities on the other. Fact and fiction, reason 
and passion, imagination and sensibility, wit, humour, and 
caricature, all become in their turn the channel to impression. 
Every man has not only his own theme, but may have his own 
theme in his own manner. The marked feature of the livi 
mind around us is a constant wakefulness, a ceaseless action a 
re-action. 
It must be confessed, also, that the tendencies of this new 
—_ are in a great degree salutary and humane. Its stigma is 
xed—fixed from day to day, and from hour to hour, on ten 
thousand forms of wrong and oppression. It has put an end to 
abuses which had survived through generations and centuries. 
It has committed itself against multitudes which survive still. 
Its last work of demolition will be its starting point towards new 
aggression. It is as a great area on which the battle of truth and 
justice must be fought, all the world being the spectators. But 
this is not the whole case. These lists are often entered by 
those who conform little to the laws of knighthood. The labours 
of our literary priesthood include all this—but they include, also, 
the reverse of all this. The bad, indeed, does not exceed the 
good, but it is so great, that nothing but the clear acquisition of 
so much good could dispose men to submit to it. In the hands of 
some men, the power of the press is as the right of suffrage in the 
hands of a corrupt freeman—a thing at the pleasure of the 
highest bidder. It has set up a dominion of its own. It has its 
own penalties to inflict, and, as worked by some men, it becomes 
nearly all that the inquisition was in former times. Too often is 
it used as a wheel or a thumb-screw, the anonymous scribe being 
the legitimate successor of the familiar of the Holy Office who 
tortured the flesh of his victim in the dungeons of his prison- 
house. With such men, political heresy comes into the place 
of religious heresy, and the modern auto-de-fe exhibits all the 
cant and malice of the ancient. Men who send forth arrows 
from their dark places, are heard whining about the reluctance 
with which they so employ themselves, and talk in set phrases 
about the sacredness of the interests they wish to uphold. A 
dastard tyranny assumes the mask of public virtue. To rob a 
man of his wealth must be felony; to rob him of his good name 
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is no crime. To consume his flesh with fire would be horrible ; 
to consume his spirit with slander is a brave sign of potency. 
Such is the morality of too large a portion of the priesthood of 
letters, so far as regards the manner of conducting party warfare. 
In a thousand ways it demonstrates, that the change which 
society has undergone is not so much a change from persecu- 
tion to tolerance, as from one form of persecution to another. 
Looking from our party literature to our general literature, the 
right-doer in this new priesthood is everywhere confronted with 
the wrong-doer—the moral with the immoral. The tendencies 
of much in our literature of fiction are manifestly of this mixed 
nature. Such reading may become a species of dram-drinking; and 
the writers who have contributed to induce this diseased craving 
fail not, as in duty bound, to minister to it when produced. The 
passion for the stimulant grows with indulgence, and the 
supply keeps pace with the demand. One grade of the impro- 
bable and exciting follows another, until extravagance seems to 
have no bounds. Our neighbours, the French, excel us greatly 
in the skill of raising this article thus above proof. But our own 
dangers from this source are not inconsiderable. We are not 
sure that fictions made up from the oddities and angles of human 
nature are the best vehicle through which to convey health to 
the body politic. Elaborate portraitures of low life need to be 
managed with much skill if they are not meant to be a pander 
to see To throw the charm of genius about the coarse 
and the base is to perpetuate such evils rather than to remove 
them. ‘To make such men heroes is to do them honour, even 
though you should hang them at last. Nor are we certain that 
some of our wise men do wisely, who are going abroad just 
now with their cap and bells, in the hope of securing better 
attention to their lessons of wisdom from the foolish. A fondness 
for grotesque jokes and everlasting caricature, bears as little re- 
semblance to manly feeling as the ecstasies of our young lady 
friend over the last new novel. Truth is a grave matter, and 
can owe little ultimately to the services of the buffoon. It 
loses half its dignity if often presented in association with the 
ridiculous. Those who find their chief pleasure in broad farce, 
are rarely capable of a due exercise of earnest and reverential feel- 
ing. Your great wits do not spare their best friends, and your votaries 
of fun are generally persons prepared to sacrifice anything to 
their god. The ek: which is wont to pay much homage to the 
—e too often forgets to pay a real homage to anything 
higher. In such a service, the fine edge of moral feeling is 
almost of necessity worn away. Not that we would send a man 
to the bowstring because he has indulged in a laugh. On the 
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contrary, the man who cannot so indulge is not a person to our 
liking. There is something wrong in him, physically, mentally, 
or morally. All truly healthy men, in the spiritual, as well as 
in the natural sense, Sone how to enjoy their laugh. But your 
great laughers are generally slow workers. To make a merri- 
ment of folly is not to displace it by wisdom. Our proper 
business here is neither to grin nor to whine, but to be men. We 
say not that good may never be done by means of ridicule, but 
we are convinced that its general effect is such as we have ven- 
tured to indicate. It is an instrument, moreover, which has 
— it, and you have no right to complain of its being 
used. 

With regard to religion, viewed in the light in which it is 
presented in holy writ, there is, of course a considerable portion 
of our journalism, of our periodical literature, and of our separate 
authorship, in which the aids of learning and science are made 
tributary to its influence. But the spirit dominant in these con- 
nexions is not friendly to real Christianity. With many, the whole 
subject is a mere negative. ‘To meddle with it is felt to be a 
bootless thing, and neither taste nor interest prompts them to 
avow anything respecting it. Some write with much appearance 
of religious zeal, but do so as politicians rather than as Christians. 
They scarcely know what they believe ; but they know that they 
have parties with certain notions and sympathies to please, and 
they write accordingly. It is observable that the only hostility to 
Christianity directly avowed in our time, is in that portion of 
the press which addresses itself to the lowest of the people. But 
there is a loose philosophical theism, with something like a code 
of ethics based upon it, which appears to have been adopted by a 
great part, perhaps by the greater part, of our men of letters and 
of our more educated classes ; and which, while including nothing 
of the distinctive truth of Christianity, is set forth under a Chris- 
tian name. In some cases, the ideas of these persons are hardly 
distinguishable from those of our English deists in the last 
century; in others we trace a strong infusion of the pantheistic, 
or mystic spirit of the German philosophy. Under one or the 
other of these several descriptions—as negationists, as time- 
servers, or as sincere philosophical theists, we feel that we must 
rank the great majority of literary men in Germany and France, 
and we fear that we should not greatly err in speaking thus 
in respect to the same influential class of persons even in our own 
country. 

No fact belonging to the condition of modern society is really 
so momentous as that which now comes before us as the result 
of this brief retrospect. The stream of time, in rolling on, has 
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so shifted the relation of classes, that those who were last have 
become first, and those who were first have become last. The 
‘clerical mind, we distinctly see, is no longer ascendant in Europe, 
it is subordinate: the laic mind is no longer subordinate, it is 
ascendant. But what is more—this great change has not only 
come, it must remain. It is an order of things which the events 
of six thousand years have tended to bring into existence, and it 
exists now that it may exist forever! Religion may again be the 
ruling principle of Europe, but the ministers of religion will never 
again be the ruling class. They may again be powerful agents 
in public affairs, but they will never more be the chief agents. 
We who here write are ministers of religion, and we bow with a 
reverential submission to this revealed law of Providence. It is 
plainly from the will of the All-wise, and must be good. But 
new relations bring new dangers and new duties; and our object 
in these inquiries has been that we may see distinctly what is 
before us, and that, seeing the path of duty, we may walk in it. 
We have said‘enough to show that we are far from regarding the 
new priesthood as infallible. We readily concede to it the praise 
of all the good works to which it can reasonably lay claim. We 
of course admit that the priesthood of letters, in an age of high 


general knowledge, than was the priesthood of religion in times 
of barbarism. Even with regard to religion, it is reasonable to 
expect that the new priesthood will be found to patronize less 
absurdity than the old. But are they likely to patronize the 
same amount of truth? Is not the danger to which they are 
especially liable, that of casting away the truth itself along with 
the corruption of it? Does not the history of the last two hundred 
years supply volumes of proof on this point? Did not France, 
after demolishing the abuses of religion, commit itself to an insane 
war against the very sentiment of religion? In our time, every 
school of philosophy denounces the madness of that enterprise, 
and all are engaged, more or less, in the work of reconstruction. 
But is it to be supposed that the first attempts of our philoso- 
phers in this direction will be wholly successful? Is it usual 
with men to pass at a leap from absolute scepticism to a condi- 
tion of wise belief—from believing nothing to the exercise ofa just 
confidence in all that is credible? We are bold to say that the 
philosophical systems of ae so far as they concern religion, 
everywhere bear upon them the marks of this incipiency. It isa 
philosophy everywhere more or less visionary, incomplete, and 
baseless. The very loudness of the boastings and dogmatism some- 
times resorted to in its favour is to us only so much evidence that its 
votaries feel it to bea vulnerable affair. Shrewd men do not sub- 


civilization, has proved itself a far better teacher, as regards 
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stitute anything in the place of reason, so long as reason will serve 
them. It is when the eye of the spectator must not be too prying, 
that the conjuror envelops himself in smoke. Some men play the 
conjuror consciously, some unconsciously. 

e know not that we can select a more favourable exhibition 
of the kind of gospel which modern enlightenment has provided 
for the human family, than is presented in the writings of Fichte, 
some of whose works are placed at the head of this article. In 
the judgment of his most passionate admirers, he is, of all modern 
men, the most complete personification of the Priesthood of 
Letters. No man, according to Mr. Carlyle’s account of him, 
has embraced more distinctly or fully, the idea of the true 
Vocation of the Scholar, as the divinely appointed priest of the 
society which is, and is to come. He was a man, as is well- 
known, whose public teaching was not subject to any drawback 
from failures in respect to private worth. His system is before 
us in all its intrinsic value, and without any extrinsic deduction. 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born in the village of Ram- 
menau, in Upper Lusatia, 19th May, 1762. His ancestors had 
dwelt in that obscure hamlet through several generations, 
and were honoured as examples of industry and_ integrity, 
and as men of strong purpose in right courses. The house 
in which Gottlieb was born had been built by his father, 
and, together with the small piece of ground adjacent, was the 
property of the family. The father was a weaver of tape, the 
sale of which sufficed for his simple wants. At the baptism of 
Gottlieb, an aged relative, who died soon after he had uttered 
the prediction, prophesied that the babe should live to become a 
great man. The fond parents gave a ready credence to so wel- 
come a foreshadowing concerning their first-born. The child 
grew up, in consequence, subject to much less restraint than is 
usually placed on children. He soon gave evidence of marked 
tendencies and capacity. He acquired such knowledge as his 
parents could communicate with little effort; was observed to 
spend much time in rambling and reverie, at a distance from 
home; and when questioned in the week, could repeat the 
substance of the sermon he had heard in the church on 
Sunday. 

It was a feat of this latter kind which procured him a patron 
in a person of rank, who sent him to a public school at Schulp- 
forte. His parents consented with some difficulty to his passin, 
thus from beneath their oversight; and, for a time, Gottlieb himself 
was not happy in his promotion. But before quitting his home 
he had shown himself capable of strong feeling and resolute pur- 
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pose, and some display of these qualities at Schulpforte appears, 
after a season, to have rendered his abode there more agreeable. 
In that institution he passed his youth, and, in common with all 
the senior inmates of the establishment, became acquainted with 
the antichristian publications of Wieland, Lessing, and others 
of the German Illuminati, which then made so much noise in that 
country. The prohibition of such works, on the part of the tutors 
at Schulpforte, naturally stimulated these youths to a perusal of 
them, and prepared their mind for imbibing the worst impression 
from them. 

In his twenty-sixth year, after struggling through several years 
of deep poverty, Fichte became tutor in p family of a wealthy 
citizen at Zurich. Two years he passed in that city, variously 
occupied as a preacher, a critic, and a lover. Through life, he 
judged that faith in the ethical truths of revelation was sufficient 
to warrant any man in taking upon himself the office of a preacher. 
His chief literary labour, during this period, was in writing a 
critique on the nature of epic poetry, suggested by Klopstock’s 
‘ Messiah,’ and the lady in whom his affections became interested 
at this time was a niece of that poet. This does not appear to 
have been a first affection .on either side, but in its history it was 
characteristic of the man—ardent, enduring, dignified, evincing 
a lofty estimate of its object, and the constant presence of a proud 
self-respect. 

Neither the property of the lady, nor the resources of her 
lover, were such as to warrant an immediate union. From 
Zurich, Fichte removed to Leipzic. During his stay at Leipzic, 
he became an enamoured aan of Kant, and there he wrote 
his ‘ Kritik aller Offenbarung’—a Critique of all Revelation—the 
work which first gave him distinction. The substance of his 
argument in this treatise, is—as we have shown on a former 
occasion—that there is a revelation in every man; that to sup- 
pose the moral intelligence lodged as a seed-plot in all men to be 
imperfect, is to impeach the character of the divinity, and to sup- 
pose it perfect must be to leave no place for a revelation from 
without—in the supernatural sense supposed by the popular 
mind.* The work no sooner made its appearance than it was 
attributed by critics, eager to display their acumen, to Kant. 


* In two recent publications by disciples of this school of philosophy, we find it 
stated, that the front of Fichte’s offending in this argument was, in maintaining 
that it is not by the supposed evidence of miracles, but by its contents, that the 
claims of a Revelation must be determined. Even this we think was going far 
enough—but can our worshippers of an Unconditional Law of Right need to be 
reminded of the terms proper to be employed in describing the conduct of persons 
who set forth a me of the truth in the place of the whole, and that part in such a 
form as cannot fail to produce a false impression ? 
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The date of its publication is in 1792, when its author was in 
the thirtieth year of his age. It procured him his election to the 
professorship of philosophy in the university of Jena, towards the 
close of the following year. His marriage took place a little 
before the time of this appointment, and in his new office he 
appears to have found agreeable occupation during several years. 
ut it was not in his nature wholly to conceal the freedom of 
his speculations. His employment of the Sabbath evening, as 
the season to deliver a course of lectures to the undisciplined 
students of his class on moral culture, gave offence. Subsequently 
he published a paper in a periodical on the ‘ Foundations of our 
Belief in a Divine Government of the World,’ which was said to 
be fraught with the doctrines of atheism. The storm raised by 
this means, and by his own warlike temper, which was not 
always to be retained within the lines of the defensive, ended 
in his resignation. He subsequently became professor at Erlan- 
gan, but was cut off, almost in the midst of his days, at Berlin, 
in 1814. The circumstances of his death were affecting. The 
capital of Prussia was then environed by war. Fichte evinced a 
—— interest in the effort then made to free his country 
om the yoke of Napoleon. His wife was one of the most 
active among the females of Berlin who attended the sick and 
dying in the hospitals. ‘These exertions brought on a dangerous 
fever, and the moment marked by the signs of her recovery, 
was that of infection to her joyous husband, who, after an 
increasing illness of fourteen days, breathed his last. 

If there were intervals when the speculations of Fichte drew 
him to the verge, perhaps into the very vortex of atheism, those 
intervals were certainly of short continuance. Through life, and 
especially towards the close of it, his belief in God, in the eternal 
principles of moral obligation, and in the providence of the 
Almighty, as extending even to the small affairs of his own lot, 
was clear, strong, and practical. Indeed, it is a characteristic of 
his history, that it was in a sense eminently religious. It is 
religious thought which is constantly putting his general thought 
in motion, which blends with all his speculations, and is the point 


toward which they tend. His mind is ever soaring from the . 


created to the uncreated. In his theory, the visible has no light 
save what comes from the invisible. All outward things are a 
hantasy—a dream, except when viewed as the vesture of the 
inward life of man, and of the higher life which has called man 
into being. 
We have remarked, that of no work from the pen of Fichte 
have his admirers in this country spoken in terms of higher admira- 


tion than of his Lectures, under the title of ‘The Nature of the 
NO. VI. Y 
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Man of Letters.’ We deem it well to submit the contents of this 
work to our readers, and shall couple with it a summary of the 
treatise entitled, ‘Of the Destination of Man.’ These works 
have been translated into our language, and the accuracy of our 
representations accordingly may be sufficiently tested by any 
reader. It is important that every educated man should be 
capable of judging for himself in respect to this philosophy, which 
is now so widely proclaimed as being a more adequate ministration 
to the ate: wants of men than the generally received forms 
of Christianity. 

The lectures of Fichte above mentioned, were delivered, first 
at Jena, and afterwards at Erlangan. On the latter occasion, 
they were delivered, as the professor himself informs us, from 
carefully finished manuscripts, and they were published only a 
few years before his death. We may regard them, accordingly, as 
presenting the fullest and most matured thought of the writer on 
the subject to which they relate. The first lecture sets forth 
the ‘general plan’ of the course, the object of which is ‘to 
describe the Nature of the Man of Letters, and the Manifesta- 
tion of that nature in the world.’ We are then told that by the 
man so named, we are to understand one who has attained to 
what is called the Divine Idea. If you ask, as you well may, 
what is meant by the term—the Divine Idea ?—you are informed, 
somewhat scornfully, that it means ‘the concealed foundation of 
all appearance’-—a matter of which your very question indicates 

ou at present know nothing. But the second lecture promises 
a ‘ further definition’ on this subject ; and here, having made our 
way through ten abstruse sections, we arrive at the conclusion— 
that by the Divine Idea is meant, the thought, or purpose of God, 
as manifested in the universe, especially in the moral nature of 
man, and in the subserviency of all created things to the moral 
end assigned to that nature. The men who have entered most 
into this Idea, and have set it forth most clearly and fully to 
other men, have always been the God-inspired minds of their 
generation. Legislation, science, religion—all are forms in which 
this Idea is Pe a and the man discerning most of the moral 
import of these things—most of their relation, not merely to 
human interests, but to the divine will—is the man yntihing 
most of the nature of the scholar. This view, however, of the 
Creator and the created, is not before us in this first and second 
lecture, as a : mene reasoned upon and proved, but simply as so 
much asserted opinion. Of course, what is stated is of mv only 
in proportion to the logic with which the reader himself may be 
se ly to supplement it. The third lecture on the Progressive 
holar, if stripped of its strange terminology, teaches us that 
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genius is a power to apprehend the Idea, fitting man to take a 
passionate interest in the development of the divine mind, and 
prompting him, as prophet, poet, artist, and the like, towards 
realizing his own conceptions of the good and beautiful. It 
belongs to him to be constantly looking out of himself, towards 
something which is to be attained or to be done. Council, how- 
ever, in his case, is of comparatively small value. Genius or 
talent will not fail of pursuing its own vocation, and will do its 
own work, while men devoid of that fitness can never be raised 
by any means to the right discharge of such functions. One 
feature, accordingly, of the genuine man of letters, is Industry in 
Study. Another of his characteristics—which is the subject of 
the fourth lecture—is Integrity in such pursuits. Strict mental 
honesty is essential to the true scholar. Cia compels him to 
act, and integrity gives him his law of action. His existence is 
a thought of God—his life a moral purpose of God. It is this 
moral purpose of his being which is imperishable—all else is 
temporary, subordinate, subservient. The Divine Idea is every- 
where; but while blended with the lot of the meanest, it is 
clearest in the history of the wisest and tke best. . The sanctity 
of the priesthood of letters is violated -wixen- mei - descend: to 
become the servants of the perishakle. -Da¢ aim -of; the’ sue 
priest of this order does not terminate .in:cursoucding- himself, 
with the materials of comfort, nor even in efforts to be useful. 
His sublimer object is to be ever as a ae thought from God, 
and to show in what he does, what God wills him todo. Thus 
he is, by reason of what has been before all time, and he lives to 
what will be when the temporary shall have come to an end. 
His being, his knowledge, his actions—all are of the godly sort, 
or God-like, as the phrase is. 

The next lecture treats more fully of the manner in which this 
higher life manifests itself in the world, which is, in brief, in a 
strict avoidance of everything vulgar and ignoble—in a shrinking 
from the touch of such things, after the manner of a plant en- 
dowed with refined sensibilities to that end. Whatever blunts 
the taste, weakens spiritual power, or lowers self-respect—that is 
vulgar, ignoble. Everything lovely and sublime in the ancient 
world, and in the modern, has its affinity in the nature of the true 
man of letters: thus his spirit finds its proper element in all 
nature and in all art—in poetry, oratory, imitation, music. But 
while living in a world of his own, he does not wantonly place 
himself at variance with common opinion and custom. His self- 
respect disposes him to be respectful. 

e sixth lecture, on Academic Freedom, is, for the most part, 
an episode. Professors, it is said, put little honour upon the 
x2 
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student by saying to him, in effect—‘ I care not what becomes of 
you.’ The character of the man of letters will be best formed 
under a judicious mixture of freedom and restraint. The man 
whose duties are of so nice a moral texture, and so momentous, 
is not one whose character should be left to be moulded by acci- 
dent. The seventh lecture is on the finished Scholar in general. 
It follows the academic from the class-room into society. It ex- 
hibits him there as ever a student and a worker—carrying out 
the purpose of his being in action, as a man of affairs, or in spe- 
culation, as a scholar proper—in either way giving clearness and 
impressiveness to the Divine Idea—the God-Thought, filling, 

pervading, penetrating the universe. With this thought he is 
' possessed. It is the power of God in him—his form of light, life, 
and energy. In the three remaining lectures, we have the course 
of the man of letters described as Ruler, Teacher, and Author. 
When true scholarship has done its office, the Ruler rules, the 
Teacher teaches, and the Author writes, under the guidance, force, 
and sanctity of the Idea. Multitudes rule who are not Rulers, 
but men stilted on the thoughts of other men. So of Teachers, 
so of Authots. “But true scholarship means genius—genius in 
cultivation; ‘genius cdnscious that it is the will of God in it, 
that it should"be exercis#d-as it is, and the will of God respecting 
it, that i¢ should do-as it does. It is this impress of the Divinity 
upon the life of such men that imparts to it dignity, saving them 
from the common debasement of rulers—want of principle, 
want of generosity, want of respect and love for the human race. 
The Divinity, who is everywhere variously, is in these men 
practically. They do not reason out his being or his will, but 
they show you what he is, and what is pleasing to him, by what 
they are, and by what they do. Similar, of course, is the doctrine 
taught concerning the teacher, the academic teacher—properly, 
the professor. This man, if equal and true to his office, possesses 
the Idea, and his life and teaching are a continued exposition of 
it. He is reverential of all knowledge himself, and by his own 
manifest homage to it, more than by what he says about it, he 
exhibits it as above price, as all-transcendent. e true author 
is distinguished from the true teacher, as presenting his instruc- 
tion in a more certain and abiding form, and as addressing him- 
self to a higher grade of capacity. He secures perpetuity to his 
knowledge, without depending on the memory or the doing of 
others. He sends it forth in the fixed shape of a book. He then 
commends himself, not to — merely, but to those also who 
have long ceased to be numbered with the young. This man, if 
the true man he should be in this vocation, is before you as the 
priest of letters, the minister of knowledge, in the highest form 
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of that function. But in the herd who give themselves to the 
literary trade for a morsel of bread, we see only the parallel of 
the grovelling and corrupt in all other priesthoods. 


Such we think is a fair summary of the volume on the ‘ Nature 
of the Man of Letters.’ The treatise on the ‘ Destination of 
Man’ consists of three parts, presented under the terms, Doubt, 
Knowledge, and Faith. The speculations under the term, Doubt, 
embrace the first four chapters. The question there entered upon 
is, whether it be possible to demonstrate to the human under- 
standing, that man is the subject of moral freedom. Some of the 
stronger objections of the sceptic to this conclusion are presented, 
and the end is an admitted failure. By proofs, satisfactory to the 
understanding, this freedom can never be established. Facts 
which seem to bespeak its existence admit of other explanations, 
and the point, if not disproved, remains in doubt. Man has 
nothing but wishes wherewith to deliver himself from subjection 
to that rigid law of necessity which seems to pervade all things. 
To leave the understanding in its ascendancy, is to feel that we 
are thus bound. Humiliating and terrible as may be the conse- 
quences of this law, man has no apparent means of avoiding it. 

In the chapters under the head of Knowledge, this question of 
Destination , not brighten. This, too, is vain. Here we pass 
through the region of Idealism. Fichte, we are told, never read 
Berkeley. But Kant had studied that philosophy closely, and 
from him Fichte became strongly imbued with the scepticism 
which the German mind had grafted on the system of the English 
bishop. 

In this portion of the work under consideration, it is argued— 
that man’s knowledge is a knowledge of himself only, that his 
consciousness never proceeds beyond himself, and that what he 
regards as a consciousness of the real existence of external objects 
is no more than a consciousness of his own representations or 
conceptions in respect to such objects, produced according to an 
inward law of thought, and necessarily co-existing with his sensa- 
tion. In this manner, the bonds of necessity, imposed in the first 
division of the treatise, are annihilated, but annihilated only by 
reducing all existence to annihilation. Man need not feel the 
wre of necessity, since the external world, which can alone 

—- that pressure, is a mere phantom, having its seeming reality 
purely in our own consciousness—that consciousness which is a 


mere image, a shape without reality. Noris this all. It is shown 
that the reasoning which makes our supposed knowledge of an 
external world thus untrustworthy, must lead to the same con- 
clusion with regard to sensation itself, and to the most immediate 
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acts of our consciousness, reducing the very seat of thought to 
the domain of scepticism, and leaving us without confidence 
even in our personal identity from one moment to another. The 
mind itself ceases to be a known existence, and what is sup- 
oe to be known by it cannot of course be called knowledge. 

t is clear that to know in the manner sought in this path—in 
a manner which shall wholly preclude doubt—cannot belong to 
mortals. 

Is there then no hope? Yes, What we may not knowin the 
way of demonstration, we may know in the way of Faith. In the 
knowledge obtained through this latter medium, we may find the 
degree of certainty suited to our present condition, and sufficient 
for all the higher purposes of our being. The great doctrine of 
faith is, that our chief business here is not so much to know as to 
do. There is an impulse to moral action, which comes like a 
voice from the centre of the soul, and which is not only higher 
than all knowledge, but contains within itself the end and object 
of all kriowledge. The duty of men is to seek the good; their 
reward in so doing will be a power to apprehend the ¢rue. That 
this is the course to which men are destined, all may learn from 
the impulses of their nature. Most men follow these impulses 
blindly ; some men follow them with their eyes open. These last 
might lose themselves in endless subtleties, were they so disposed, 
but they have resolved not to be so lost. They are believers, 
not because they could not have been sceptical, but because they 
have willed to be believers. These men admit that their con- 
victions are only so many forms of faith, and that this faith has 
proceeded from their heart, not from their understanding. This 
world is the sphere of their duties, nothing more. In this sense 
they can comprehend it, and in no other. To believe this, and 
to believe that here we are free to choose between good and evil, 
and so to mould our own destiny—this is to return to Nature. 
Men who thus learn the limits of their capability, learn in con- 
sequence to seek only what they may find, to ask only what they 
may receive. The reality of our moral agency is a sufficient cer- 
tainty, and finding this reality, we find all reality beside. That all 
men think in this manner is manifest from the promptitude with 
which they demand their rights, however much they may neglect 
their duties. That we should do right is clear, imperative; and 
the external world which we represent to ourselves being a fitting 
world for the - ewe of such doing, we may safely confide in its 
reality. But the world has its obstructions to good. To attempt 
the good, is not always—not often, to achieve it. This, however, 
is only one amidst a multitude of facts which bespeak the present 
life as imperfect, incipient, preliminary to a better. In that better 
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life it will be found that no virtuous volition in the present life 
has been lost. The destiny of man is to be ever doing—ever 
doing what is right ; and he attains to the dignity of his nature 
in proportion as the consciousness of being so employed becomes 
sufficient to his happiness, wholly irrespective of the question of 
success. Thus, it appears that the philosopher has no resting 
place in these inquiries different from that intuitive belief, or 
that common-sense credence, by which the course of the multi- 
tude about him is regulated. a the case of all men, to live at 
all, is to live to a moral end, and to live to that end by Faith. 


We scarcely need say, that the doctrine of these works presents 
itself in vigorous relief as compared with the cold and abortive 
infidelity of England and France during the eighteenth century. 
The man who thus writes was something more than an iconoclast. 
His object is not simply to destroy—he aims to construct. His 
genius is not a creedless, lawless thing. He is a believer and a 
worshipper—a believer exercising a strong faith, and a worshipper 
doing his homage ceaselessly, and with a ceaseless reverence. 
The style and method of the treatises described, are those of a 
man who has neither leisure nor inclination to indulge in one 
extraneous speculation or in one idle ornament. The signs of a 

ve sincerity are always before you. His reasoning never veers 
ae moment from the point on which it is to close, and his lan- 
guage never ceases for a moment to be the rigorous transparent 
vehicle of thought. You feel as you read, that the spirit which 
is in communion with your own spirit is one that has passed 
through deep waters. You descend with it into the regions 
of doubt, darkness, and annihilation, and you emerge with it to 
a belief in God, Right, and Immortality. The hierophant has 
done his office. You have passed through the appointed myste- 
ries, You are now declared to be a man—to be free. Tous 
destiny is before you, and to fall or to rise must be the work of 
your own hands. It will be perceived that this is a philosophy 
soaring far above mere negation. Nor can it be brought down 
to questions of mere profit and loss. That is not indeed wholly 
alien from such questions, but in itself it is something higher and 
nobler. It does not despise the horny hand. That is a hand doing 
God’s work of industryin God’s world. Such hands have rights, 
too, as well as duties, and a greater share of the former than has 
been generally ceded to them. The hand-worker is honourable, 
and the head-worker still more so—it is the idler only who 
should be despised. This, be it remembered, is the spirit of the 
new philosophy—the new gospel now so variously diffused, by the 
new ar of letters, through the more enlightened nations 
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of Europe. As a theme, it is at once lofty and humane. It does 
not scorn the earthy, but mingles with it to imbue it with some- 
thing above the sensuous. It does not overlook the immediate, 
but imparts significance to it by presenting it in its relation to 
the remote, the past, and the future. It exhibits the finite as 
ever a part of the infinite. The chair of the scorner is vacated. 
The age of the mocker has passed. It is now ruled that all men 
shall be worshippers—worshippers of the supersensuous, the right, 
the enduring, the Godlike! Of this new ministry of knowledge, 
Fichte may be taken as a fair, or rather, as a highly favourable 


a the errors of genius are often as potent as its greatness. 
Fichte began his career insisting on demonstrative evidence in sup- 
port of metaphysical and moral theories. It was soon perceived 
that the evidence in favour of miracles was not of that description, 
and with that evidence fell the evidence of all Revelation. But the 
reasoning which conducted our author to deism, conducted him 
much further. Demonstrative evidence could be no more 
adduced in support of deism than in support of Christianity. The 
only legitimate issue of inquiry so conducted proved to be a 
universal scepticism. Our philosopher is on the edge of that 
vortex, and bethinks himself of some means of escape. We have 
seen in what manner escape was effected—in returning to the 
intuitive belief, the belief dictated by the common sense 
evidence which satisfies men in general. In such faith only can 
he find rest. This simple lesson it seems he could not learn 
except as the result of so protracted and so painful an experi- 
ment. His desertion of the common ground of belief was the 
natural consequence of his proud estimate of the province and 
power of the human mind, and his return to that ground was the 
equally natural effect of his new consciousness as to the inherent 
and necessary weakness of our spiritual nature when so directed. 
But, retracing his ground in part, does he retrace it entirely ? No. 
Consistency demanded, as we think, that returning on such 
evidence from scepticism to deism, he should have gone one step 
further, and have returned from deism to Christianity. The sort 
of evidence on which he embraced deism, was the sort before 
him in favour of revealed religion ; and the amount of proof in 
the latter case is, we must insist, by no means less than in the 
former. Indeed, we should be sorry to be obliged to speak of 
the ground of our faith as Christians, in terms so little satisfactory 
as are those which Fichte has employed in describing the ground 
of his faith in respect to theism and his own moral agency. Once 
and again he speaks of being in so far a believer, not by reason 
of evidence, nor by any process of the understanding, but by an 
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act of the will. He admits his apparent knowledge to be real 
knowledge, not because he can prove it to be such, but because 
he wills that it shall be so onnutlieonds But to speak of the will 
afterthis manner is as little consistent with logical propriety as with 
the most acknowledged facts of mental science. The will is not, 
as this language supposes, a self-determining power. It is as the 
man is, neither more nor less. It is guided immediately by the 
judgment, and remotely by the world of things which naturally 
influence judgment. In its selections, it is the utterance, for the 
time, of the preponderating power in the nature from which it 
omg he will does not form the character, but is regu- 

ted by it. Thus, in the case of Fichte, it is manifest that his 
resoluteness of will in adhering to theism, moral freedom, and 
immortality, was the result of his strong sympathy with the cer- 
tainty of being, and with moral truth, and in place of holding to 
these opinions, as he intimates, without evidence, he clung to 
them on the ground of the evidence proper to them, having been 
compelled to abandon that which was not proper to them. It 
was not a force of mere will, but a force of a more reputable kind, 
that made him what he was. It was not true that his convictions 
had ceased to be the result of evidence at all, because they were 
not the result of the kind of evidence which he had once vainly 
sought in support of them. The belief which he describes as 
that of Faith, was properly that of Reason, of reason exercised 
within its just limits in valet to such subjects. 

In no respect have the labours of the German and French 
philosophers been more infelicitous than in the changes which 
they have introduced into philosophical language. By innova- 
tions of this kind the conclusion of the Destination of Man is 
rendered obscure, impotent, and mischievous. It degrades the 
natural evidence of natural religion. It cedes to the sceptic, 
that convictions based on the highest reason are not reasonable. 
It gives him the word faith to scoff at, in place of reason. The 
writer, indeed, does not mean all that he seems to mean, but he 
has damaged his cause by this seeming, and has laid himself too 
much open to the suspicion of intending that you should receive 
as new truth, what is in fact nothing more than a new, and by 
no means an improved, terminology. The same remark applies 
to the lectures on the Nature of the Man of Letters. The author 
could not but know that the mystic phrase—the Divine Idea— 
was really used to denote a simple and familiar cdnception. He 
must have known that the thing intended might have been ex- 
pressed in terms which all men would understand. But to avoid 
the appearance of commonplace, he has chosen obscurity in the 
room of clearness. We are indebted to some of our transcen- 
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dental contemporaries for the phrase, Clothes Philosophy, and if 
that significant designation might be so employed as to indicate 

such a use of the clothing called language, as serves to give to 

old thoughts the semblance of being new, and to shallow thoughts 

the semblance of being profound, we know not of any quarter in 

which this name might be so truly applied as in reference to the 

school which has originated it. In aa degree this sort of decep- 

tion is practised wittingly we cannot take upon us to determine, 

but that multitudes of superficial people are at present thus 

deceived is a point about which we have no doubt. 

By the Divine Idea, in the lectures of Fichte, is meant, the 

divine mind or purpose as it comes before us in the divine acts 
in nature and providence. To discern this manifestation is to 
possess the Idea. If this be not the great principle of the work, 
we have searched for it in vain. But is there anything so novel 
in this doctrine as to require the invention of new terms and 
new scientific forms? Idealism, in this view, is natural religion, 
and nothing more. Neither in this treatise, nor in the one we 
have coupled with it, have we any new contribution made to our 
stock of previous knowledge on that subject. Fichte has thrown 
his stronger faith and feelirfg into the truths embraced in this 
theme, but the theme itself he has left where our Clarkes, and 
Butlers, and Pascals had left it. Indeed, in departing from the 
simple and majestic language of his great precursors, in favour of 
a fantastic and doubtful coinage of om own, the new warmth 
which he has thrown into his subject is sadly counterbalanced by 
the new obscuration which he has brought upon it. 

It is in its phraseology only, and not in its substance, that the 
idealism of Fichte is a novelty. We cannot admit that the 
mystic beauty and power of the universe are nowhere felt as 
among our Teutonic neighbours. If not greatly deceived, we, 
too, have our seasons of converse with something ‘which lies con- 
cealed behind all natural appearance.’ Through all lands, and 
through all time, thoughtful men, and especially devout men, 
have been wont to look, not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are nof seen, knowing that the things which 
are seen are temporal, and that the things which are not seen 
are eternal. The prophet and the sage, the poet and the saint— 
all have dwelt in breir ideal world. The outward and the imme- 
diate has never satisfied them. The most ideal book in the 
earth is its one Inspired Book. In no other volume is the work 
of God so constantly and powerfully dwelt upon as being only so 
much disclosure of the mind of God. All the charm and worth 
which its authors throw around the ‘ natural appearance’ — 
derive from the concealed mysteries which lie beneath. 1 
visible existences are seen in their relation to Him who was be- 
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fore them, who is above them, and who will survive them. In 


- the meanwhile, the existing is to us as a Thought—an Idea from 


the mind of the Infinite, the Changeless, the Everlasting! All 
' ereated forms, and hues, and sounds, and relations, are as 


the stream of the divine thoughts ever passing before us. The 
universe consists of these embodied thoughts—is as the ever- 
mystic utterance of them. It is now, in its great and small, as 
the thought of the Eternal has been in respect to it from ever- 
lasting. The things which come to be, are the things which, with 
Him, have ever been. All created appearances, the tintings of the 
flower and of the humming-bird, the sounds and the silences of 
nature, feeling, consciousness, moral thought, moral impulses— 
all are parts of the one great Idea of the Creator as to what 
should be as the created. It is his voice which comes upon us 
from the far-off depths of the stars, from the dread solitudes of 
the earth, and not less from its most crowded scenes. The ever- 
changing seasons are only as the new foldings of the vesture in 
which he has arrayed himself. All things are of him, to him, 
through him. Everywhere the material exists for the sake of the 
spiritual, the intellectual for the sake of the moral, the present 
life for the sake of a better life to follow—and man, as being, 
above all, a thought from God, has this higher being, that he 
might be the one-existing nature which shall survive the visible, 
and be the God-like, God-with, God-enduring, and God- 
blessed. Of this idealism the Scriptures are full. All the men 


_ whose spirits have come under this inspired influence have been 


thus inspired. This instructor has taught the peasant at his 
plough, and the artisan at his wheel, to live thus to the super- 
sensuous, the holy, the eternal. It has lodged this Divine 
Idea in the soul of the meanest, as no philosophy ever lodged it 
in the soul of the mightiest. It has done this in the expe- 
rience of millions, where philosophy has done it in the experi- 
ence of units. There are systems of philosophy which would, 
beyond doubt, be greatly amended by a strong infusion from / 
Transcendentalism, but the religion of the Bible has nothing to 
learn from that source. The Divine Thought of the universe is 
given in that book, and nowhere else is it given with so much 
fulness and power. 

But the Idealism of Germany differs in one material point 
from that of Holy Writ, and from that which we must be allowed 
to describe as the idealism of nature and of common sense. It 
descends from the abstract to the sensible, in place of rising from 
the sensible to the abstract. It comes upon us from the clouds, 
and the mists of its birthplace never cease to hang about it. Hence, 
after all the eloquent things said as to the moral end of our 
existence, the law which is to determine that end is left in fearful 
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vagueness and uncertainty. That it is a law capable of being 
presented with the clearness and authority necessary to exert 
any powerful influence on men in general is hardly pretended. 
It is something brought down from the supersensuous regions, 
which finds little in affinity with it in this sensible condition of 
ours, and it is found, in the best ible representation that can be 
given of it, to be a matter much too indefinite and dreamy to be 
of the slightest efficacy beyond the precincts of the schools. The 
perverse and rarer dese which refuses to argue intelligence 
from design, or duty from relations, may be well enough for the 
spirits of the air, but can never be entitled to much respect from 
dwellers in houses of clay. The greater degree of certainty said 
to be given to the principles oft natural religion by pursuing 
this inverted course, if we suppose it to be real, could never be 
of any great value, inasmuch as the centre from which it is de- 
rs is completely fenced off by lofty abstractions from all men 
who are not of the class of rare students. ‘To disparage the only 
evidence proper to the myriad, for the sake of the pet indul- 
gence which can be proper only to one in a myriad, is not the 
part of wisdom or humanity. So obscure on the cardinal point 
adverted to is the German philosophy, that even in the treatises 
of Fichte of which we have spoken, amidst so much that is 
said in relation to the moral end of man’s existence, we find 
nothing beyond the most brief and unsatisfactory commonplaces 
as to the moral law by which this existence should be regulated. 
Nothing of this nature is so exhibited as to prevent each man 
from becoming a law unto himself. His own sense of what con- 
stitutes the reverse of the vulgar and ~ pom is left to be his sole 
ide. We know what has followed when men have given 
Eatiiees to this course, and what must follow—a few, with 
whom ethics are as a department in the science of taste, may 
write eloquently about them, and live a life of stoic rectitude, 
while the multitude yield themselves to the stream of philosophi- 
cal fanaticism and conceit, to — sensuality, or to lawlessness 
in all its forms. Ofcourse the Transcendentalist has his law of 
Right, and supposes that he can demonstrate it with a force pecu- 
liar to his pllhcenpley ; but its effect on men generally cannot be 
other than we have asserted. 
To expect any better result from the use of such means would 
be to expect against nature and against experiment. During 
some six thousand years, Nature, the Bible of our philosopher, 
has been opening its pages to the inspection of sachind, This 
preacher has never an silent, this volume has never been 
closed, this light has never suffered an eclipse, this symbol has 
never been corrupted. This natural revelation was before the 
flood all that it isnow. The human spirit was then all that it is 
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now. But what is the result? Is there any sign of moral ad- 
vancement, even now, except such as may be traced to the direct 
or indirect influence of Christianity? It is a fact pregnant with 
meaning, that wherever religion has become powerful, it has 
been a religion received from history, and not a religion worked 
out by the metaphysician. It has come from the lips of the in- 
spired prophet—real or supposed—not as a finding of logic, nor 
as a fruit from the subtleties of the human intellect. Not one 
man in a thousand—not one in a myriad—is capable of embracing 
a religion resting on a metaphysical basis. There must be docu- 
ments, history, a voice from heaven, or there will be no faith. 
This fact bespeaks a condition—a want in human nature, for 
which assuredly some provision has been made. ‘The great 
question with us is not as to the fact of a revelation, but as to 
where we may find it. The disciples of a metaphysical faith 
may show signs of vitality so long as they have to do battle with 
the disciples of a documentary faith, but leave them to collapse 
upon themselves, and they soon melt away. Nature, reason, 
and the human heart, all have high office to perform in regard 
to religion as consisting of revealed truth; but all prove sorry 
functionaries in relation to this subject when substituted in the 
place of that truth. 

We are aware that we give deep offence in some quarters, when 
we refuse to acknowledge the philosophy of such men as Kant 


and Fichte as Christian philosophy. In some sense, indeed, it 


is such. Its i ea ot the principles of natural religion, 
of the unity and perfections of the Deity, and of certain ethical 
corollaries which follow, are much more enlightened than any- 
thing of the kind promulgated by the old Greek sages, and 
such as would still probably have been unfamiliar to us, apart 
from the birth of Christianity. But we are nevertheless con- 
strained to say of the religion of these distinguished men, and of 
the large class of men in Europe more or less represented by 
them, that there is nothing properly Christian in it. In the last 
year of his life, Fichte offered to become a preacher to the Prus- 
sian soldiers, and pledged himself to preach to them Bible 
Christianity. But the system which he so designates, when it 
comes to be examined, is found to consist of little more than 
such religious sentiments as are common to the Bible and to 
human nature everywhere apart from the Bible. Men of this 
class can no more be accounted believers in revelation, in the 
sense of a supernatural communication from God, than Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the whole race of English and French deists in 
the last century. We honour the modern unbeliever, in so far 
as he does not proclaim himself a scorner, a mocker, a preacher 
of universal scepticism, or the priest of licentiousness. Of the 
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religion which consists in a mere hatred of the religion of other 
men, the world has seen nearly enough. But when it is inti- 
mated, that inasmuch as these persons are, at least in great part, 
sound Christian moralists, we should be prepared to recognise 
them as Christian men, we must be allowed to hesitate. e is 
a Copernican who holds what is distinctive of the philosophy of 
Copernicus, not the man whoholdsonly so muchof the truth taught 
by Copernicus as was common to him with other philosophers. 
By a Newtonian, we understand a man who is a disciple of phi- 
losophy as it was left by Newton, not as it was found by him. 
In like manner, by a Christian, we understand the man who 
holds what is distinctive of the teaching of Christ, and not 
merely what is common to that teaching along with the teachings 
of multitudes beside who have happened to discourse about 
theism and morality. The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Influence which regenerates, these we must deem the 
distinctive truths of Christianity. Modify these doctrines as 
may, reduce them to indefiniteness and shadow as you 
please, still doctrines to the effect of what is commonly under- 
stood by these terms we must maintain are inculcated there; and 
we can no more regard the man who wholly rejects these doc- 
trines as a Christian, than we could regard a man as a Coperni- 
can, while maintaining that it is not the earth which moves in 
the changes of day and night, but the sun; or than we could 
regard a man as a Newtonian who could pretend that the evolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies are to be explained, not by the 
doctrine of attraction and repulsion, but in some other manner. 
We judge not the moral state, nor the moral destiny of the man 
who, in place of entering the temple of Christian truth, halts 
thus at its threshold. But to expect us to speak of him as a 
Christian, is to expect us to seek the praise of candour at the 
cost of truthfulness and honesty. All such expectation we ac- 
count as very weak or very wily, and, once for all, we say, never 
expect compliance with it at our hand. It is a part of our 
Christianity to strip off false appearances, and to call things by 
their right names. The persons adverted to should be among 
the last to complain of our pursuing this course. Their great 
mission, they tell us, is to expose fraud, and we love all ex 
sers of fraud, but we are somewhat rigorous in demanding that 
the exposers of fraud should not themselves be found fraudulent. 
In one of our own journals, the virtues of Fichte have been de- 
scribed very recently as ‘ most Christian ;’ at his death, the sacred 
words are cited, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord ;’ and 
upon his tomb, as is well known, the words are written, ‘ Blessed 
are they who turn many to righteousness.’ In the regions of 
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Transcendentalism, there may be nothing in this method of pro- 
ceeding inconsistent with the strictest integrity and guilelessness, 
but in the more homely region in which we dwell, things are not 
so understood. Tlegelion dreamers, who profess to believe in 
a Trinity, an Incarnation, an Atonement, must know that the 
esephieal fancies to which they give those names are not the 
octrines intended in the Scriptures by such designations. Nor 
should these persons need to be reminded, that if we are to 
call them Christians because their system includes something 
from Christianity, on the same ground they might be described 
as Mohammedans or Pagans. ty the something adopted by them 
from Christianity were its higher and distinctive truth, the case 
would not be thus, but of that truth they in fact retain nothing. 
At best they halt in its elementary truth—in its alphabet of 
divine knowledge. With all their supposed sagacity, they see little 
of man’s deep spiritual want, little of what is done to remove it. 
Nor is this all. As the truth embraced is not Christian 
truth, so the spirit inculcated is not the Christian spirit. The 
irit which is above all price in the one system is that of 
ependence. The spirit no less characteristic of the other is 
that of self-reliance. Hope, in the one, has respect to a power 
above humanity; hope, in the other, has respect solely to the 
resources of our weak nature. The one disposes man to confide 
in the supernatural ; the other restricts him wholly to the natural. 
In the one, man is a being who prays; in the other, he can have 
no inducement to be so engaged. In both, he aims at rectitude, 
but the rule of rectitude is not the same; and concerning the 
motive and the end proper to all virtuous efforts, the difference 
is still greater. The God of the one of these systems is not 
the God of the other; and the mingled response of feeling, to 
which we give the name of religion, is of such a nature in the 
one case, as cannot be supposed to exist in the other. These 
distinctions, in our view, are clear and momentous, and we feel 
we must make them, or fall under the reproach of a want of 
honesty and manliness. 


Such, then, has been, and such is, the Priesthood of Letters. 
It is, in part, sincerely Christian ; in a much greater degree it is 
hostile to Christianity, either in the shape of a philosophical 
theism, addressed to the educated, or of a more vulgar un- 
belief, addressed to the ignorant; and in a greater degree still, 
it may be said to be neutral on this subject, finding its abundant 
sea-room in the departments of politics, economics, criticism, 
and the literature of amusement. Combined, it is the most 
potent agency our world has ever seen—more formidable than 
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the sceptre of kings, the decrees of cabinets, or the enactments 
of legislators. It flows on silently and ceaselessly, like the con- 
fluent waters of some mighty river to which no stay may be 
iven. It is everywhere imparting its tone to the thinking, the 
eeling, and the action of the enlightened portions of the human 
race ; gradually penetrating the darkest recesses, and on its way 
to a universal ascendancy. Its good, as we have said, greatly 
preponderates over its il but as regards scriptural Christianity, 
it needs.much in the way of correction, and much in the way of 
supplement. During the last two centuries, the power of the 
Christian priesthood has been on the wane, and the power of 
this new priesthood has waxed stronger and stronger. It is now 
time to ask, is this course of things to continue? If so, the 
issue can be no matter for conjecture. If not, from what quarter 
may we expect the better influence ? 

Not from the labours of men who Despise the Multitude. 
Methodism was eminently the religion of the multitude, and to 
the Methodism of the last — owe nearly all the earnest 
Christianity of the present. The scepticisms of the edu- 
cated must not be allowed to divert our attention from the 
condition of the wider classes below them. The press, as we 
have seen, is, to a large extent, the press of the people, and the 
pulpit must, in at least an equal degree, be the pulpit of the 
people. No blunder could be more egregious than that of at- 
tempting to convert the subtle speculators of our time, at the cost 
of neglecting the comparatively unsophisticated mass of society. 

Nor must we expect to find this more efficient priesthood 
in the men who confide in the power of the human mind, 
and in human culture, more than in the promised Divine In- 
fluence. The language of Scripture, not in a few isolated texts, 
but in its whole texture, demonstrates that any system of 
Christianity which does not recognise that influence must be 
——— and impotent. The large portion of holy writ —_ 

irectly or indirectly to prayer, must be sadly misplaced an 

deceptive, if this doctrine be not a great Christian truth. But 
this influence is not only restricted to the channel of human 
effort, it comes in proportion to that effort. It is not meant to 
supersede industry, learning, and talent, but to stimulate them, 
by securing to them their appropriate fruit. Men who expect 
this influence to do everything will themselves be cumberers of 
the ground. Men who expect nothing from this source will do 
nothing properly Christian. No ministry will be really effec- 
tive, whatever may be its intelligence, which is not a ministry of 
strong faith, true spirituality, and deep earnestness. 

Nor must this better agency be expected from attempts to revive 
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the Priestly Authority of the Middle Age. Some persons 
among us are fearing the return of the power of Romanism. 
But the recent history of France and Germany abundantl 
shows, that every advance made by the priesthood of Rome, is 
destined to serve as a signal for a new onset and new con- 
uests on the part of the priesthood of knowledge. The 
ichelets, Quinets, and Eugéne Sues of France, and all the 
free-thinkers, and a multitude of right-thinkers of Germany, are 
sounding the knell of the old priestly power. Even our own 
Tractarianism speaks to the same effect. Puseyism is not so 
much an evidence of the reviving spirit of Romanism, as of the 
difficulty with which an old priesthood adapts itself to new cir- 
cumstances. It merely shows that these men are wanting in 
the flexible sagacity which might have fitted them to be rulers in 
the times on whieh they are thrown, and that from this cause 
they will have to resign their place to others. It betokens 
the approaching end of such pretensions, rather than any truly 
formidable reaction in their favour. We see in this event, that 
habits and prepossessions are inveterate, and that some men can 
choose to perish in old attachments, rather than abandon them. 
The conduct of these men is a sign of the strength of the new 
course of affairs. It is this which has filled them with alarm, 
and their extreme follies prove no more than that they feel their 
weakness, and that they are greatly afraid. It is a new world 
which is opening upon them, and they have not sufficient 
soul to attempt to understand it, and to front it like men. They 
are the coward monks of the middle age, who have loitered 
among us beyond their time. The church of Rome must 
become a power to enlighten and liberate, in place of being the 
patron of ignorance, mummery, and thraldom, if she is ever again 
to hold sway. Her name may not change, but her nature must, 
or her doom is sealed. Wherever there is light, she is menaced at 
all points; only where there is ignorance, as among the peasantries 
of Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, has she the semblance of an 
undisturbed strength. Men of the past cannot govern the pre- 
sent. This is reserved for those fee and bold natures, who, 
while they know how to use the past, know also how to look on 
what is, and onward to what is about to be. It is not, then, from 
the old catholicism that we must expect to see the order of men 
arise, who, while faithful to their office as the priesthood of re- 
ligion, will be capable of taking their place fully abreast with the 
priesthood of letters. But this—nothing less than this—is the 
great want of modern Christianity. 
It follows that if a ministry possessing this power is to appear, 
it must come from within the pale of Protestantism. We must 
NO. VI. Z 
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also go one step further in this direction, and say, that we 
despair of seeing such a ministry arise in the character of an 
Endowed Priesthood, either in this land or in any other. The 
priesthood of letters is a voluntary priesthood, and no priesthood 
which has not the free blood of voluntaryism in it will be found 
capable of standing side by side with it. Place the élite among 
our men of letters in the condition of our church dignitaries, and 
who can doubt that the effect of the opiate would be in both 
cases the same? Literary men are paid well only as they work 
well; and only as those for whom they work are satisfied that 
they do thus acquit themselves. This is the natural, the healthy 
condition of all labour, of priestly labour among the rest. The 
comparative independence of their flocks, which is secured to an 
endowed priesthood, if a good at all, is a good more than 
counterbalanced by its evils. It serves to induce negligence 
rather than enterprise, to perpetuate mediocrity rather than to 
call forth power. If the prizes of an opulent establishment are 
felt as a stimulant for a time, the effort made is generally in some 
direction of small utility, and to gain the object intended is to 
fall asleep. Such institutions are of the essence of monopoly, 
and as such at variance with the spirit of the age—a spirit which 
nothing can weaken, but which must continue to wax stronger. 
We think we are not wanting in respect for the ability or the 
piety which may be found in established churches, but in these 
appearances we sce the exceptions in the history of such insti- 
tutes and not the rule. The able men in the church of England 
want the will to do the service demanded of them, and’ the 
devout men want the power. Thus it has ever been. The 
Christianity which shall be potent in our time, or in the coming 
time, must be popular and free, not aristocratic and state-bound. 
It must hold no invidious position. It must not be the creature 
of cabinets. It must not rest upon prescription. It must not 
be decked out with privilege. It must rest upon its own clear 
truth and worth. It is society which supports its priesthood 
of letters. It is society which must support its adequate priest- 
hood of religion. By no other link can men who profess to 
labour for society be kept in full sympathy with its spirit. Men 
educated to despise the popular mind can never govern—never 
understand it. It is not, + ome Toy to the state-pensioned priest- 
hood of the Continent, nor to the tithe and glebe priesthood of 
our own land, as such, that we can look for the new order of 
spiritual labourers who shall prove equal to the demands of the 
new world on which we are now entering. 

Few, indeed, of such men will ever be brought to see the 
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necessity which has come upon us in this respect. It belongs to 
them, as an order, to be blind to the necessity of change} and deaf 
towarning. It is in their habit to persuade themselves that what 
has long been must be. However loud the monitions of peril, it is 
their proneness to fold their arms together and to mutter—a little 
more sleep, a little more slumber. Fo such bodies it commonly 
happens that they continue to say, Peace, peace, until destruc- 
tion cometh upon them. Good men will appear in such con- 
nexions, and they will do good, but the priesthood for the age 
will not be there found. 

Here, perhaps, some friendly churchman will be prepared to 
turn upon us, and with erect presence, and grave countenance 
and tone, will beg to know what there is in the character of any 
voluntary priesthood of religion to warrant our looking with lar, 
expectations to that quarter? ‘Know you not,’ says our half. 
offended friend, ‘ the low state of your own ministry? Need I 
* remind you of the causes to which this is to be ascribed? Can 
‘ you fail of seeing that these causes are such as are likely to con- 
‘ tinue in operation? Is it not a fact that three-fourths of your 
‘ ministers have not the income usually assigned to a responsible 
‘ clerk, or even to a skilled artizan? Even for this pittance have 
‘not these men often to submit to the caprice, meddling, and 
‘ dictation of a rude ecclesiastical democracy? Of the few men 
* who rise above this level, and whose character and talents give 
‘ them a place among the middle-class families of the land, how 
* small is the number who are not of necessity absorbed in their 
‘ duties as preachers, as pastors, and as men of public life? Are 
* not these men, who are almost your only men ¢apable of vigorous 
* mental effort, the men who are already the most over-worked ? 
‘ In the case of the small remnant possessing ability and passion 
‘ for literary labour, and capable of securing some fragments of 
* time to such pursuits, how small is the encouragement given 
‘ them to be so employed? Have they not to do this as in- the 
‘ face of antagonism, rather than amidst an element of sympathy ? 
‘ Are they not often censured and persecuted for this very thing, 
* as men overlooking their immediate and more proper duties? 
* Then, of the oncom constituting your churches and congrega- 
‘tions, how few are they who read anything above the very 
* humblest products of the press ? Of those who should encourage 
‘ a higher literature, how few really do so? They spend money 
‘freely in household luxuries, and in some popular projects 
‘ perhaps of Christian usefulness, while a sorry dole is made to 
‘ suffice for their minister, and the support of a powerful Chris- 
‘tian literature, as a grave branch of Christian duty—does it 
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‘ever seem to come into their thoughts? Where then, in the 
‘name of common sense, is your chance of doing the work, which 
‘ you so much despair of seeing other men do? 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend. We must confess that it 
is only in part that we can return any satisfactory answer to 
these questions. We admit at once, that before the present race 
of voluntaries can be entitled to all the high thoughts which they 
sometimes seem to expect should be entertained concerning them, 
they must become a greatly changed people in their own manner 
of thinking, and in their manner of action too, on the points 
touched upon in this volley of interrogatories. When they shall 
learn, as churches, to deserve a higher order of men as ministers, 
they will have them—and not till then. They may build colleges, 
and appoint professorships without end, but to secure the services 
of large numbers of able men in their ministry, they must know 
how to make much better provision for the reasonable claims of 
such men, and how to evince a more just estimate of what is due 
to the ministerial office. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
want no sinecures in the dissenting ministry. We are far from 
wishing that there should be anything about it to constitute it 
a lure to the covetous or the indolent. We desire not a sys- 
tem which would place the minister in independence of the 
people. But we do wish that men who might have secured 
wealth by a life of secular employment, should not find them- 
selves doomed to a grinding poverty because they have chosen 
a life of spiritual employment. e do wish that churches, 
who must be allowed to exercise their right of complaint if the 
work of the ministry be not well done, may be found no less 
forward in the discharge of their proper duty when that work is 
so done. We wish that men who meditate entering our ministr 
may always see good reason to calculate on this gratitude—this 
honesty at the hands of our churches. From the poverty of the 
poor a good man would bear much, but it is no part of his duty 
to submit to suffering inflicted by the parsimony and meanness 
of those who are not poor. The labours both of the pastor and 
of the scholar must be of higher value among nonconformists, 
if they would possess these in a higher quality. That their priest- 
hood may be a priesthood of power, in these times, it must be a 
priesthood of letters, and that it will not be, in the degree re- 
quired, until they shall themselves give proof that they have 
learned to value literature in its relation to Christianity after a 
much improved mode of reckoning. At present they are the 
last to appreciate the literary power really existing among them. 
What they possess of this kind is often more justly estimated 
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elsewhere than among themselves. On this whole matter they 
have much to learn.* 

Of course we do not speak of this voluntaryism as equal to the 
work now needing to be done. Our remarks had respect to that 

rinciple as the principle, not of a sect but of a nation. Hitherto 
it has been left to be worked by the middle and humbler classes, 
almost exclusively—but let it also become the principle of the 
wealthy, the educated, and the powerful, and let it be everywhere 
exposed to the influence of a wholesome rivalry, and the most 
influential classes of society willsoon cease to be, in this respect, 
the most feeble. Not until then will the principle of voluntary- 
ism be separated from its present unfavourable accidents, and be 
seen in its full development and worth. At present, all things 
considered, its achievements are wonderful. It is with this prin- 
ciple that we already find the greater part of our real Christianity, 
and of our more useful Christian literature. More men become 
Christians, and more valuable Christian literature is produced, 
purchased, and read through its influence, than deste the in- 
fluence of the principle opposed to it. It is to this principle, as 
diffusing itself, as becoming more pure, powerful, and commandin 
in being diffused, that we look as to the conservator, under God, 
of the Christian religion in the new condition of society. But 
so much in this respect will depend on our literature, that were 
many of our best men wholly to withdraw from the pulpit, and to 
decide on becoming preachers through the remainder of their 
days solely from the press, their decision might well be matter 
for rejoicing rather than regret. In conclusion, we say to every 
reflecting Christian man, and especially to every educated and 
well to do Christian man—if you would see Christianity pro- 
_ amidst its new struggles in this new world of ours, your 

HRISTIAN LITERATURE must NOT be sECOND in your thoughts 
to your PULPIT; and your PULPIT in future must become 
TREBLEFOLD the object of your cost and CARE. 


* When we have been observant of that miserable Reading Society patronage, 
in aid of our higher class literature, with which not a few who account themselves 
‘ pillars’ of Nonconformity have been wont to content themselves ; and when we have 
heard these pillars boast themselves, as they do upon occasion, as though commission 
were given them to revolutionize the church and the world, we have been somewhat 
unpleasantly reminded of the poet’s wish — 


“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us.” 
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Arr. II. Kosmos: A General Survey of the Physical Phenomena 
the Universe. By ALEXANDER VON HumBo tpt. 


Kosmos! The word carries us back in thought to earliest eras 
in the development of the human intellect; eras in which what 
may well appear to us prophetic intuition, held the place, and 
often did the work of our slow and long-labouring inductions. 
When Demetrius, guided alone by his profound sense of fitness, 
gave that definition of the atom’to which, after two thousand years’ 
neglect, we are now returning ; and Democritus, upborne by his 
faith in the majesty and indefinitude of creation, saw in the dim 
milky way an aggregation of larger atoms, each one a central and 
sovereign sun: when a rejecting all the evidence of 
sensuous gre ae declared the earth to be in motion and the 
sun at rest, and in his mystic harmony and a of Numbers, 
may almost seem to have foreshadowed all those relations of 
force, and distance, and motion, which long subsequent eras 
were to see demonstrated: when the yearnings of young dreamers 
brought down to them from yon silent sky that music of the 
spheres, which, though for us it steals no more upon the ear, 
streams in on the eye and on the soul in the still and stately 
motions, in the calm, untiring energies, in the self-adjustive and 
a forces of the orbs of heaven: when the fresh wonder of 
young Poesy gave every tree its dryad, and every fountain its 
nymp, thus to utter as it could its hushed and solemn feeling 
of the mysterious and ineffable Life that pervaded all things: 
when man, linked each individual one to his own ‘ bright parti- 
cular star,—his glory and power and life waxing and waning in 
sympathy with it—sought thus to shadow forth his conception of 

e mighty mesh of sympathies and relations which connects the 
worm and the archangel, the dew-globe and the sun: when Faith, 
crushed down to Fatalism, revealed in its awful Nemesis its per- 
ception of the still, strong order of things, which guilt could not 
hasten, nor innocence delay, nor expiation arrest ; long ere obser- 
vation was systematized, or the science of methodology dreamt 
of,—in such an era, some nameless, and now forgotten Greek 
looked forth on the universe, up to the heaven, with its planets 
wandering hither and thither as if in dim perplexity—its comets 
bursting suddenly and waywardly in upon the silent and peaceful 
beauty of the sky, like symbols of wrath and desolation, and its 
still, unchanging, unmoving star-dust; abroad over the earth, 
with its brooding calms and devastating storms, its volcanic fire- 
throats and sullen earthquake-throbs, its beauties and terrors, light 
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and darkness, life and death; forth into the moral universe, with 
its mysterious anomalies,—Evil triumphing as if omnipotent— 
Good but a shadow and a name; inward, it may be, on himself, 
there—strangest anomaly of all !—to ‘ find a law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin and of death ;’ looked on the Universes, 
and, with an inspired faith which not all anomaly and contra- 
diction could shake, called it Kosmos—made that which to the 
eye of sense seemed one storming chaos of unordered discord 
and disarray, the highest and most perfect synonyme of Order, 
Beauty, Harmony. 

To elucidate, so far as the physical universe is concerned, such 
an order; to exhibit as a manifested result this consummated 
and elaborate beauty; to bring before us all apparent discords as 
issuing in this perfect and lofty harmony, is the object of the 
work before us. That object is a great one; and if it shall appear 
that its success is but local in extent, and partial in degree, we 
must ascribe the failure rather to the deficiencies of our know- 
ledge, and the imperfections of our science, than to the weakness 
of the mind which has dared it. If we consider all that such an 
attempt involved, we shall not be surprised that even the all but 
universal knowledge, the intuitively classifying and generalizing 
mind, and the quick and clear seeing eye for analogy and relation 
of a Humboldt, should somewhat fail: we should wonder rather 
that the attempt should at all succeed. To track out the subtle and 
elusive threads of relation which constitute physical nature the 
unimultiform; to discern and exhibit the intermediate sources 
of diversity and multiformity, and the modes of their operation ; 
to show, on the one hand, how the same agency, unaffected by 
any appreciable extraneous influences, can induce most diverse 
results, and, on the other, how strictly analogous results can 
originate from the most diverse and opposite agencies; and, at 
the same time, to follow up from their phenomenal manifestations 
these various streams of agency and ta so apparently diverse 
in direction, in intensity, and in origination, to some one great 
principle which should involve them all—this we must be in cir- 
cumstances to do, ere we can hope fully to elucidate the harmon 
of physical nature; to behold it otherwise than as the Gree 
beheld it, involved of necessity and ab origine in the nature and 
the character of Him, of whom the universe, moral and physical, 
is but a finite and temporary manifestation. 

Nor is the noble daring of the attempt diminished, nor the 
difficulty of its successful achievement lessened, by the method- 
ology which Humboldt has endeavoured to pursue. That is 
synthetic, not analytic. He aims to develop the harmony of the 
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physical universe before us, not by analysing results into their 
causes, or reducing great classes of phenomena to their simplest 
formulistic definition, and exhibiting association, relation, or har- 
mony among these ; but, reviewing the entire phenomenal results 
in all their complexity and diversity, by exhibiting in them 
intimate relation and coincident tendency. Mrs. Sommerville, 
in her ‘ Connexion of the Physical Sciences’—the only modern 
English work cognate in design to this of Humboldt’s—adopts a 
method the reverse of this. She essays to bring before us, not a 
harmony of entire phenomena, but simply a relation between the 
several great agencies of which these are the issues or manifesta- 
tions; and this, perhaps, may be preparatory to the induction 
towards which all things at present seem leading us, that these 
several agencies are themselves but issues and manifestations of 
simpler agencies. She has executed the task she undertook, so 
far as present science would admit of its execution, with consum- 
mate ability; yet, uncomprehensive as such a plan is, compared 
with that which aims to exhibit phenomenal harmony, and com- 
espe! easy of accomplishment as it appears, we believe she 
erself will readily admit, that the connexion of the physical 
sciences remains a connexion hoped for rather than realized— 
trusted in rather than known. 
All honour, then, to the brave attempt, and the lofty aim 
which dictated Kosmos, even though, because it is premature, it 
ially fails. The time has not yet come, when that idea, 
which of old ‘presented itself to the inward sense in the 
guise of a harmoniously ordered whole, meets us at last as the 
prize of long and carefully accumulated experience.’ The pre- 
sent tendency of all our science pre-eminently is, to reveal how 
much remains for it to accomplish. It is ever giving us glimpses 
of realms dim from their very vastness, not only untrodden but 
undreamt of. It is suggestive to a far greater degree than suc- 
cessful in realizing its own suggestions. Whether the time shall ever 
come, when man shall be in circumstances to look forth and take 
full and perfect cognizance of the entire phenomenal harmony of 
the universe, it is for the future to resolve ; but of this we may be 
well assured, that, ere this point of survey shall be attainable by 
us, — must have very greatly simplified the forces and 
classified the phenomena which come under its investigation. 
We have dwelt thus long on what appears to us to be the 
entire scope and tendency of Kosmos, because we believe con- 
siderable misapprehension exists with regard to these. The 
work is indeed, to some extent, vitiated to most British 
readers, by there being interwoven with it a system of speculative 
theism, which never has found, and we think is not likely 
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to find, very much favour in England; and to this, and to the 
peculiar phraseology which is induced by these speculative views 
of its author, is to be ascribed much or all of the misunderstanding 
which exists with regard to its design. To these views, how- 
ever, we refer no further at present than to remark, that the 
leading idea of the book—the exhibition of the physical universe, 
as a system characterized by the most perfect harmony of phe- 
nomenal result—is far more consonant to that Theism which 
recognises in Nature only an objective manifestation of the Divine 
Will, than to that in which Nature and Deity are synonymous 
terms. 

So much, then, for the aim and the methodology of Kosmos. 
We cannot deem it necessary to suppose that our readers require 
to be informed who Humboldt is, or what he has done. There can 
be very few of them to whom his name, at least, is not as a house- 
hold word ; and, we presume, not very many whom his ‘ Personal 
Narrative’—a work to which the poet might repair for his imagery, 
and the man of science for the elements of many a generalization 
—has not made him as a familiar friend. In the work before 
us, we have the summed-up results of his life of intellectual 
labour and incessant research; and no higher proof of the extent 
and the value of his acquirements can be given, than that he can 
dare to sum up a survey of the general physical history of the 
universe in the one word, Kosmos; that he can deem it possible 
that the phenomenal harmony of the universe is now susceptible 
of even approximative empirical manifestation. 

On first looking abroad over the physical universe, two great 
and broadly defined divisions present themselves, which the 
later Pythagoreans, after the sublime mythical meaning of the 
term Kosmos, as applied to the entire system of things, had been 
lost sight of, distinguished as the Kosmos, or world — so 
called, and the Ouranos, or heavenly bodies. In our study of 
the one of these, we take cognizance of the phenomena of masses, 
which for the time we represent as simple unities, and of the 
laws and forces to which as such they appear to be subjected; in 
our examination of the other, our attention is directed to the 
phenomena of the details which, accumulated and aggregated, 
make up these unital masses. The distinction is not a strictly 
—— one : for, on the one hand, we cannot dissociate the 

orces of the mass from those of its elements, the former being 
but the sum or the differential balance of the latter; and on the 
other, we know that nearly all, or all, the manifestations of phe- 
nomenal detail depend intimately and absolutely upon the phe- 
nomenal position and forces of the mass. We cannot, for ex- 
ample, conceive how a gravitating force should subsist in the entire 
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mass of the sun as a unit, did not such a force primarily exist 
in each and all of its molecular particles; and we cannot conceive 
it possible that any fundamental alteration, as to position in space, 
or relation to the central orb, could take place with regard to 
our earth, without equally fundamental modifications of all its 
internal arrangements and phenomena of detail at once ensuing. 

But though not philosophically strict, the distinction is suffi- 
ciently definite and accurate for all the purposes of empirical 
observation. And the absolute dependence of these phenomena 
of detail upon those of the mass or unity which, aggregated, 
they constitute, naturally leads us first to the contemplation of 
the Ouranos ; to the consideration of the present phenomenal 
relations, and, so far as they are interwoven with or manifestly 
dependent on these, of the past history, and the future destiny, 
of the heavenly orbs. 

When in thought we go forth from our earth with its clearly 
defined and realized finitude, its minute details and swift succes- 
sions and incessant transitions, into the region of these orbs, the 
first feeling induced in us is one of oppression, almost of dismay. 
We find ourselves in a dim and pathless void, to which even 
imagination can assign no limits, and which is tenanted by other 
structures than anything we have beheld on earth. All is vast, 
undefined, and indefinite majesty. The unit-atoms which present 
themselves there are worlds, and sun-systems and firmaments. 
The forces which operate there are those which ‘ hang the 
earth upon nothing,’ and make ‘the sun to know his going 
down.’ The laws of controlment and of coercion there esta- 
blished, in their still and changeless and far-stretching efficiency, 
are the fitting symbols of the will of the Omnipotent. The 

es we are called on to overpass, require light to measure 
em. Orbits are there, stated and measured out, which return 
not on themselves while a thousand generations here have lived 
and died; and orbits which never so return at all. Years are 
there, which seem adequate to tell off the hours upon the dial 
of eternity. There we are called on to take cognizance, not of 
the thousand years’ growth of the oak, but of the growth of 
worlds and suns; not of the slow uprearing of ‘the temple on 
Moriah’s brow,’ but of the building of that heaven of heavens, 
which after all cannot contain or confine the Infinite. And 
above and beneath and around us hums without ceasing ‘ the 
stillness of infinite motion,’ till even imagination yearns for 
fixedness whereon to rest, and among all created things cannot 
find it. And great orbs sweep past in interminable succession 
upon their commissioned work, too swiftly for all but thought to 
follow; and without us all seems boundless and unattainable 
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majesty, and fierce and far confusion; and within us is the 
wonder of amazement, or the bewilderment of awe, or the de- 
spondency of unbelief. For to our first dim perception the void 
seems pathless, and its orbs untended and unheeded. Forgetting 
that He who made, must, of a surety, be mightier than all this 
might, and greater than all this greatness, we ask what prescience 
shall foresee, what wisdom shall counteract, what power shall 
avert, the disorders apparently inevitable in this complicated 
and still complicating scheme? and the universe, which most 
faithfully mirrors back on us every mood of the mind, and every 
passing phase of its faith or its unbelief, darkens around usas if it, 
too, disowned its God. 

But, where only physical difficulty is to be overcome, or phy- 
sical greatness to be measured and weighed and spanned, the 
soul is not easily or permanently depressed. Slowly and steadily, 
or at once, as by one convulsive effort, it extricates itself from 
the mazes of its bewilderment and dismay. Through virtue of 
its faith—consciousness of immortality, and its feeling of indefinite 
capability and power, it disengages these phenomena of the 
Ouranos from their mere accessories of vastness of time and of 
space. It disintegrates the far-stretching and complex and 
varied whole, and individualizes the units which compose it, 
and finds them within its grasp, alike in their simple and their 
constituent relations. It discerns, amid apparent fixedness and 
unchangeableness, alike the efficient principle of incessant change, 
and its phenomenal results; and though the periods over which 
such operations are diffused may be all but limitless, ‘it takes no 
note of time,’ but reduces these slow-processed orbs under the 
same formula within which it includes all it has yet found on 
earth, defining them, too, as the ‘ ever being about to be.’ Fear 
and unbelief, too, now vanish; and this not merely or principally 
because order begins to appear out of disorder, but primarily 
because, in the consciousness of the indefinitude of capacity which 
has been vouchsafed to it—the Creature, the soul discerns, that 
the sustenance and controlment of that which it can at least 
approximatively comprehend, is no work to task the infinite and 
eternal Creator. 

After we have thus begun to distinguish and individualize 
these masses, as we continue to examine them, we find that 
the vastly greater number of them appear to detach them- 
selves, as to their phenomenal presentations, from a small 
minority; and that the entire Owranos thus resolves itself 
into two apparently isolated groups. We say appear, for we 
trust shortly to show that, with the exception of a small residuum 
of still unexplained anomaly, the distinctions which at first 
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present themselves, almost entirely ye on closer ex- 
amination, or assume the aspect of purely incidental modi- 

fications. The one of these groups is our own solar system: 

the other comprises the innumerable and strangely varied 

stellar systems. Both of them include and are made up 

of sub-systems; but these are so exactly typical of the entire 

result, that they may with perfect justice be viewed as but 

simpler exhibitions of the more cunglen and expanded arrange- 

ments of the whole. To the former of these two groups, the 

solar system, we would first direct attention in this brief and 
very imperfect sketch of the cosmical phenomena of the universe ; 

though in this we deviate slightly from the path pursued by 
Baron Humboldt. It seems to us, however, that, by pursuing 
this course, we shall be better prepared for ascending to the 
consideration of the grander phenomena hereafter to come before 
us; as well as be led in a more natural order to the contempla- 
tion of the still unexplained anomalies which present them- 
selves. 

The solar system, then, consists of one primary, twelve second- 
ary, and, it is at present believed, eighteen tertiary masses. In 
addition to these, its acknowledged and permanent constituents, 
there are associated with it, incidentally or permanently, various 
other bodies and appearances, whose phenomena are not entirely 
resolveable to the same agencies and laws which operate among 
the more important masses of the system. The characteristics of 
the primary orb are—it is central as regards all the others; 
fixed, or nearly so, in relation to them as to position in space ; 
enormously predominant in mass, and consequently in force, not 
only as compared with any individual orb, but even over the 
sum of the masses of them all; and luminiferous. The two first of 
these distinctions, as we shall afterwards have occasion to see, 
are almost entirely referable to the third, and may therefore be 
regarded merely as accessory relations to space ; and the last, there 
are manifold reasons for suspecting to be possibly only an acces- 
sory result of time. The characteristics of the secondary masses 
are: to be as they are, by virtue of the predominant mass and force of 
the primary, in motion round it; asa result of their own local pre- 
dominance, they are fixed and central in relation to the tertiary 
masses, their secondaries; and they are opaque and non-luminife- 
rous, or generally and nearly so. ‘The characteristics of the tertiary 
masses we have already, by implication, defined ; they are, like 
the secondaries, opaque ; by virtue of the local predominance of 
these secondaries, their direct primaries are in motion around 
them ; and by virtue of the generic predominance of the great 
primary of the system, are borne along with their primaries in 
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their paths around it, or, more properly, constitute with them, as 
regards it, a unital mass. In addition to the orbitual motion or 
motions common to all the orbs except the central one, many, 
and probably all of them, including also that primary, have a 
motion of rotation around their own axes; but as at present this 
is regarded as connected only with the internal arrangements of 
each individual orb—as, at least, we have no grounds for assuming 
that it is any way associated with the stability and harmony of 
the system as such—it is unnecessary to refer more particularly 
to it. 

We have, therefore, as descriptive of the entire arrangements 
of the system, one simple force—Gravitation, exactly propor- 
tioned to mass; one modifyirg instrumentality — Distance ; and 
one simple result—Motion, invariably associated with predomi- 
nance of mass, and therefore of gravitation. 

Superficially viewed, then, the system appears to exhibit the 
very perfection of simplicity in principle ; and from that sim- 
plicity in principle we might confidently have anticipated, in its 
phenomenal presentations, the most consummate harmony. These 
do prove in the end to be exquisitely ordered, coincident, and har- 
monious ; but we are as yet premature in coming to the conclusion 
that they must necessarily be so. As we examine more deeply, ele- 
mentsand sources of complication arise, and arise out of the very per- 
fection of this simplicity in principle, which at first appear utterly 
hostile to the possibility of permanence, and to involve and ensure 
the swift disruption of all phenomenal order and harmony. It is 
known that, when one of the most important of these sources of 
subversion—accumulated planetary perturbation— presented itself 
to Newton’s mind, he could find no remedy provided for it; and, 
foreseeing the apparently inevitable destiny of his home-earth 
and ‘ its fair sisterhood of planets seven,’ he prayed for direct 
interference on the part of the Creator, with the laws He him- 
self had ordained and established, to arrest the coming and 
terrible destruction. And it is one of the noblest achievements 
of the modern calculus, and one of itself sufficient to immortalize 
the names of Laplace and Lagrange, to have shown that fear 
unfounded ; to have demonstrated that, in this source of appa- 
rent disorder, lurked no real danger to the harmonies of heaven, 
for the evil was but temporary and self-adjustive; and to have 
restored with added confirmation our faith in the foreseen effi- 
ciency of these — laws, by which the celestial me- 
chanisms are regulated. 

We have seen that gravitating force is exactly, and, so far as 
we certainly know, invariably proportionate to mass. Hence it 
follows, that the enormous predominance in mass of the primary 
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orb of our system, is the grand and aE instrumentality b 
which the system is constituted as we find it. The existence of this 

redominant primary orb is not the cause of absolute harmony 
in the system; it only induces the gical phase which that 
harmony phenomenally assumes. We can easily conceive a 
perfectly ordered and stable arrangement, without any primary 
and central orb whatever; such is, as we shall afterwards have 
occasion to see, the prevalent, if not the universal structure of 
the stellar systems. 

But though predominant, it is not absolute; though compara- 
tively fixed, it is not relatively independent. The masses of the 
secondary orbs—for we may now reject their satellites, otherwise 
than as constituent portions of the secondaries to which they 
belong—bear each a certain, and when we take their sum, a 
very definite, though still a small proportion, to that of the 
primary. And here, as everywhere, the law of action and re- 
action is paramount over all P expene law, and supreme in all 
phenomenal manifestation. For each of these secondaries must 
and does exercise a certain amount of force upon the primary, 
exactly corresponding in amount with the relative proportions of 
mass. Were these reacting forces at all times coincident; were 
the sum of them thus brought to bear constantly and continu- 
ously upon the central orb, it is most certain that very great 
modifications of the entire arrangements of the system would 
ensue. If the orbits and the rates of motion of all the second- 
aries were such, that all began and completed an entire revolu- 
tion simultaneously, the effect of this uniform, incessant, and 
coincident bearing of all their forces upon the primary would be, 
the projection of its mass upon an orbit of revolution, to be 
completed simultaneously with theirs, the centre of which should 
be the fulcrum or balance-point of its forces and theirs ; a centre, 
therefore, within the system. But their rates of rotation are not 
thus harmonized: their forces are thus exactly coincident only 
once during many thousand years; and then the period of 
absolute coincidence is so perfectly momentary, as to be little 
more than an abstraction. They are almost invariably acting 
not harmoniously and coincidentally, but against each other ; 
modifying and neutralizing, instead of accumulating ; and what- 
ever small residuum of coincidence may remain, will manifest 
itself, not in inducing orbitual revolution of the sun, but simply 
in inducing very slight oscillations in that great path of transla- 
tion through space which he is known to be describing ; oscilla- 
tions too slight to be distinctly appreciable by us, or at least to 
have any practical value on the stability of the system, because 
the small residuum of force which rte: Al them, can bear no 
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appreciable proportion to that which sends him sweeping along 
that grand march through indefinitude,—the aggregated forces of 
a firmamental system. 

But this disturbing action and reaction of the secondaries, 
though practically valueless, because quickly self-neutralizing, as 
regards the primary orb, becomes a potentially efficient, and 
apparently a too effective agent of perturbation among them- 
selves. ‘Their masses are mutually far more nearly proportioned 
than is even the sum of them and that of the central orb, and 
their mutual actions upon each other are, to a very great extent, 
individual. It is less the force of many disunited masses, con- 
stantly and unequally varying in relative distance, and thence to 
a great amount mutually neutralizing, which acts on any parti- 
cular orb, and induces derangement of its motion and its path ; 
than those of the single masses which more immediately adjoin 
it in space. Hence the disturbance is cumulative, and so rapidly 
cumulative, that, as we have mentioned, it appeared to Newton 
to involve the speedy and entire disruption of the system. But 
it has now been demonstrated that it is not continuously or in- 
—! cumulative in one direction; that, having attained a 
certain definite amount, which, so long as forces operate as the 
at present do, it never can overpass, the very agencies which 
originated the disturbance, accomplish its correction; react and 
force it to return upon itself till the original equilibrium is again 
restored; and, still continuing their reactive tension, carry on 
the disturbance to an equal extent in the converse direction, 
again to be checked, readjusted, and again carried on. 

The periods over which such oscillations are diffused, are far 
too vast for observation to have yet taken cognizance of them in 
their completeness. We know them, therefore, not as mani- 
fested phenomena, but as results involved in the order and 
arrangements of the system. We have, however, a closel 
analogous movement of oscillatory disturbance exhibiting to us 

henomenally, in the so-called nutation of the earth’s axis. 

his phenomenon—an alternate increase and decrease of the 
axis-inclination of the earth, induced by the reactions between 
the moon and the protuberant equator of its primary—is, like 
the more complex and important perturbations of which we have 
been speaking, in the strictest sense oscillatory and self-adjustive. 
The irregularity is as sure, in act and in period, as the most 
steadfast planetary or lunar motion; the pendulum stroke is of 
unerring and length. 

We have dwelt thus long on the subject of planetary perturba- 
tions—the results of the great principle, that ‘ reaction is equal 
to action’-—because we think it would be very difficult to sales 
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from among the whole phenomena of the ouranes a more im- 
pressive example of perfect harmony resulting from the elements 
of apparent discord. That which seemed to threaten the system 
with disruption—entire, universal, and continuous inequality of 
motion and of force—is one of the most important of the 
agencies by which its stability is secured. Before passing from 
the solar to the stellar arrangements, we would briefly refer to 
one or two minor exemplifications of the phenomenal harmony 
presented by the former. 

The orbits of the planets, as well as of their satellites, are not 
circular, but elliptical, and elliptical in varying degrees; and 
the primary orb occupies not the centre of these ellipses, but 
one of their foci. Consideration of the mode in which this 
was originated does not belong to a sketch of the phenomenal 
manifestation of the system, though it has been clearly shown 
that perfectly circular orbits would have been utterly incom- 
patible with the entire existing arrangements. Now, as the 
centre of force is found in one of the foci of this elliptic orbit, 
and as the relations of force maintain a definite and unvarying 
proportion to distance, it follows that the revolving secondary 
overpasses that portion of its orbit which is nearest the focal 
centre—its perihelion—at a proportionately more rapid rate than 
the remoter one. But though the rates of translation through 
space are thus incessantly varying, the spaces included within 
the amount of translation accomplished within a given time, are 
invariably the same; the radius vector, an imaginary line drawn 
from the centre of the primary to that of the secondary, cuts off 
equal areas in equal times. ‘This beautiful coincidence has now 
lost much of the freshness of its phenomenal interest for us, for 
it is seen to be a necessary issue of the laws of the forces which 
operate, and the nature of the curve described. Yet we can 
surely, to some extent, still sympathize with the noble Kepler 
when he first announced it as the result of empirical observation, 
and in the joy of his childlike and guileless spirit, prefaced his 
announcement with ‘ God has waited six thousand years for a 
Looker, and I can well wait a hundred for a Hearer.’ 

We have already referred to distance as the great mediating 
instrumentality between force and motion, and in that capacity 
as subserving most important ends in the stability and harmony 
of the system. In addition, however, to this, which we may 
regard as the objective aspect of its relations, there is some 
reason to suspect that it plays a part probably not less essential 
and important, the nature and bearings of which astronomy is as 
yet utterly unable to define. According to what is called Bode’s 

aw of the distances—though attention was first called to the fact by 
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the illustrious Kepler—the secondaries are disposed around the 
primary at distances increasing nearly in a geometrical ratio— 
that is, in the proportion of 1,2,4,8, andso on. Were this pro- 
— perfectly exact, there need be no hesitation at all in de- 

ning it as the phenomenal manifestation of some fundamental 
and generic relation yet undiscovered ; but it is so nearly exact, 
and so uniform for all the orbs—if we regard the five so-called 
asteroids as one—that it were unsafe, as it is almost impossible, 
to look on it asa purely incidental result, unconnected with the 
general structural arrangements of the system. What the nature 
of that connexion may be, it is quite impossible at present to 
conjecture, and all that can be done is doing; astronomers are 
keeping the fact steadily in view, in the hope that time shall yet 
elucidate it. 

We now enter upon a field wherein all that we have found in 
this home system of ours is magnified as to space and time, as to 
force and motion, orbit and path, almost indefinitely. We have 
now to do with systems of solar systems, or at least of suns, 
and ultimately with aggregates even of these. Yet, carrying 
along with us the grand principles of arrangement which we 
have hitherto found to prevail, we enter upon no strange and 
unfamiliar scene, we are called on to contemplate no unantici- 
pated phenomena. For even here, standing as in immediate 
contact with the Indefinite, which looms and dilates before us 
the more we gaze and become habituated to its expanding forms 
and far-receding vistas—even here we find everywhere pre- 
dominant the same simplicity of agency or force, and ay 
where repeating, so far as we can yet penetrate, generically the 
same phenomenal arrangements and results, though with many 
a beautiful and majestic modification. Gravitation and Motion 
are still the grand characteristics ; Force exactly proportionate 
to mass; Motion invariably associated with preponderance of 
force ; and Distance mediating between that preponderance and 
its phenomenal result. 

en the untutored eye is first directed towards the stellar 
heavens, strictly so called, it fails to recognise the slightest 
approach to definite arrangement or harmonious result. Accident 
or caprice seems supreme. To it, the stellar heaven appears 
what it was of old represented to be—a vast translucent sphere, 
irregularly strewn with bright specks imbedded in it; at one 
point, these closely crowded, though still detached; at another, 
far isolated, though still abundant; here a great tract, con- 
tinuously luminous with a pale glow-worm radiance, the mel- 
lowed light of its continuous star-dust; and, closely bordering 
this, large patches of dead void, and all but utter emptiness, 
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tenanted alone by some proud Solitary or pensive Anchorite; 
and all alike exactly coincident, either in motion or in rest. 

But Science, with his clear and steadfast gaze, has discerned, 
even in this unpromising field, the elements of the loftiest 
harmony. Carrying with him the great first principles, which 
he has found so efficient in operation and so unfailing in result 
throughout that system which has now dwindled into a point, 
he has shown how even apparent irregularities have arisen, 
because no caprice could possibly operate here or elsewhere. 
He has succeeded in giving to all which the naked eye discerns 
a perfectly definite, though a very irregular form, and has mapped 
out the entire firmamental arrangement with at least close ap- 
proximation to the reality. Much of that mighty whole he has 
analyzed in detail; and as the results of his intrepid labours, he 
exhinits phenomena of the loftiest grandeur and the sublimest 
beauty, most simple in their principles, yet most complex in 
their realities—apparently so generic, alike in themselves and as 
to the agencies which re fe them, that he feels justified in re- 
garding them as almost universal types and analogues. He 

shown that there is no such coincident motion as the unaided 
eye beholds; that each of all the countless hosts has its own 
culiar path or paths; and that there is no rest at all. Rest ?— 
e knows that they cannot rest, these orbs; for motion is their 
stability, and transition their life. Daring and unfearing, he 
pauses not for magnitude of mass, but expands the retina on 
which it paints itself’; for vastness of distance, but enlarges the 
unit by which he measures it; for immensity of cycle over 
which phenomenal result is diffused, but evolves to himself the 
tardiest process as instantaneous, from some principle com- 
prehensive and unerring. His clear, cold eye, undazzled by 
the splendours of aggregated suns which here present them- 
selves, undimmed by wonder or admiration for all the grandeurs 
that rise before him, tracks with steadfast and unfailing calm- 
ness all involution of principle and all intricacy of result, and 
stays not to rest with complacency on aught it has beheld, while 
aught remains still to behold. And his firm and passionless 
heart, whose strong beatings no thrill of emotion ever hurries or 
stays, feels no joy in beauty, save as that beauty has been 
evolved into phenomenal manifestation by him ; takes no heed of 
greatness, save as a thing he is to vanquish. To him, the solar 
system is but a series of masses to be measured and weighed ; the 
entire Ouranos itself but a thing to analyse. 

And first among the results of his analysis of these stellar 

heavens, he brings before us those systems of associated stars, 
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the discovery of which is undoubtedly one of the grandest 
achievements of modern astronomy. 

Among those isolated stars which are visible to the naked 
eye, and also—though in proportionately less abundance, so far 
as is yet known—among telescopic ones, there are many which 
at| first appear single, which, on examination with more or 
less powerful instruments, are resolved into two or more closely 
adjoining orbs. ‘Though the fact of this close approximation 
had been long known with regard to many of them, it was sup- 
posed to be due to purely accidental ‘iiddenee of ray, the two 
stars being projected into space in a straight, or seni straight, 
visual line with the observer. To the elder Herschel we owe 
the discovery that this connexion was in very many cases not 
an apparent, but a real one; that systems existed in space in 
some respects analogous to our solar system, composed of com- 
binations of two or more associated and revolving stars. To the 
phenomena exhibited by these, our attention is naturally first 
directed, because they present to us the simplest types of stellar 
organization or arrangement, and because of the strict and 
definite identity in principle, associated with singular modifica- 
tions of phenomenal issue, which they exhibit, as compared with 
the system we have hitherto been reviewing. 

Could we conceive a binary stellar system, composed of two 
orbs exactly identical in mass, and consequently in force,* placed 
within any given distance of each other, completely isolated from 
all extraneous and disturbing agencies of every description, and 
set and maintained in mutual revolution, the phenomena exhi- 
bited by such an arrangement might be of the very simplest 
possible character: namely, uniform, coincident, and perfectly 
circular orbitual motion round a common centre, the balance- 
point of their mutual forces, and which, seeing neither of these 
forces are predominant, should be exactly intermediate between 
the two orbs, and should permanently remain so. We have no 
reason to believe, however, that such an arrangement anywhere 


* In speaking of gravitating force as necessarily and invariably proportioned to 
absolute mass, we use the language which long and almost universal experience 
seems fully to justify. But some qualification of the assurance of this language is 
now necessary ; for various phenomena, some of which will be hereafter referred to, 
appear to throw doubt on the universality and invariableness of this identity of mass 
and force: and if we are right in our understanding of a passage in Kosmos, one of 
the first astronomers of modern times—Bessel, of a labouring to show 
cause against the universal application of this formula. The difficulty, or rather 


impossibility, of at present obtaining direct evidence against it, will, however, be at 
once apparent, if we consider that measurement of the forces phenomenally mani- 
fested by an orb, is the only means we possess by which to measure its absolute 
mass. 
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exists; or if it did exist, that it could be permanent, without 
special laws being originated for its maintenance. For so invari- 
ably do we find orbitual motion associated with inequality of 
mass and force, that we have come to regard it as dependent for 
its continuance upon that inequality. ae it need excite no 
surprise that in all the binary, as well as in the more complex 
stellar systems, we uniformly find that the associated orbs are not 
identical, are in general very dissimilar in mass: though in none 
hitherto investigated has there been observed anything ap- 
proaching such effectively absolute preponderance as that which 
characterizes our own solar system. In an arrangement so con- 
stituted, it is evident that we have no primary: no mass holding 
potentially in regard to the other or others a position at all analogous 
to that which the predominant mass of our system potentially 
holds as regards its secondaries.* In these binary stellar systems, 
as well as in the more complex ones, the centre of force is a mere 
mathematical abstraction; but it is not the less a strict and effi- 
cacious reality. It lies at the fulcrum or balance-point of the 
forces of the two associated masses. In relation to the orbs 
themselves, it is, and must ever remain, proportionately definite 
and unvarying. By extraneous agencies, b the operation of 
forces external to the system, their absolute distances, their rates 
of motion, all their phenomenal relations to each other, may be 
modified and changed; but, so long as their masses remain unaf- 
fected, so long must their centre of force retain a definite relative 
proportionateness to them, which only modification of the laws 
of the universe can destroy. 

It will be at once evident that in such a system the centre of 
force and of motion cannot be identical with that of distance. 


* In one of the most popular among English attempts to popularize Astronomy, 
we find the author again and again representing the larger of the two orbs in a 
binary stellar system, as forming the centre of force and motion to the smaller, and, 
consequently, as itself fixed and at rest with regard to the other, while the latter re- 
volves around it. We cannot suppose such a mode of representation originates in 
ignorance; but if it is adopted with a reference to distinctness of conception on the 
part of the uninitiated reader, it has countervailing disadvantages, which should have 
sufficed to exclude it from any work making the slightest pretensions to scientific 
accuracy. It gives an utterly erroneous conception of the actual phenomena; indeed, 
a positively false one. And, what is of yet greater importance, it conveys also so 
erroneous a conception of the great principles of motion and force—the agencies by 
which all the glorious harmony of the Ouranos is induced—that it becomes impos- 
sible for the reader distinctly to realize that phenomenal harmony, far less ever to 
attempt working out for himself the issues of those generic and unerring principles. 
The only conditions under which such a system as the writer in question describes 
could exist, are exemplified in our own solar system,—namely, a primary vastly 
predominant in force, and a large number of secondaries, neutralizing, by the entire 
absence of coincidence among their motions, their reactions upon him. Among the 
thousands of stellar systems which are known to us, not one is found which at all 
approximates fulfilment of these conditions. 
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Representing as it does the balance-point of two unequal forces, 
it will fall within that centre of distance, approaching the pre- 
ponderating mass in a ratio strictly and invariably proportioned 
to the amount of its preponderance. Hence the orbits of the 
two orbs must be of differeat extent; and if Kepler’s second and 
third laws define anything more than a series of very remarkable 
and beautiful coincidences in our own solar system, if they ex- 
— any established and generic relations of force, motion, and 

istance, then it becomes probable, or rather certain, that the 
orbitual movements of the two orbs shall not be coincident or 
their revolutions simultaneous; or that such coincidence shall 
only be maintainable by means of perpetual oscillations through 

e of their mutual centre of force: in other words, of the en- 

tire system. Our knowledge of phenomenal detail, as to absolute 
and relative mass, distance, and rate of motion, in these stellar 
systems, is as yet too limited to enable us exactly to define the 
paths in which the associated orbs are impelled; and it becomes 
still more insufficient, when we attempt to estimate the practical 
value of that residuum of disturbing force which the absence of 
orbitual coincidence brings into operation. And probably man 
generations must elapse before this agency of disturbance s 
manifest its phenomenal effects to an extent appreciable by us. 
Yet when we reflect how the far more complex planetary pertur- 
bations contain involved along with them their own correction, 
how the very principles which originate most surely react to de- 
stroy them, it is not extending conjecture unjustifiably to con- 
ceive it possible that these stellar perturbations also may be 
periodic and oscillatory; that they also shall reach, and never 
overpass, a certain definite phenomenal amount. 

Such an arrangement as that we have been reviewing appears 
at first to present not only few analogies, but many features of 
important and direct distinction, as compared with our solar 
system. In the one, the centre of force and of revolution is re- 
presented by a primary orb, fixed and central in relation to all 
the other members of the system; in the other, by a mere ab- 
straction, and that abstraction, in order to its being efficient, in 
all probability constantly shifting its position in space. Yet, as 
we examine a little less superficially, we find the most perfect 
identity of principle of arrangement, associated with beautiful 
modification of phenomenal result. For in our survey of the 
subordinate system, we had occasion to see that the great central 
orb was only potentially, not abstractly, the centre of force and 
of revolution to the secondary ones; that he acted as such, simply 
because within his mass was represented the balance-point of the 
forces of the system. A slight diminution in the amount of his 
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ee Ee of force, or a slightly increased degree of coinci- 
nee in their orbitual motions and periods, would have sufficed 
to project that balance-point without himself, and to impel him 
in stated and regular revolution round it. It is thus certain inci- 
dental accessories—necessary, it may be, with regard to the ex- 
isting internal constitution of all the orbs, but not necessary to 
the stability or harmony of the system—which induce his fixed- 
ness; and it is the inversion of these non-essential accessories of 
arrangement which gives rise to the potential reaction charac- 
teristic of the stellar system, manifested in the mutualness of 
motion of the orbs composing it. 

Still, however, we can conceive no possible circumstances of 
phenomenal arrangement which could constitute a binary stellar 
system the exact analogue, as to its actual presentations, of our 
solarone; for no possible amount of preponderance in the one mass 
could render it fixed and central towards the other, so long as 
the reacting force of that other was not to a very great extent 
self-neutralizing ; and this issue we have already shown to be in- 
compatible with any arrangement save that of a number of secon- 
daries non-cvincident in period of revolution. When from binary 
we pass to more complex stellar systems, and find three, four, six, 
or more orbs associated thus in closest mutual relations of action 
and reaction, the entire problem of their association and their 
motions becomes indefinitely more difficult of solution. And 
though it is quite possible to conceive among these arrangements 
exactly identical in their phenomenal results with those of the 
solar system, we have no reason to suppose that any such exist. 

Weare called on here to contemplate the same essential principles, 
—force proportionate to mass, and motion associated with inequa- 
lity of force,—issuing in yet further modifications of result. Of 
the phenomenal presentations of the ternary systems, we know 
from observation almost nothing—indeed, absolutely nothing be- 
a the fact of their existence. It is within the limits of possi- 

ility, that they may be bound together by a double association, 
such as we shall presently see exists in other systems; but, how- 
ever they are associated, it is absolutely certain that their entire 
relations must be of a very complex character; and their pertur- 
kations are likely to be proportionably intricate. All, however, 
that we can hey predicate of them is, that the sum of their 
forces—subject to modification by their relative distances—shall 
be the sustaining agency of the system, and that their common 
centre shall be found at the balance-point of these forces. Of 
— systems we know that in some, if not in all, there is a 

ouble association of the connected orbs; first, into two binary 
systems, constituted as we have seen these systems to be, and 
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then association of these two into a double binary system, in 
which each of the former, as a unity, revolves round their common 
centre of force. In a similar manner, we find two ternary systems 
associated ; and we have every reason to believe that much more 
complex combinations still exist. The want of anything ap- 
proaching exact knowledge of the relative masses, distances, and 
rates of motion, of the orbs composing such systems, must baffle 
for the present all attempts to describe their paths, or to estimate 
the phenomenal stability of their arrangements. A little reflec- 
tion, however, will show how intricate must be the problem as to 
the entire movements and reactions of orbs so connected. Not 
only have we here the complication of the simple binary or ter- 
nary system, but we have the centre of force around which the two 
systems revolve, subject to incessant changes, both absolute and 
relative. It cannot present that proportionate fixity in relation 


to the revolving system, which characterized it in relation to the” 


revolving stars; for though the absolute masses included in the 
former remain unchanged, the potential forces of each of them, 
in relation to the other, must vary according to every variation in 
distance of the orbs composing it; and vary in proportions dif- 
fering for each of these sub-systems. We deen therefore, and 
almost certainly with truth, that the perturbations to which such 
systems are exposed must be incessant and probably stupendous ; 
that the epochs during which they accumulate uninterruptedly in 
one direction may be proportionate to their vast orbitua an: 
we can conceive these accumulated perturbations inducing 
amounts of translation through space too great for us distinctly to 
realize; or clustering together the glorious brotherhood, until it 
seems as if collision and destruction were inevitable. And yet, 
remembering the exquisite simplicity and the unerring action of 
those principles of adjustment which seem inherent in the agencies 
of heaven; beholding how increased predominance of force is 
instantly modified and compensated by intensification of motion, 
we may look on without desponding fear that the sphere-music 
shall be invaded by harsh and ruinous collision, or the harmony 
of heaven suspended by such rude severance of its brother-suns. 
We have alluded to the highly probable existence of stellar 
systems much more complex than any which we have hitherto 
attempted to define. Even the most inexperienced eye must 
have been struck with, and taken note of, closely clustering 
masses of stars, scattered without apparent regularity over the 
heavens. Some, at least, of these, there are manifold reasons, 
from analogy and otherwise, to regard as vast associations of con- 
nected orbs. And it was the opinion of one of the acutest, as 
well as the safest guides we could have in any region of science— 
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the elder Herschel—that the great system which we shall imme- 
diately have to review was being broken up at many points into 
_ these sub-systems; that aggregations of contiguous orbs were 
taking place in it, leaving corresponding vacancies in the astral 
heavens. 

Passing over these, however,—for even had we space to dwell 
on them, we have no absolute assurance of the reality or the 
permanence of their association—we come to that great arrange- 
ment which includes them in common with all we have yet sur- 
veyed ; that astral or firmamental system, of which our sun is a 
constituent orb. We have nud casually referred to that 
definite, though very irregular form, under which Science has 
succeeded in including all that we discern with the eye or with 
instruments of moderate power. That form it is impossible 
clearly to describe without the aid of a diagram; but any of our 
readers who are not familiar with it, may find it laid down in any 
elementary work on Astronomy. The question at once suggests 
itself—is this also a system—this strange, irregular, contorted 
accumulation of worlds? Can it be that this aggregation of orbs 
all but innumerable, diffused over space all but illimitable, is 
indeed an interwoven mesh of actions and reactions, forces and 
relations, emanating from each individual of the countless hosts, 
and impinging on and tte all? Cautious, and nobly cautious 
as Astronomy is, in propounding with authority what it cannot 
as yet demonstrate, its answer here, though guarded, is of assent. 
This is an associated system: though the entire amount of its 
association, all the connecting bonds of its actions and reaction, 
and all the phenomenal results of these, finite thought can hardly 
hope ever fully to trace, or eye of creature at one glance to survey. 
en the motion of translation through space of our sun was 
first made probable, and especially when it began to present itself 
as a probability to men’s minds that this motion was connected with 
his being a member of this vast astral system, the other members 
of which were also sweeping round some common centre of force 
and revolution, many began at once to assume the existence, as 
that centre of force and motion, of some great non-luminiferous 
mass, as far predominating over his unnumbered sun-satellites, 
as does our sun over his attendant planets. And even still the 
idea is very generally prevalent, that it is indispensable to the 
existence of such a system of revolving orbs, that there should be 
preponderating force thus localized and centred in preponderating 
mass. We cannot see the slightest necessity for such an assum 
tion. If the binary stellar system be une efficiently self- 
balanced in space, through the instrumentality of its own 
acting and reacting forces, and its orbs be impelled in definite 
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and unerring paths around a mere abstraction,—the meeting 
point of these forces,—so, too, may this astral system contain 
within itself the elements of its own upholding,—the sum of the 
forces of its constituent orbs; and the centre of force and of 
motion to them—the point in which all these forces from far 
and near converge,—abstraction though it may appear to be, 
shall prove to them a reality as true and as efficacious as is our 
sun to his attendant planets. 

Of the paths being actually described by the various members 
of the system, very little as yet is known. It could not even be 
shown, from the observed phenomena of their movements, that 
they form any part of any conceivable curve ; for, enormously 
rapid as their rates of translation are, these paths have not, so 


vast are the spaces to be overpassed, exhibited any perceptible 


curvature, since the fact of this translation was first established. 
It is all but certain, however, from actual observation, that their 
rates of rotation are very far from being identical; it seems even 
uestionable, or more than questionable, whether the direction of 
their movements is the same; though it is still so difficult to 
separate their apparent from their real motions, that this suspected 
contrariety or diversity of direction may be hereafter — 
However this may be, in the entire absence of coincidence of 
movement among them, we have again thrown in the element of 
perturbation to the entire system—this perturbation operating 
on a-scale of complexity or of extent proportioned to those of 
the system; and thus made inevitable incessant oscillations and 
transitions of the centre of force. No figure drawn from earthly 
instability can approach description of the instability of that 
agency which represents the sum of a thousand thousand 
agencies, ever varying in their mutual and their generic rela- 
tions, and with every variation inducing further variation. This 
centre of force, around which these stars which we call the fixed 
are wheeling, can have less fixedness than the mote in the sun- 
beam, or the sun-beam on the sea: it were easier to seize that 
Now which is gone ere we name it, than to define its local habita- 
tion. Is the system, then, as a system unstable? Are the 
forces ordained to uphold it as it is, and the principles 
inwoven for adjustment and correction, inadequate to the task 
assigned them? and are those apparent disruptions to which we 
have referred the phenomenal manifestations of their inadequacy ? 
Nay, may not these rather be the phenomenal exhibitions of a 
et loftier harmony, preordained and educing out of the present? 
e cannot tell. ‘Though man had lived and observed om the 
era of the first monadic life on earth, he might have failed to 
note one tittle of evidence either for or against its permanent 
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stability ; for the epochs that have elapsed since then cannot 
represent one year of this lifetime of the firmamental universe. 
This alone we can answer, as regards one humble secondary 
attendant on one of these myriads; no such shaking of the 
stability of the system has ensued since our earth was, as has 
materially affected it; and, weak and insignificant as it appears 
to us, it ie with its great primary wandered on through count- 
less ages, unscathed amid ‘ this grinding press of worlds.’ 

The astronomer is so accustomed to disregard mere distance 
and space, except as they may modify relations of force and its 
phenomenal results, that he is apt sometimes to overlook them 
even when they are really objective and important. Hence, we 
believe, has originated that fear of inevitable collision which has 
been expressed, in connexion with the supposed association of 
these orbs into this vast astral system, and their motions round a 
common centre of force. We must ever remember that in this 
arrangement interval is proportionate to mass; and that therefore 
the reactive force of each individual, as exerted and appreciable 
on his nearest fellow, has to counteract, ere it can induce collision, 
the accumulated residual forces of the system, and the intensified 
motion which has been through these induced. It is possible, 
indeed, that the want of coincidence among the motions of the 
system may bring about such near approach of two orbs, as shall 
issue in their becoming an associated sub-system; it is even 
questionable whether such a phenomenon has not actually been 
observed.* But collision, apart from all reference to Him ‘ who 
calls out all the hosts of heaven by name, not one failing,’-—is 
improbable—is almost impossible. 

his, then, is the highest exhibition of system-arrangement 
which Science has yet made known. Many of these astral, or 
firmamental systems, lie strewn through space, separated by in- 
tervals proportioned to their magnitude—intervals which light 
would not overpass in millions of years. Imagination, grown 
fearless under the guidance of her precursor, Science, would fain 
seize on us now that he abandons us; and, grasping her magic 
wand, unveil to us systems of yet grander complication, in which 
firmaments are the unital masses, and suns the constituent 


* We refer particularly to the very remarkable fact, that a system in the great 
nebula in Orion, which to Herschel’s large reflector presented itself as quaternary, 
now exhibits itself to instruments of far inferior power as composed of six associated 
stars. Admitting the accuracy of Sir William’s observation—and, but for the un- 
expectedness of the phenomenon it would never have been doubted—such an expla- 
nation as that referred to above is less irrational than one which has been offered— 
that the two new orbs have been condensed out of the neighbouring nebula. 
Half a century in the formative processes of the heavens, can be but as a solar year 
in the geological epochs of the earth. 
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molecules. But it were vain to attempt such dim and perilous 
heights. ‘The phenomenal presentations of such systems, if such 
there be, must be surveyed } a loftier and more central station 
than our earth, our sun, our firmament can afford. And even 
were we assured of the existence of such associations, of firma- 
ments mutually related by action and reaction, we could but 
look to find there, on a more extended and complicated scale, 
repetitions of the principles of order and of the phenomenal har- 
— of result, which we have hitherto found everywhere pre- 
vailing. 
hy thus completed our brief and imperfect sketch of the 
known phenomenal order and harmony of the Ouranos—the order 
discovered in fact or involved in principle. Throughout, we 
have endeavoured rather to exhibit that phenomenal harmony 
as wrought out through great simplicity of agency, than to 
dwell on those details of absolute mass and distance, with which 
all are more or less familiar. It had been pleasant to enlarge on 
the glorious varieties of planetary scenery: in thought to look 
forth from Mercury on his sun, blazing with a splendour beneath 
which the eagle’s eye had sunk; to gaze up from our own fair 
satellite into its ebon-black heaven, from which every star starts 
out like a burning gem; from Jupiter to watch his full-orbed 
moons visibly journeying through his sky, and changing their 
hases with every hour, or from that nearest satellite itself to see 
its vast primary filling well-nigh half its celestial hemisphere ; to 
mark the great ring of Saturn, spanning him with its mild efful- 
nce like the ever-beaming symbol of covenanted mercy ; to look 
rom Uranus for his sun, and find but a brighter, far-off star. It had 
been easy to dilate upon the vast masses, the vast distances, the 
vast periods, characterizing the stellar systems ; or to heap up 
imagery of dim and misty vagueness, whereby to embody some 
conception of the countless numbers, the indefinite intervals, the 
immensities of included space, pertaining to the firmamental 
arrangement. We have endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
free the subject from these cumbrous accessories of detail, in the 
belief that the grand resulting harmony might be more impres- 
sively elucidated, by exhibiting in our own system the type and 
the analogue of all; by presenting the stellar arrangements as 
they are hung self-balancing in space: and by endeavouring to 
show each of all the multitudes in the firmamental aggregation 
contributing to the phenomenal perfection of the whole; each 
receiving from each and all according to its capacity, and giving 
to each and all according to its ability ; force, diverse and ever- 
varying, streaming in, in a thousand thousand currents, toward 
one central point; action and reaction so closely interweaving 
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all, that no tiny asteroid expends its energy in vain, though 
created eye cannot track its entire results,—that no satellite can 
cease to be, but the shock of its annihilation would vibrate 
through all the indefinite spaces, and be answered by each of all 
the countless hosts. 

Were this all: could we include under what we have reviewed 
all the masses and all the phenomena of the Ouranos, we might 
safely assume that established order, consummate harmony, 
majestic beauty, characterized all its phenomenal presentations ; 
though much, very much, of our apparent knowledge would still 
remain trust rather than knowledge. But much still remains 
behind: masses which, in some of their features at least, are not 
resolvable into any of the classes we have hitherto considered ; 
and phenomena, which do not appear referable to the simplicity 
of agency, that, from solar to firmamental system, we have found 
in efficient operation. 

And first among these in interest, though not perhaps in abso- 
lute importance, comes a class of bodies almost indefinite in 
number, and associated with our solar system in many cases par- 
tially, temporarily, and apparently incidentally ; in some few with 
considerable permanence. Comets, these monstra of the heavens 
in the eyes of superstition, are still, to a very great extent, ano- 
malies to enlightened science. Their whole appearances and 
phenomena suggest a methodology of origination and a forma- 
tive progression, different from those of all else we know; and 
their position in the system of the universe seems utterly vacil- 
lating and undefined. As to the material of which they are 
composed, they stand at present broadly isolated from every other 
orb or mass of which we can take cognisance. Distended dough: 
amounts of space that far surpass those occupied by any other 
continuous aggregations of matter, except, perhaps, some of the 
stellar nebulz,* their masses are yet enormously outweighed by 
even the smallest satellite of our system. It has been shown that 
they cannot, on an average, equal the hundred thousandth of that 
of the earth; and there is no doubt that in many cases even this 
is very far above the reality. It has been estimated, for example, 


* The assumption that in these comets we have, as it is called, “ hand-speci- 
mens” of the stellar nebula, is so purely unwarranted and gratuitous, that it would 
not deserve alluding to, were it not advanced and deduced from as an admitted fact, 
by a very popular writer on Astronomy. Except in respect to the matter compos- 
ing the comet being certainly, and that of the nebula being possibly or probably, in 
a state of great diffusion, we are not aware of a single point of resemblance between 
them. And, for all that we are entitled to infer from this, we might with as much 
propriety enclose a few particles of hydrogen in an expansible vesicle, dilate them 
to the utmost by heat or removal of atmospheric pressure, and call the diffused gas 
a hand-specimen of the ether. The nebula is certainly luminiferous; the comet 
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with regard to one of the most important of them for the revela- 
tions it has been instrumental in making to us (Encke’s) that, 
reduced to a density equalling that of our atmosphere, it might 
lie within the hollow of a child’s hand. Yet they are aggregated. 
Their whole phenomenal presentations are those of coherent, 
though loosely coherent, masses. Again, their thin, vapour-like 
material, is either very powerfully luminiferous ; or, if, as there is 
no reason to doubt, Arago’s seseiin as to the polarization of their 
light apply to them all, is possessed of a light-reflective capacity 
which, keeping in view their proportionate masses, immeasurably 
transcends all we find among the most powerfully reflective 
ye sage and satellites. ‘They are perfectly transparent: for the 
ight of the feeblest star with which they are in conjunction 
passes mage not only their more diffused, but even their denser 
portions, wit apparently undiminished brilliancy; and not only 
with undiminished brilliancy, but unrefracted to any extent ap- 
preciable by the most delicate instruments. From this entire 
absence of refractive power, it has with some probability been 
conjectured that their material cannot be in the state of gas or 
vapour, but must be in some condition of which we have no ex- 
ample whatever on earth. If this be so, a very ingenious argu- 
ment, which has been founded on the fact of their comparative 
permanence, in favour of the limited extent of our atmosphere, 
and by inference of the finite dividedness of matter, falls to the 
ground: for if they are not gaseous or vaporous, that dissipation 
of their masses through virtue of the law of gaseous diffusion, 
which the argument in question assumed as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the indefinite extension of our atmosphere, could not 
ensue. Their paths are, in many particulars, very unlike those 
of the bodies they most snntlp resemble in others,—those, 
namely, of the secondaries of our system. They are far more 
elliptical ; with one or two exceptions, enormously so. One of 
them, for example, sweeps over that path at its point of nearest 
approach to the centre of force, more than a hundred thousand 
times more swiftly than its movement at the point of farthest re- 
cession. In many cases they describe vast curves, which, apart 
from all incidental perturbation, we have no reason to believe 


nearly as certainly only light-reflective. The former, if it be in a state of change 
or transition at all, is slowly progressing in a definite and generic direction, in strict 
conformity with known and infallibly operative forces and laws. The latter is un- 
dergoing a constant series of swift, apparently capricious, and wholly inexplicable 
changes, referable to no known agency, and predicable by no one admitted principle. 
Unfortunately, too, these so-called hand-specimens are nearly as completely beyond 
our hope of handling as the nebule themselves; and are even more anomalous in 
many of their phenomenal presentations than the masses whose nature it is proposed 
to elucidate by means of them. 
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ever return upon themselves. These orbits, unlike those of the 
planets, have no generic direction. Examples are to be found 
among these bodies of direct, retrograde, and even vertical paths. 
In their paths, the comets are subject to very great and abrupt 
perturbations, which permanently affect them, and may even 
change all their relations as to the particular system they were 
sr said associated with. Such has been the case with 
xell’s, which, through the perturbing agency of Jupiter, was, 
in two revolutions, dissociated from our system, or at least has 
had its perihelion, or point of nearest approach to the sun, re- 
moved beyond the orbit of the remotest planet. And though 
these disturbances are effected by the very same agencies which 
originate the periodic planetary perturbations; and though the 
same principles of correction which proved effective with re- 
gard to the latter, would operate for the former did the circum- 
stances permit, phenomenally they are utterly inefficient as 
respects these thin and vapour-like orbs. Though shown by the 
very fact and nature of their orbs, and the laws of their move- 
ments, as well as by the perturbations to which they are exposed 
in them, to be subject to the force of gravitation, other forces 
seem to operate upon them; not only within them, as on earth, 
but upon them in mass and as unities, which modify—how and to 
what extent it is impossible at present to tell—their relations 
more especially to the primary orb. To the agency of such mo- 
difying forces must be referred their great varieties and incessant 
changes of form; such as the dilatation and contraction of their 
nuclei, and the alternating zones of brighter and darker material 
which these frequently present; the entire disappearance, in 
some instances, of well defined discs at the ‘nucleus; the forma- 
tion and incessant modification of the brush or tail; and the 
strange variety of curvature which the latter often presents in 
the same individual at different times. To these special agencies 
operating upon the mass of the comet, must also be ascribed 
those phenomena distinctly indicating polarity of some kind or 
other, subsisting between them and the primary orb—generally, 
though surely without sufficient grounds, assumed to be magnetic 
larity—which have recently attracted so much attention; and 
ikewise——unless these shall be shown to be mere optical appear- 
ances, referable to some peculiar condition of our atmosphere— 
those vehement undulations which have been observed, vibrating 
in a few seconds along a tail many millions of miles in length. 
In short, there are many reasons for concluding with regard to 
these bodies, that, if gravitation be a simple and primary force, 
and therefore unvarying in its effects, some force is in them 
superadded or superinduced, influencing and modifying its phe- 
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nomenal results ; and if it be a compound one,—the last issue or 
the differential sum of all the forces operating, each in certain 
proportion, within the individual mass,—that proportion must be 
very widely varied in the comet from all we find manifested, at 
least in the planets; that in it some force is either in deficiency 
or in excess, 

Important as these bodies are in themselves, and marked as are 
the anomalies which they phenomenally present, they have been 
the means of revealing to us the existence and some of the pro- 
perties of a form of matter still more important in its relations 
at least to our own system, and perhaps even more anomalous 
than they in its manifestations. The existence of that ether, 
which, by the undulatory theory of light, was assumed as pervad- 
ing all matter, and all space through which a star-beam finds its 
way to us, was first brought with anything like certainty before 
us, so far as regards our own region of space, by its manifested 
reaction upon one of these bodies. The circumstances are, we 
believe, too well known to require lengthened exposition here. 
In the orbitual motion and period of Encke’s comet, there is 
apparent an accumulating disturbance of definite and appre- 
ciable amount in every revolution, and constant in one direction, 
which is not referable to planetary perturbation, and which can 
be accounted for alone by the supposition of a resisting medium, 
diffused through the interplanetary spaces which the body so 
acted on is traversing. ‘This disturbance is manifested phe- 
nomenally, in the rate of revolution of the comet being first re- 
tarded, and this retardation issues in contraction of its orbit, to 
restore the disturbed equilibrium of force and motion. 

That this resisting medium is of exceeding rarity, we know 
from the fact, that on the mass of this comet alone, the incon- 
ceivable tenuity of which we previously referred to, has its action 
been potentially manifested to an appreciable amount, since ob- 
servation began to record, with anything like accuracy, the 
motions and periods of the masses of our system. That it pos- 
sesses an appreciable degree of coherence, we know yet more 
certainly, from the amount of resistance it offers to the passage of 
the ally in question through it; and this coherence we feel 
almost necessitated to associate with its subjection to the force of 
gravitation. Yet, had gravitation been efficient with regard to 
this ether, as we have found it to be toward the great masses of 
the Ouranos, we should confidently have anticipated its conden- 
sation and accumulation, to an extent proportioned to their 
masses, round each of the orbs composing the system. We have 
no reason to ay we that such accumulations exist. If the en- 
tire absence of all phenomenal manifestations of them be admis- 
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sible as proof, we have the certainty that they do not exist. The 
attempts which have been made to associate the phenomena of 
the zodiacal light with such a condensation of the ether around 
our sun, have not been very favourably received ; for they as- 
sumed identity where no one known —_ of resemblance could 
be adduced ; and they brought forward one unexplained anomaly 
to explain another. And still more deservedly unsuccessful has 
been the reckless conjecture, which, assuming the nebular hypo- 
thesis as proven, represents the space pervading ether as the 
residuum of the original nebula from which the system was ela- 
borated, but makes no attempt to show cause why such a resi- 
duum, or indeed any, should be left. 

The known phenomenal presentations of the ether, then, may 
be very briefly summed up; it exhibits cohesion, without even 
tendency to aggregation. A relation subsists between its own 
sa analogous to that which we find matter generically mani- 
esting; while its relations to all other matter, whether in mass 
or otherwise, are special aud peculiar, so far as our knowledge 
extends, to itself alone. It remains wholly unaffected by the 
local predominance in force of the masses which it envelopes. 
While one of its manifested actions—the small amount of re- 
sistance it offers to the bodies which traverse it—would lead us 
to regard it as the most diffused and loosely coherent form of 
matter which exists, another—its forming the medium for the 
transmission of light, and its cognate forces, or effects of forces— 
seems to impel us, in many respects, to the very opposite con- 
clusion. In fine, all that we know of it pre-eminently suggests 
the question, whether gravitation be indeed the susaihe, Neale 
mental, elementary, all-pervading force it has so long been held 
to be—whether it may not be the complex result or involution of 
all physical forces ? 

Before passing from the consideration of the ether, we must 
briefly refer to one aspect of its phenomenal manifestations of the 
greatest interest and importance—its relations to the enduring 
stability of our system, and of the entire Ouranos, at least in their 
present arrangements. We have seen, in the case of Encke’s 
comet, the ethereal medium exerting through its coherence an 
influence of perturbation, which, if ti. 0% must, within a 
perfectly measurable period, project that body into the mass of 
the sun. And we have no reason to believe that this thin comet 
alone is subjected to this agency of disturbance; that the planets, 
and their primary too, are exempted from the influence which is 
surely abridging its individual existence. However observation 
may in foiled in detecting appreciable amounts of this perturba- 
tion as regards them, the existence of this resisting ether threatens 
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the entire permanence of present arrangements, and ensures that, 
provided only present laws continue in operation, all these shall 
yet be changed ; planet after planet shall be absorbed into the 
primary ; orb after orb, if that ether be all diffused, shall crash 
together ; system after system may coalesce till even firmaments 
form continuous masses; for of this perturbation no principle of 
correction seems provided, no force of adjustment is at work. 
This feeble ether appears left to prevail against the majesties of 
the Ouranos ; to achieve their destruction, or to work out among 
them a yet more excelling beauty and harmony. 

Our solar system presents us with two other examples of still 
unexplained and unclassified phenomena, which, however, we 
need little more than name; for, as yet, so little is known with 
anything like certainty regarding them that in all likelihood 
they only appear anomalous because they are unknown. The 
one of these is the zodiacal light, and the other, the supposed 
zone or zones of very small planetary bodies or asteroids, re- 
volving round the sun, which have been connected with alleged 
periodicities in the appearance of meteoric showers, and also with 
the fall of meteoric stones. Even the existence of these zones of 
asteroids is still under discussion ; and for all that is known with 
regard to them, as well as to meteoric stones, we must refer our 
readers to the full details given in Kosmos itself. 

As respects the former, the zodiacal light, the greatest variety 
of opinion exists as to everything connected with the matter or 
body which gives rise to the phenomenon known by that name. 
We find Humboldt, for instance, representing it as proceeding 
from a vast zone, or ring, of diffused gaseous matter, surroundin 
and revolving round the sun, between the orbits of Venus an 
Mars; while others, assuming the nebular hypothesis to be a true 
exposition of the mode in which the system was organized, refer 
the phenomenon in question to comparatively uncondensed ne- 
bulous matter still surrounding the sun, and extending somewhat 
beyond the orbit of Jupiter. The latter, as a scientific explana- 
tion, is inadmissible; for it is a conjecture deduced from a 
hypothesis, of which the proof is far from Lares com- 
wha and it appears to be phenomenally contradicted by the 
act, that no condensation of this matter presents itself around 
the subordinate orbs which it envelopes, as we should be fully 
entitled to expect would be manifested, were the explanation 
the true one; or, if the matter in question be maintained to be 
revolving with the nucleated mass of the sun round his axis, that 
no such revolution is made apparent, as it should be, in the 
motions of these subordinate masses. 

When from the solar we turn to the stellar regions of the 
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heavens, we find there also aggregations of matter broadly dis- 
tinguished from all those which we have hitherto seen, and 

henomena which are not referable for their causation to any 

nown operative principle. To the former belong the nebule 
strictly so called; to the latter the variable stars. Into any ex- 
amination of the claims of that hypothesis, as to the formative pro- 
cesses through which the solar system in common with others has 
passed in its progress towards its present condition, which has been 
founded on the phenomenal appearances of these nebule, we 
have no intention of entering. Our concern is with the aspects 
which they at present exhibit to us as masses; not with the 
internal changes they may have undergone or may be under- 
going. 

The forms under which these masses present themselves are 
varied and broadly marked ; from a circular or nearly circular 
disc, consisting of a central point almost as eng | defined and 
as bright as an ordinary star, and surrounded by a faint nebulous 
haze, down through almost every conceivable stage to a formless, 
apparently abnormal diffusion, without central accumulation, 
and sometimes without the slightest trace of tendency to aggre- 
gation. The spaces over which some of the latter extend in 
perfect continuity, are vast beyond all we can distinctly realize 
of a continuous mass. The nebula in Orion, for example, we 
know certainly to be diffused over the entire spaces between 
stars; and more than one of the orbs immersed in it seems to 
exhibit traces of condensation of the nebulous matter around it. 
With this immensity of superficial diffusion is conjoined, in this 
case, and in very many others, a depth comparatively trifling. 
Even in some of these masses of much more regular and definite 
form, and form of a character which we naturally connect with 
condensation and revolution, this remarkable anomaly presents 
itself. In the so-called planetary nebule, we find a well-defined 
circular disc, the light of which appears uniform throughout, and 
is even in some cases stronger towards the circumference than 
towards the centre; thus negativing at once the supposition of 
cubically globular form. 

Do these masses partake the motions of the orbs around the 
centre of the firmamental system? Have they any motion of 
translation through space at all? That some of them, at least, 
have their orbits and motions, we have the strongest presumptive 
grounds for believing; for cases exist in which two of these more 
aggregated nebule are manifestly associated as we found binary 
stellar systems to be. If motion be universal among them, how 
strange must be the phenomenal presentations of their motions ! 
and how anomalous, and possibly stupendous, the potential re- 
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actions upon the orbs they may envelope, of such vast, formless, 
loosely coherent diffusions, as those we find in Orion, Andromeda, 
and among the Magellanic Clouds of the southern hemisphere ! 
And if they are at rest, still their reactions upon other orbs, 
whose paths may lead them near or through accumulations of 
such immense extent, may be of the most important and perma- 
nent character. Our ignorance, however, of the condition on 
which the material of these unaggregated nebule subsists, and 
of the agencies at work within it, must baffle all attempts to 
pronounce, with any approach to assurance, as to what the results 
of such reaction would be. We can, for example, conceive that 
material cognate to that of our ether in this respect, that it is 
isolated, through modifying and counteracting agencies, in regard 
of many points of relation to these aggregated orbs; and that 
they may sweep on through it comparatively or wholly unaf- 
fected and unaffecting. 

The phenomena presented by the variable stars are not only 
anomalous as a whole; they are not even reducible under any 
formula or definition which shall embrace them all. In some 
cases we find stated periodicity and regularity of amount in the 
variations of light to which they are subject; and in others the 
variation, though periodical, is not statedly so, or varies con- 
siderably in amount. In others a star never before observed has 
suddenly appeared, attained almost immediately a maximum of 
brightness, sometimes surpassing that of Sirius and even Jupiter ; 
am gradually or quickly faded till it was lost to the most power- 
ful instruments. In others, stars well known and long observed 
have entirely, and as it seems — disappeared ; and, 
conversely, orbs before invisible have suddenly, and so far as we 
can yet say, permanently come into sight. 

All the explanations which have been proffered of these phe- 
nomena are unsatisfactory ; and, indeed, so special and isolated 
by some marked distinction are the phenomena themselves, that 
it seems hopeless to expect any explanation which shall include 
them all. One conjecture, for instance, which supposes a so- 
called cosmical cloud—a flitting diffusion of non-transparent 
matter—to intervene, and either partially or wholly obscure the 
light of the star from us, is objectionable on the ground, that it 
creates for the occasion a form of matter, of which we have no 
known example and no true resemblant analogue. Another, 
which connects the waning light of some of these variable stars 
with partial occultation of the luminiferous primary by an opaque 
revolving secondary, would apply only to those very few cases in 
which the periodicity of variation is unfailing ; and even for these 
it necessitates the supposition of ees far more nearly ap- 
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=! the primary in mass, that we have any right from the ana- 
ogies of our own system to assume ; so nearly approaching it, in- 
deed, that the two would constitute, and should exhibit the _— 
mena of a binary system. The occultation of our sun by his largest 
secondary, could occasion little greater sensible variation in his light 
to the gazer from Sirius, than does a transit of Mercury or Venus 
to us on the earth. A third, which assumes, instead of an inter- 
posed secondary, periodic spots upon the face of the primary, is 
open to a similar objection. It takes an admitted phenomenon of 
our own orb, gives it a fixity and statedness which in our orb it 
does not possess, expands it almost indefinitely in amount, and 
applies it to explain these strange appearances. The spot on 
our sun which should, at frequently recurring intervals and for 
considerable periods, rob us of five-sixths or even more of his 
light and heat—for to this do many of these variations amount— 
would suffice to break up the hele internal arrangements at 
least of our own planet. A fourth of these explanations, which 
associates such mysterious phenomena as those of Tycho’s cele- 
brated star in Cassiopeia, with some gigantic conflagration, on 
the sole ground of the alleged resemblance of its successive 
phases to those of combustion, is too purely fanciful to need 
contradiction. Conflagration of what, and how induced? The 
time we had thought had gone by, when our sun or any sun was 
to be regarded as a mass in a state of actual combustion, vomit- 
ing forth. comets as its refuse-vapours and aerolites as its scorie ; 
when it and its cognate orbs are to be otherwise defined than as 
masses in or around which light-generating forces of great energy 
are at work. 

We are compelled, then, to confess, that of the phenomena 
exhibited by these variable stars no satisfactory explanation can 
be given: that as respects one class of them—those to which the 
hypothesis of conflagration has been attempted to be applied— 
we can conceive no probable agency through which they may be 
induced; and that not only with regard to the several'classes, but 
almost for every special case, we appear at present driven, by the 
peculiarities of the phenomena exhibited, to assign a different, or 
at least a modified, instrumentality of causation. T hey remain, 
with comets, the ether, and the nebule, phenomenal anomalies 
in the system of the Ouranos. They tell alone of mighty activities 
at work, and unceasing actions going on, upon, within, or around 
them; but activities seemingly not generic, and actions certainly 
not identical. 

Such is the Ouranos: with all its leading characteristics of 
rand and harmonious simplicity, and all its more important 
Hannes of still unexplained anomaly. We do not dream of as- 
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serting that aught is inexplicable: far less that apparent anomaly 
is absolute discord and disorder. We have wa alone to show 
that the time has not yet come when the entire order of the 
heavens lies phenomenally patent before us, and the full beauty 
of its arrangements is appreciable by us; and the issuing har- 
mony of its manifested results is susceptible of complete analysis 
by us. Who, indeed, could soberly deem that time had come, 
seeing this were to imply that the five or six thousand years of 
man’s earthly childhood—years of toil and privation, of sorrow 
and weakness, of stern, yet wisest and most benignant discipline, 
of doubts and fears, and wayward, vacillating wanderings, even in 
that work of analysis whereto he is called—had sufficed to exhaust 
the glories of the heavens? It may be that, long ere all its glories 
shall stand revealed, and all its mysteries be unravelled, anomalies 
far more irreducible to formula, and contradictions yet more diffi- 
cult of reconciliation, shall have been unveiled to baffle and con- 
found us, and to throw us back from all phenomenal manifestations 
upon Him who is the Alpha and the -Omega of all. And it may 
be—it shall be—that, ere this consummation of our knowledge of 
the Ouranos shall be attained, present anomaly shall stand re- 
vealed before us as part of an order now undreamed of, and 
apparent contradiction as essential in a harmony now uncon 
ceived. 

We linger for a few moments longer among these gleaming 
and glorious orbs ; in this realm of gigantic activities, and majestic 
evolutions, and unresting transitions; before this form of the 
Ouranos, in its vague, far-looming greatness and mystery, to ask of 
those who assert that scientific inquiry is inimical to imagination, 
not only in its own nature, but in its resulting achievements; that 
it not only unpoetizes the mind engaged in it, but for him and 
for all unrobes the universe of all its poetry,—whether it is indeed 
so here? Are these stars less the poetry of heaven to us, that we 
know them to be ‘ships of heaven,’ each bearing on, perchance, 
through space and time, its freight of glorious and immortal life ? 
Shall our souls be dulled to the still and solemn music of the 
spheres, for that its ‘notes of linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 
vibrate ere they are perfect through millenniums? Is it needful 
to exalt the stately grandeur of these mighty orbs, that we should 
constitute them the lords of human destiny? or must we, before 
these shall impress us, ennoble their ‘deep self-possession and 
intense repose’ into the acts of conscious and sentient beings? 
Shall one ray of glory be reft from our own most royal sun— 
royal in his profuse and ungrudging munificence—while we see 
in him no exacting monarch, but an elder and stronger brother 
of the worlds that wheel around him, ever giving to each of them 
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after the measure of his strength, and well content to receive 
from them after the measure of their weakness? Shall the 
Pleiades beam less meekly down on us in their fair sister-love, 
for that we believe them to be in very fact a sisterhood, and 
know of a surety that, had one indeed been riven away from 
them, all had felt and had mourned the loss; had wound yet 
more firmly together the bonds of their majestic union, and clus- 
tered more closely each to each, as if to shield their sisterhood 
from another such desolation? Shall we watch with lessened 
interest or lessened joy Orion marching up in his strength as if 
to storm the heavens, or ‘ Arcturus with his suns’ circling the 
Pole for ever, or Sirius in his isolation of proud pre-eminence, that 
we know them, though far removed, to be not wholly severed 
from us? Or shall we gaze with diminished wonder and awe up 
into the far-receding and resplendent Whole, because we have begun 
to recognise system among its crowding masses, and to resolve its 
very irregularities into a nobler and more consummate order ; 
because we judge its vast voids to be needful to its vast and fleet- 
winged orbs, and deem those voids, so cold and dead and fathom- 
less to our first ignorance, to be overbridged and pervaded by 
actions and reactions unresting and unending; and that throu 
its opening vistas, glimpses have been given to us of wholes 
as majestic and resplendent, dwindled by distance to a faint and 
dimly perceptible point ? 

Not so. Were mystery a needful element of beauty—were 
fiction and poetry identical, or even coincident, some regret 
were excusable that we could no more retain the ignorance or 
the faith of the young earth with regard to these heavens. For 
such regret we have no cause. Here, as in every department 
of the known or unknown, Science is the precursor and the 

ide of Imagination. Here, in an especial degree, Science 
upholds Imagination to gaze on wonders, before which, unaided, 
she had sunk dazzled and overpowered. No conception of 
hers could ever have approached the solemn and sublime realities 
which Science unveils pefore her: the truth is stranger than all her 
strangest and wildest fictions, and fairer far than all her fairest and 
brightest fancies. If Science has riven from these far-off orbs their 
old-established attribute of fixedness, it has only been that he might 
invest them with the yet loftier characteristic, in the creature, of 
activity that knows no relaxation, and needs no repose. If he has 
uncrowned them as the lords of fate; if before his calm and 
searching gaze, 


* The joy of Jupiter, 
The exaltation of the Dragon’s 
The Sun’s triplicity, and glorious 
Dayhouse on high, the Moon’s dim detriment, 
And all the starry inclusions of all signs’— 
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have for ever vanished, it has only been that these wild and 
reous dreams—dreams of relations that never were, and of 
sympathies that could not be—might give place to relations 
nearly as mysterious, and sympathies far more widely diffused ; 
for he proclaims it as a mathematical certainty, that the glance 
of this dim eye flashes on to the utmost bounds of the inde- 
finitude, and the raising of this feeble arm shakes every world 
from its place, and every sun upon his throne; and while he 
brings before us as a possibility, that the great force which we 
have found so all-pervading and efficient, may represent for the 
earth as a unit the sum and the accordant balance of all the 
forces which operate within it, in and for and around these our 
organisms, and through that living spirit incarnated within them, 
he enables us almost to realize as a strictest fact—at least for these 
worlds and suns and masses—the lofty dream of idealism, that— 


‘We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live.’ 


If he has robbed the wandering comet of all its sublimity of 
terror, as the prophet of instantly coming wrath and desolation, 
he has heard from it, in low, vague whisper beseeming such a 
message, tidings of desolation which may envelop not nations but 
worlds—of wars, not of earthly potentates, but between meeting suns 
—of “the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” If with firm 
hand he has-shivered that crystal sphere, which, with its chiming 
cycles and epicycles rang out of old such strange sweet melody, it 
has been that he might release us from its near and close confine- 
ment; might give us free scope to soar in spirit through the 
ever-expanding and receding realm of indefinitude ; and as he 
guides us up and on, through its unfathomed depths and un- 
measured heights, among its myriad orbs, fixed no more as erst in 
that solid and translucent vault, but hung each in its appointed 
place through virtue of voiceless and viewless forces, might leave 
us to wonder and worship, in silence like their own, amid that 
stranger, sweeter ‘silence of the spheres.’ And if among these 
surpassing glories, high ‘ thoughts that wander through eternity’ 
awake within us, it is because that Science, in grasping all these 
grandeurs, laying his familiar hand on suns and systems, and 
severing them from all their vastnesses of mass, and space, and 
period, as mere incidental and phenomenal accessories, bri 

potentially and experimentally home to us the knowledge, that 
the spirit within us holds relations to time and space different 
from all Material ; that its very createdness is of another phase 
and order than theirs; and that it alone progresses—they only 
change. Through virtue of this knowledge, we are able practi- 
cally to annihilate their utmost length of cycle ; to comprehend 
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their entire existence from origination to dissolution in one 
thought of the mind: we anticipate the time when they shall be 
no more as they now are, with a pity that would be regret, but 
for our faith in His infinitude, of = creative thought they 
are but one phenomenal manifestation; and foresee suns paling 
with age, and systems strewn through the void like the wrecks of 
a boundless storm, and firmaments shattered and rent asunder, 
with, perhaps, less emotion than stirs us when we think of one 
little planet—a point among these majesties—being seen of us no 
more; for that little orb has been our earliest home, and possesses 
for us an interest far beyond all that these can claim—seeing its 
scenes and changes, its day and night, its seasons and years, have 
been transfused into that immortal spirit by having been made 
instrumental in its nurture, and are now fixed and associated 
with it for ever. 

To the consideration of the phenomenal harmony presented by 
that orb, so far as science has yet elucidated it, we ought now to 
direct our attention. But to do anything like justice to such a 
varied and complex subject, would be utterly impossible within 
our present limits; and we feel the more readily excused for 
breaking off now, that the portion of Kosmos as yet before us 
little more than introduces us to our earth and its phenomenal 
presentations. 

It were either the very height of affectation, or something 
worse, to close an attempt to exhibit the phenomenal harmony 
of the heavens, without one reference to Him whom Faith re- 
cognises as the Source and the Life of all things. We shall not 
make any attempt in this place to deduce His being, character, or 

urposes, from the phenomena we have been reviewing. But if 
ive Humboldt is at liberty to refer us on almost every page 
to the eternal order and the eternal laws of Nature, it were 
surely hard that we should be denied all right of reference to 
Him, the alone eternal, without whose preordination we assert 
that this order had never been, and without whose co-ordination, 
these laws had been powerless as the infant’s whisper, to direct 
or control the woth which hang upon them. This is not 
the place or the time, to enter into any detailed examination 
of the merits, as a scientific speculation, of that Hegellian 
Pantheism, which is interwoven with Kosmos. More than a 
scientific speculation it never can become to the vast majority 
of our race. Its merely phenomenal godhood; its deity who 
has no subsistence whatever apart from manifestations, which 
even we, the created and the finite, recognise as finite, tem- 
porary, ever unperfect, and ever changing; a deity, therefore, 
whose infinitude and perfection can be but that of pheno- 
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menal succession—however the intellect for a time may be 
content to rest in him—can never efficiently satisfy that Soul, 
in which the feeling of boundless capacity would be ever asso- 
ciated with the sense of boundless and craving want, but for its 
faith-recognition of His absolute infinitude from whom it came. 
The system may be perfectly coherent and self-consistent ;* its 
intellectual logic may appear complete and irrefragable: it may 
avail for the explication of all phenomena, and even better than 
most systems may seem to explain much or all that is anomalous 
and contradictory. But there is a higher and a mightier logic 
than that of the intellect—the logic of human want and sinful- 
ness and helplessness; and the Soul, finding that the only 
God of this and all similar systems is no more incomprehensible 
in kind than the germination of a seed or the falling of a stone, 
esteems him but another of the gods ‘which are no gods but 
the works of men’s hands ;’—the creation of man’s thought, and 
inferior to the thought which creates. That feature of strict and 
definite objectivity in reference to ourselves, which must, more or 
less, characterize any godhood arrived at by process either wholly 
or partially analytic, necessarily so subordinates him to the spirit, 
that he ceases to be a god in whom it can consciously trust. 
And not here, amid these grandest and most enduring of phy- 
sical manifestations, can the spirit rest for a moment in such a 
godhood as that of any system of Pantheism whatever. It de- 
mands an absolute Cause of all this causation; ‘ an immoveable 
Mover’ of all this motion; an unoriginated Might of all this 
force; a changeless Will evolving all this change ; an eternal and 
independent I AM, from around whose ineffable being this veil 
of phenomenal manifestation may be cast aside, to be no more 


~ resumed, and leave His essential glory undimmed, and Himself 


‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ In its faith in Him, 
and in His absolute and infinite perfection, originate that trust in 
the actual harmony of His physical universe, and that yearning for 
its phenomenal manifestation, which have characterized Man as 
the physicist from the beginning hitherto. That trust and that 
yearning even the cold sceptic, Analysis, has been compelled to 
subserve; has hypothetized and synthetized in conformity with 
them, and in obedience to their prejudications ; and, undeterred 
by failure as to his elucidated results, and unshaken by apparent 
contradiction, has kept steadily on in the path whereinto they 
had impelled him. 


* It is so, perhaps, in all save the fundamental self-inconsistency, which utterly 
vitiates the whole scheme ;—that it removes its so-called Deity out of the province 
of analysis, and then proceeds to analyse and define that which it has pronounced 
to be undefinable and above analysis. 
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note in the perfect and eternal concord ? 


of the ten thousand times ten thousand of the astral 


as the eternal throne—that the God and King of 


has deepened till it was darkness that could be felt. 
strange had it been otherwise. 


We have said that we do not intend attempting to deduce the 
character or the purposes of God from physical manifestation. 
Yet may we not, from all we have seen of principles whose sure 
issues are loftiest harmony, apparently interwoven with the very 
being of the universe of masses, gain by reflection confirmation 
of our faith that in His moral universe too there is no essential 
disorder ; that there, also, apparent anomaly is but an undeveloped 
Shall we wait without 
impatience and without distrust during thousands on thousands 
of years, while planetary actions and reactions and perturbations 
adjust and correct themselves, through virtue of the laws which 
He has appointed; and fret and chafe in impotent restlessness, 
for that we cannot yet see how sin and evil are reconcileable with 
the perfection of the harmony of His spiritual universe? Shall 
we behold Him in His omnipotence of benignity, keeping each 


eaven in 


its appointed path, safe against all collision ; and refuse to believe 
that in His moral government, as in Himself, ‘ Mercy and Truth 
meet together; Righteousness and Peace embrace each other? 
Shall we prejudge—and that most justly—that the physical 
universe shall in its entire and consummated development before 
us, be the perfect reflection of Him of whom and through whom 
and to whom it is, so far as the finite can shadow forth the 
Infinite, the material reveal the Spiritual, the phenomenal unfold 
the Eternal; and shrink so also to prejudge the moral scheme 
which originates and subsists in His absolute and infinite perfec- 
tion, to be, in its entire and consummated development before 
us, far more expressive, glorious, and perfect revelation of 
Him? Shall our faith in laws which we know to be but the in- 
cidental and phenomenal issues of His will, and to subsist as stable 
and efficient alone while He so wills them, be stronger than our 
faith in that law which we know to be unchanging and eternal 


all doeth 


ricHt? We have no will to lose what we may know through 
media of this nature, because at best we can know only in part. 
We admit that Analysis has done and can do little for us here. 
All his attempts to unravel the entire mystery of Providence 
have left us involved in a deep darkness, which around some 


It were 


For what created intellect 
shall, in one glance, include that manifestation of the Uncreated 
which is alone destined to be enduring, and in whose evolution 
all physical phenomenon is but a passing instrumentality ? and 
how should we hope to judge aright of the scheme which re- 
quires eternity wherein to develop, from one brief, moment-like 
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fragment of it, and that, too, most imperfectly known? There 
remains one course for us, and but one, wherein we may find 
rest from all those anxious doubts and fearful questionings which 
the anomalies of moral government awake ; falling back from all 
contemplation, analytic and synthetic alike, of moral phenomena 
and results, as we now behold them, to Him ‘ who appointeth 
the end from the beginning;’ adoring not his mi ht or his 
wisdom, his purity or his righteousness, his faithfulness or 
his love—but Himself, the essence and the sum of all perfection, 
‘giving thanks at the remembrance of His Hoxrness;’ and 
waiting in patience and faith the time, when His moral system 
shall lie before our purged and quickened sight, self-evolving 
and self-explaining; when, in the solemn words of the Psalmist, 
as yet more solemnly rendered and applied by the apostle, ‘ He 
shall be justified in His speaking, and be clear when He is 
judged.’ Meanwhile, be it ours to take up the glorious song of 
David, and to realize the faith and trust of which it was the 
outburst: ‘God reigneth. Let the earth be glad; let the 
multitude of isles’ and of worlds ‘ rejoice therein. Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him’—the clouds and darkness that of 
necessity enveil the Infinite to our finite and erring sight—‘ but 
justice and judgment are the foundation of His throne; mercy 
and truth go before His face.’ Gop rEIGNETH—‘ this is that 
everlasting YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved, wherein 
whoso walketh and worketh it shall be well with him: towards 
this course the witness of our Inward Nature, and the authority 
of Divine Revelation alike point. 
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Art. III. (1.) Oxford University Statutes. Translated by G. R. M. 
Warp, Esq., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Deputy 
High Steward of the University of Oxford. Pickering. 1845. 

(2.) German University Education. By Water C. Perry, Phil. 

Dr. of the University of Gittingen. Longman. 1845. 
(3.) University of Paris. From the Cyclopedia of Grueber and 
Ersche. 


A pisposition has prevailed in many quarters to view univer- 
sities as a creation of modern ecclesiastics, and, as in some sense, 
their appropriate field. Great stress is laid by one class of 
reasoners on the alleged historical phenomenon, that the univer- 
sities of Europe grew out of clerical schools, and under the 
guidance of the church; an opposite class, headed by the able 
German historian Meiners, has anxiously denied the fact, in 
order to claim more effectually for these institutions their right 
to be free from ecclesiastical control. 

It appears to us, that the reasoners on both sides are making 
by far too much of an historical question which is past and gone. 
td the monks preserved for Europe the manuscripts of Roman 
classics, that is no reason why they should have a —— of 
editing, selling, or teaching them. Ifa monkery was really and 
truly founded by St. Benedict, it would not follow that it should 
for ever be kept under subjection, either to his statutes, or to 
the sentiments current among a modern monkish order. Ques- 
tions of money do not here enter. Institutions are not the 
property of the dead; and when they affect great public in- 
terests, they cannot be claimed by a small section of the commu- 
nity. So, too, if any public siecle were originated by the clergy 
many centuries ago and received privileges from the state, they 
do not thereby become the corporate property of our modern 
clergy, with mc Bor the state may not interfere. The clergy are, 
in fact, never anything but life-possessors. They are officers and 
organs of church-in-state ; and if even the entire administration 
of the universities had been formally guaranteed to them by act 
of parliament, such an act would deserve to be revoked (however 
expedient it may have been when enacted) if it now interfered 
with the general well-being. 

In all this it is moreover most erroneously taken for granted 
that universities are a remarkable and novel discovery, or rather 
invention, on which one party has luckily hit ; which no one else 
would have thought of; and of which, therefore, the inventor is 
entitled to a patent right. They are treated as a purely medieval, 
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if not an ecclesiastical product; a phenomenon unheard of out 
of modern Europe. Cadedeetie; all the institutions of Chris- 
tendom have been modified by Christianity: most of them, also, 
either by the magnitude of our kingdoms, or by the peculiar 
form of our governments. Colleges in ancient and in modern 
Rome must be expected to differ. Just so, in comparing the 
anatomy of different animals, the brain in two species will not be 
identical in form or size; yet it would be unreasonable to deny 
that it is a brain on that account. In the lowest creatures, the 
brain may have for its chief function to subserve voluntary 
motion, not contemplation ; still it may be discerned to be a 
brain. So, while nations are either in embryo or in an earlier 
and less complicated form of civilization, their institutions cannot 
be identical with those which afterwards arise. Nevertheless, 
we may discern, not only the close analogy of the former to the 
latter, but that both systems grow up by no accidental genius of 
an individual, or cleverness of a class, but by the wants, desires, 
and capacities, inhering in the position of the people. 

The more civilized communities of the older world may be 
classed as of three kinds: regal, sacerdotal, and aristocratical. 
The few which are called democratic were generally only aristo- 
cracies broken up; and their institutions were a modification or 
a degeneracy of those found in the aristocracies. Now each of 
these forms of government soon found the necessity of institu- 
tions closely analogous to our universities, though variously 
modelled, according to the particular circumstances. The essen- 
tial point of similarity is this. Youths just entering into manhood, 
and especially the sons of the nobility and higher gentry, assem- 
bled for instruction under certain public teachers, preparatory to 
entering on the various posts for which they were designed. 
During this tuition, gaining much mutual acquaintance, they 
were stirred to exertions by emulation; and in no small degree 
earned a reputation, for good or evil, which affected their future 
prospects. What shall be the particular lessons learned, or 
training undergone in such an institution, will depend on the 
general state of knowledge and the public needs; but, independ- 
ently of that, we apprehend that a system is rightly compared 
with our universities, if it have the characteristics which we have 
described. 

Sacerdotal and aristocratical schools alike aim to assemble the 
sons of the nobility and gentry for tuition; but they differ in the 
lessons taught. ‘The priest seeks to initiate the pupils into the 
lore of the age, or perhaps into that of a past age, dispensed 
through the medium of religion, and under a prohibition to 
question its truth. The aristocratical order, on the contrary, 
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360 OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE: 
desires its sons to learn such accomplishments as Cyrus the 
Great is said to have acquired in his primitive Persian univer- 
sity; to ride, to shoot, and to speak truth. To digress for one 
moment, we may add, that the peculiarity of the universities of 
England, since the days perhaps of Elizabeth, has risen out of 
a coalition between the sacerdotal and the aristocratical influ- 
ences, which prevail now either alternately or conjointly. One 
youth imbibes priestly ceremonialism, while another learns to 
ride and to row. One college receives students short of purse, 
and helps them to become schoolmasters; another elects to its 
fellowships none but young men of high family, (bene natos, 
bene vestitos, modicé doctos in arte musicd,) who disdain to use their 
collegiate buildings for scholastic purposes, though many of them 
used to find them convenient in the season as a hunting-box.— 
But to return. The purely regal universities differ from the 
sacerdotal and sdeeaiatiioa, in having no preference for the 
sons of the nobility, but, on the contrary, sometimes discouraging 
their attendance. The object of the despot is to train up docile, 
able, and efficient public functionaries. He generally fears to trust 
his chief nobles with high office ; men of meaner rank are thought 
safer for promotion, as being his creatures, and destitute of 
support from without. It is true, that also the priestly univer- 
sities, where priests are the ruling power, aim to rear public 
functionaries; but they are only too happy to be allowed to 
educate the sons of the military caste, who do not always choose 
to accept the offer. But it is sufficiently clear that institutions 
of this nature are absolutely needed, as soon as government 
a to assume any complexity. If no order of ecclesiastics at 
all had existed in England, our universities would certainly never 
have _— their present shape; yet universities would have 
existed. Some additional vividness may be added to our con- 
viction of this, if we run over in detail the similar institutions 
which have existed in numerous nations. 
Concerning the Priestly Institutions we know least, because 
no sacerdotal country has left us a history of itself. We know, 
however, that the Druids had places pr fon at which 
young men assembled under the superintendence of the priests: 
that the advantages of judicial as well as sacerdotal station, which 
were enjoyed by entering the Druidical order, induced many 
arents to send their sons to them with this object, while others 
joined them after reaching adult age. To translate into modern 
phraseology the aim of their studies, we might say that “law 
and theology combined” were the staple of that “ academical” 
instruction. 
Nor can the case have been different with the Egyptians, 
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among whom, on the one hand, the learning needed was far more 
various: hieroglyphical and common writing, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, morals, and law; on the other hand, access to the civil 
administration of the country was only to be gained through 
this door. As the Egyptian priesthood was a hereditary caste, 
this must have imparted an exclusiveness to their institutions for 
education, which rather militates against our idea of a university. 
They were, however, no more exclusive than the sacerdotal 
constitution itself; and, relatively to those whom alone the law 
allowed to become civil functionaries, the seminaries of instruc- 
tion stood in much the same place as our modern academical 
institutions. 

The Greek aristocracies universally had public schools in 
which it was essential for the sons of genuine citizens to be 
trained; insomuch that Aristotle defines an aristocratical consti- 
tution as being that in which public authority devolved on men 
who received it ‘by education’ (oi xara raideiav); meaning, no 
doubt, that to have been educated at the public schools was 
essential to a statesman or general. Their “curriculum” of 
instruction was finished at an earlier age than with us at present, 
clearly because a practical training to arms formed so large a 
part of the lessons taught. To eject the sons of citizens from the 
public education, would have been felt as depriving them of 
citizenship ; and for a citizen to refuse to send his son for instruc- 
tion, (except through inevitable poverty,) would have been a 
contempt for the fundamental laws of the state. So intimately 
in the mind of a universally-informed and penetrating philo- 
sopher were public education and public morals related, that 
Aristotle concludes his chief treatise on ethics by proposing to 
write another on public tuition, without which it seemed to him 
impossible for virtue to be widely extended. Of course, we are 
not concerned to defend his position in this form. It suffices to 
indicate the fact, that lovers of a free constitution and of good 
order, have generally attached high importance to national insti- 
tutions for training the sons of the upper classes; and that it was 
no discovery reserved for the clergy of the middle ages, or of our 
religion. 

The Roman Republic almost to its last days continued to de- 
spise scholastic teaching ; and it was so immersed in war, foreign 
or domestic, that the practical duties of the camp called for their 
young nobles almost the moment that they were perfect in the 
most essential martial exercises. Under the emperors a new 
state of things arose, but the deficiencies of the Roman organiza- 
tion were remarkably supplied by the institutions of Greece. 
Athens especially had become a sort of university to the imperial 
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city; Rhodes also was a school of eloquence; and Alexandria, 
though much fallen from her high place under the Ptolemies, 
was still a seat of mathematical culture. Academies of various 
kinds were spread, not only through the islands of Greece, but 
into Asia Minor; and since in one or other of these the best 
education which the age afforded was to be had; the want of 
any strictly national universities was not felt by the early em- 

rors. Nevertheless in the provinces where Greek was unknown, 
and the Latin language was the only medium of public business, 
especially in the great districts called ‘Africa,’ Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, the importance of public establishments for educating 
the sons of the native aristocracy was soon felt, and formed a 
fixed part of the Roman policy. To this we must impute the 
spreading of a Romanized language over Spain and France, 
which is talked to this day by an Iberian or Celtic population. 
The same would have been the case in Africa, and perhaps in 
Britain, had not later invaders,—Arabs and 
their own tongues. Thus also we hear of ‘schools of Latin 
eloquence’ in Gaul, Spain, and Africa, out of which came in 
fact the chief part of the public functionaries. 

In despotic governments, where the action of the public is sys- 
tematically repressed and benumbed, the whole welfare of the 
state and permanence of its material greatness depend on the 
talents and fixed policy of its executive officers. Hence we 
might expect, what is the case, that every despotism, even over 
cultivated nations, goes rapidly to decay, unless its public func- 
tionaries are trained on some well defined system, which assures 
tor them a high average of talents and diligence, and removes 
their appointment from the influence of individual caprice. From 
the want of such institutions, the old Macedonian empire sank 
into imbecility, as steadily and quickly as those of Asiatic growth. 
Of all despotisms of the oriental type, none perhaps was more 
respectable than that of the Moors in Spain; and there also 
the public colleges were important enough to attract Christian 
students from Gaul and Britain. The Roman despotism gvae way 
more slowly than those of the East, and was often sustained and 
renewed beyond expectation by the ee of its 
municipalities, and by the talents ofits high officers. But it had also 
risen by deep pore and long hereditary skill; and the enormous 
preponderance of the army over all civil influences makes it hard 
to ascribe much to the institutions for education ; at any rate, 
they were utterly inadequate to control the social mischiefs of 
the day, under which the state at length broke down. Modern 
experience seems to have made it increasingly manifest that a 
despotism which may in the long run be called judicious,— 
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on the one hand, prepares a nation for constitutional freedom by 
its wise general measures, and on the other, incites them to 
claim legal safeguards by its occasional arbitrary acts. Hence 
its euthanasia is to merge itself in rational liberty, and it is 
generally useful or necessary as a transitional state ; but it seems 
— for a despotism—or any administration at all—to be 
judicious in the long ran, which does not select its public officers 
according to merit, and does not for this purpose secure an 
efficient training for them in public institutions, from which, 
ordinarily if not always, its functionaries shall proceed. 

The most eminent instance of this, on a great scale as to geo- 
graphical extent, population, and duration in time, is the system 
of despotism established in China, where the civil officers are 
rigidly chosen by literary merit, and those of the army by suitable 
martial accomplishments. All western writers on China ascribe 
to this the general content of the people, and the excellent order 
of their country ; and although the utilitarian quality of their 
moral culture appears to account for much that is cramping and 
debasing in the pervading mental influences, no one can fail 
to recognise the good tendencies of the seminaries of instruc- 
tion, and the softening which they bring to the worst evils of 
tyranny. 

Next to China, an Englishman naturally thinks of the great 
East Indian despotism, in which, equally as in China, Turkey, 
or Imperial Rome, aristocracy is saeuae, and public opinion 
has no constitutional organ. The difficulties with which we have 
to struggle in governing that rich and interesting country are so 
great, as somewhat to soften the edge of criticism, when we begin 
to complain of its oppression. Without venturing a panegyric 
on the British rule over India which the facts will not sustain, 
we may safely say, that our sway would be unendurable if the 
public education of our officers were neglected; that our worst 
errors are due to prejudices which have affected English legis- 
lation at home as well as in India, and that our administration 
has often been able and honourable when the general measures 
have been pernicious. But let this pass; for it is not our place 
just now to eulogize Hayleybury College, or to prove that such 
institutions necessarily soften tyranny. We are merely pointing 
out, that a despotism which aims to govern by system naturally 
and necessarily erects seminaries of this nature ; and that it is an 
error to treat them as a medieval peculiarity. Even the Pasha 
of Egypt would seem to have learned that the feebleness of the 
Sultan’s rule is caused by the ignorance of his public officers ; 
and that to have institutions for their education is a matter of 
the first necessity for an energetic power. 

NO. VI. cc 
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The time may come when all our institutions for education 
shall be, not only voluntary, but wholly unrecognised by the 
state ; but as long as it is otherwise, it is monstrous to imagine 
that the state would be stepping out of its proper line, if it were 
to modify, to remodel, to revolutionize ever so totally, the entire 
organization of our universities. The expediency of such a pro- 
ceeding must be argued on its own merits. 
If we were disposed to treat the general question by an @ priori 
method, as one of pure theory, we might be tempted to lay down 
that the three kinds of university to which we have pointed, seek 
for three different ends: the aristocratic, for liberal accomplish- 
ment, (in whatsoever they may hold that to consist ;) the sacer- 
dotal, for truth, (according to their conception of truth;) the 
despotic, for practical ability. But we have already noted, that 
in nations like our own, where mixed principles sway the su- 
_ power, mixed elements are found in the universities also. 
he universities of Germany and of France have for their chief 
end to rear public functionaries, and thus come under the de- 
spotic type, like the East Indian colleges, or the schools of the 
Paste of Egypt. Yet inasmuch as clergymen are one class of 
public functionaries, they are of course included in those univer- 
sities ; and, especially in Paris, this may seem to impart to the 
institution somewhat of the sacerdotal type. Again, from the 
enlightened spirit of the monarchs of Germany, seconding the 
zeal of scholars and men of science, no small part of the univer- 
sity studies is directed to promote liberal accomplishment without 
any immediate professional aim, and herein we see the aristo- 
cratic type. If all three ends were fully worked out, up to the 
highest knowledge of the age in each, and due room were left 
for advancement, this might seem to be the perfection of a 
university; but in practice, though none of these aims may be 
wholly neglected, one is generally more prominent than the 
rest. A grievous complaint was made by Bacon against all 
existing universities, that they were concerned solely to teach old 
systems of knowledge, but made no provision for pushing forward 
the boundaries of science. Undoubtedly this has been the great 
defect of our English institutions, (with the very limited excep- 
tion of the pure mathematics, which, in some degree, Cambridge 
has — to advance, especially in recent times;) and an idea 
is widely spread among thoughtful men of our own nation, that 
the defect is inherent in the nature of universities. The Ger- 
mans, however, seem born to refute that opinion. Whatever 
other inconveniences their system may draw with it, no one can 
question that in every science, practical and theoretic, the 
greatest advances that are made in Germany come out of their 
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universities. The immense erudition there accessible has not 
been allowed to cramp genius, or tie men’s minds down to past 
knowledge as exhausting all attainable truth. 

Some persons will perhaps deny that universities ought to 
aim at all at imparting ‘ practical ability,’ which, they will say, 
belongs to strictly professional education, and ought to come after 
a university course. With this is sometimes combined the idea, 
that statesmanship should be regarded as a peculiar science, like 
medicine, or law, or engineering ; and that those who aspire to act 
in the executive or legislative government, should be required to 
undergo a special training, beyond the curriculum of study pur- 
sued in the university: in which case, the university would have, 
as its sole object, the higher function of cultivating truth and 
taste in the abstract. We would not deny, that a professed 
statesman needs to study details, which could not be usefully 
taught in a university; but, we apprehend, such matters are best 
learned by private effort. By far the most important part of a states- 
man’s education is in principle unprofessional ; viz., the general 
cultivation of the ew and the imbibing of liberal yet practical 
knowledge, such as all men ought to desire to obtain. Depre- 
cating, as we do, low utilitarian notions, which would undervalue 
all mental culture that does not yield immediate and palpable 
fruit, we yet cannot but think that abstract science, and what is 
vaguely called liberal knowledge, will wander into absurd or un- 

rofitable vagaries if they are not at intervals checked by demand- 
ing some fruit of them. It deserves remark, that the most abstract 
of sciences has earned its most beautiful developments only 
under the pressing calls of utility, and has constantly wasted its 
force to no purpose when speculating without practical end. 
The Greek geometers went nigh to break their hearts about the 
trisecting of angles, the extracting of the cube root, and the 
squaring of the circle; and though they invented on the wa 
many curious curves, they elicited very little general truth. 
Their astronomers, having little of the practical field which navi- 
gation has given to the moderns, were seduced into abstract 
speculations which merged their science in astrology; nor has 

nglish mathematics, as studied in both our universities, been 
clear from the imputation of missing its highest goal, by keeping 
too wide of its applications to art or to the science of the uni- 
verse. The real world of God is adapted to call out our mental 
powers, and perfect our abstract knowledge ; and we cannot think 
that universities will be at all more successful in cultivating either 
truth or taste in the abstract, if everything that can be called 
practical, we may add, professional, be removed to a distance from 
them. On the other hand, men’s capacity for business is not 
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7 by a routine of mechanical experience, nor by imbibing 
the knowledge peculiar to any one profession ; but far more by 
a general and liberal culture. On the whole, therefore, while 
we allow that there are professional studies which must follow, 
and cannot be included in, a university course, as those of the 
lawyer and physician, we see no necessity that even these should 
be studied beyond the academical precincts, much less do we 
allow that that aptitude for public and practical life which is so 
important for all, and, in a free country, is so essential for the 
working of its institutions, can be fitly disregarded as one end of 
university studies. 

Bacon was, perhaps, the first man who definitely conceived of 
the investigation of truth as, at least, one great object for which 
universities ought to exist. Regarding all knowledge as progressive, 
he saw that professional skill needed to be fed by the instructions 
and new discoveries of those whose life was set apart from the 
direct pursuit of professional gain, in order that they might 
inquire into the pure science. Certainly, if we take up the 
topic from this point of view, it is easy to answer the objections 
of those who treat the demand of university reformers for a wider 
range of science, as a concealed utilitarianism, and as an attempt 
to convert university instruction into a system purely profes- 
sional. This is not a just representation. It is possible that par- 
ticular ‘universities,’ so called, especially in Italy, and in the 
south of France, have been mere colleges for usiky rofessional 
teaching, such as we might name medical or law colleges. But 
physiology and comparative anatomy, botany, and chemistry, 

istory, jurisprudence, and constitutional law, belong, in different 
measures, to general study; and the ‘ professors’ of all these 
branches are students of truth, not practitioners for gain. If the 
‘ pursuit of truth’ be rightly interpreted—as needing a discrimi- 
nation between the more and the less valuable truth, the fruitful 
and the unfruitful, the nobler and the baser—it will be admitted 
that in and dy its pursuit ‘practical ability’ will be to a great 
extent cultivated, and ‘ polite accomplishment’ be acquired. 

It deserves more explanation than common historians give us, 
why the idea of institutions for the pursuit of truth slipped awa 
so easily from the Grecian world. It is certain that the schoo 
of philosophy, from Socrates downward, distinctly conceived it 
to be their function to investigate truth ; but the state nowhere 
embodied this conception in a public establishmént, unless we 
regard as an exception the astronomical institutions of Alex- 
andyia. The time was certainly arrived in Greece for real 
universities in the modern sense. The older public schools 
had been found inadequate to the demands of an inquiring 
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and comparatively enlightened age. In spite of the struggles 
of a few old-fashioned persons in favour of the old educa- 
tion, the contemporaries of Alcibiades deliberately preferred 
the instructions of the acute persons, in that day called so- 
phists. They were dissatisfied with the antique dogmatic 
teaching, and longed for positive knowledge and proof. As no 
ready-made science oll start up to satisfy their cravings, 
they listened greedily to everything that bore the semblance of 
science. All ingenious reasonings were acceptable; and when 
the contradictory results of such processes proved that something 
was wrong, the lesson learned was rather that of universal scep- 
ticism than of reverential love for truth. With these causes, 
rising out of the backward state of knowledge, political ones co- 
operated to banish that consecutive study in successive genera- 
tions which alone can overcome the difficulties to be encountered, 
and unlock the secrets of the universe and of the human mind. 
The most intelligent and the most powerful state of Greece was 
wildly democratic, had long learned to trust everything to indi- 
vidual tastes and genius, and had no conception of enacting a 
new public system of instruction. In all Greece the communities 
were so small, that the energies of every man who was rich 
enough to have any leisure were needed for public affairs; and 
there, as in Rome, a man of retired thought incurred odium as a 
useless citizen. This continued devngh the whole republican 
period. Under royalty, Greece suffered calamities more severe 
than ever: she dwindled and drooped, until Rome planted on 
her a yet more grievous despotism, under which her population 
vanished rapidly, with her spirit, her virtue, and her genius. In 
Egypt, indeed, the Greeks were more favourably situated; but 
it om seem as if the policy of the first Ptolemy—who, to 
conciliate his new subjects, taught the Greeks to emulate 
Egyptian superstition—infused a principle of decay into Alex~ 
andrian science. At any rate, it is certain that mathematics 
sank into the seer of astrology, and left to the nations no 
practical proof that there was any certain truth attainable to man 
concerning the external realities of the world. Hence it was, 
we er that if a Tacitus or a Pliny formed the plan of 
an educational institution—such as Pliny himself kept up on his 
estates—they were only able to regard it as directed to deal out 
some portion of the accumulations of knowledge, and to cultivate 
talents for busitiess. The idea of institutions which should tend 
to investigate truth, went to sleep until Bacon or his contem- 
poraries revived it. 

Unfortunately, our English universities have never made any 
effort, perhaps not even pretension, to fulfil this office. Their 
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practical function has long been to rear clergymen, schoolmasters, 
and gentlemen, by imparting to all indifferently the knowledge 
which is professional to the schoolmaster. The very limited 
extent of the instruction given will be best understood by the 
ublic at large from some of the phenomena of university tuition, 
is is not conducted by the Professors, men of mature age, and 
whose lives are given to their peculiar branch; these are super- 
seded and made useless by the real teachers, called Tutors. The 
tutors again are of two sorts:—the college tutor, who is appointed 
by the head of his college, and is almost always one of the 
Fellows ; and the private tutor, who has no public appointment 
or sanction, but obtains pupils by his reputation for ability. Of 
these, the former class is of course superior in rank, and alone 
possesses any proper authority; but the latter have the advan- 
e in numbers, and often in talent. Young men who have 
ta high honours in the examination for their bachelor’s 
egree, ordinarily at the age of twenty-two, or even twenty-one, 
are forthwith able to commence a career in the character of 
acai tutor. In fact, most of those who fulfil the office have 
gun at this “_ age; and as the temptation is then very great 
to refuse no pupils who offer, the hours of the private tutor are 
soon so preoccupied, that he has little opportunity left for en- 
larging his own range of study and thought. Even the ‘long 
vacation’ is busily filled up by similar occupation, although the 
seat of teaching is removed from Oxford to some pleasant abode 
in Wales or Cumberland. The diligent instructor thus plies his 
ren. perhaps from the age of twenty-two to thirty, thirty- 
ve, or forty, with wonderfully little increase of knowledge. It 
mays however, happen that he is soon elected to a fellowship, 
and after taking his master’s degree at the age of twenty-five, is 
appointed to the office of college tutor; or again, he may gain 
an appointment to the mastership of a grammar-school, or some 
ecclesiastical preferment. We understand, that although a few 
rivate tutors continue at their occupation till a later age, yet, 
‘om various causes, the great majority passes off rapidly, to give 
lace to a new generation. If the college tutor does not come 
into work at quite so early an age, his energies are more crippled 
by the routine of college and university business thrown upon 
him, and by the necessity of lowering his instructions to the 
capacity of the least advanced in his classes. Whatever his 
abilities and his promise, nothing but a rare determination to 
employ his vacations in study will enable him to extend his 
reading much beyond that which the university examinations 
strictly demand ; and the higher his capacities, the less chance is 
there that his college will be allowed the advantage of his fully 
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matured intellect. All the ablest tutors are lost by marriage, 
with which they give up their fellowships; ten years, we believe, 
is beyond the average Sietiten of their stay, and the cases in 
which tutorships are held to a later period of life are, with rare 
exceptions, those in which the occupant is deficient in talent. 
Perhaps he is waiting till the holder of some rich living shall die 
and vacate it for him, or he is speculating on his chance of be- 
coming Head of the college. It is, at any rate, beyond a doubt 
that the greater part of the efficient tuition at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is imparted by men who are between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty; and probably not a fifth part of the tutors, pri- 
vate and public conjoined, exceed the age of thirty-five. 

A necessary result of this (as well insisted on by Mr. Lyell, 
the geologist, in some recent remarks) is, that at our universities 
none of the progressive sciences can be taught. The tutors wisely 
confine the university course, as closely as possible, to know- 
ledge which is attained as perfectly, and can be taught as 
efficiently, at the age of twenty as at fifty; which, having been 
learnt once is learnt for ever, and scarcely admits of improvement. 
This is nearly the case with the ‘ classics and mathematics’ of an 
English university ; and were it not so, such a system of youthful 
tutors could not be maintained. On considering the immense 
grasp of human knowledge in modern times, and our immea- 
surable superiority to the ancients in every branch which can be 
named, it appears startling that in pure mathematics alone our 
universities should venture to desert the ancient teaching. Yet 
more surprised is a stranger, on examining the calendars or other 
compendiums which exhibit the theoretic system of these very 
institutions. The number and variety of professors would give 
one to imagine a most varied and extensive cultivation of sciecne. 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, Anglo-Saxon,—and recently, several 
modern languages,—Roman and English law, political economy, 
modern history, botany, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, experi- 
mental physics, astronomy, anatomy, medicine, pathology, music, 
Greek archeology, besides moral philosophy and divinity, are 
nominally cultivated and taught by special professors. Nothing 
can be cant, than that one element of our university system 
has acted the part of usurper and oppressor over the rest. The 
collegiate and ecclesiastical influence has used its political and 

cuniary predominance to extinguish the efficiency of the 
iterary, scientific, and purely academical element. ‘The profes- 
sors, at least in Oxford, must be before now convinced, that 
nothing but the interference of the supreme legislature can release 
them from their useless and humiliating position. In the year 
1839, in consequence of their formal complaint to the Heads of 
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the colleges that the attendance on their classes, always miserably 
small, was becoming less than ever, a statute was proposed to Con- 
vocation by the Heads, intended to bring some little remedy for 
the evil. But it was thrown out by a great majority; and it is 
beyond a doubt, that every similar attempt at reform must be 
crushed by the votes of the tutorial interest, and especially of the 
rivate tutors, whose pecuniary gains would be annihilated! by any 
important change of the studies. What adds to the extravagance 
of the existing anomaly is, that while the collegiate system 
practically enforces that the great majority of those who teach 
secular learning shall be ecclesiastics, it also puts insuperable 
barriers in the way of studying theology ; insomuch that a decent 
theological education cannot be obtained from the public instruc- 
tions of either Oxford or Cambridge. 
It is humbling to an Englishman to turn from his native insti- 
tutions to those of Germany or even of Paris. The Parisian 
university has four faculties, entitled, the Theological. the Philo- 
sophical, (divided into literature and science,) the Juristical, and 
the Medicinal. Concerning the value of their theology, it does 
not now appertain to us to form an estimate; yet it cannot be 
said, that in it, any more than in science, jurisprudence, or 
medicine, the professors hold, as with us, unwilling sinecures. 
The university possesses eight colleges, some of them well 
endowed for the aid of students, and the whole system goes on 
erage according to its theory and its foundation statutes. 
ith us, many of the collegiate enactments strictly confine the 
bounty of the founder to poor scholars, by which, undoubtedly, 
was understood those whose friends could not support them, and 
not those merely who have no property independent of their rich 
relatives. Yet (so tangled is our condition) any attempt to apply 
the funds according to the spirit of the ree: i would produce 
mere mischief, now that the colleges are supreme over the uni- 
versity. It would be equivalent to enacting, that abject povert 
should be the great essential for entering the ranks, out of whic 
the academic governors are to be chosen. 

But besides the university, properly so called, and its colleges, 
Paris possesses many other noble institutions for the promotion 
of science, which are recited, to the number of twenty-two, in 
Ersch and Grueber’s Cyclopedia. Of these, the most remarkable 
are, 1. The Royal College of France, with twenty-one professors 
(of whom eight teach oriental languages,) and about six thousand 
pupils; 2. The School of Living Oriental Tongues, with six 

rofessors; 3. The Royal Polytechnic School; 4. The Royal 
Bhool of Bridges and Ways; 5. The Royal Mining School ; 
6. The Royal Engineers’ School. These have a truly Euro- 
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pean celebrity ; and in the departments of language, science, and 
art, promote the highest ends for which universities could be 
instituted. 

With still greater humiliation do we, as Englishmen, turn to 
the spectacle of German literary activity ; for there is no depart- 
ment of lofty, refined, deeply-rooted, wide-branching knowledge, 
and in which our universities would freely proclaim their wish to 
excel, but those of Germany are immeasurably their superiors in 
it, It is needless to parade statistical details, which, with a 
variety of acceptable information, will be found in Dr. Perry’s 
unpretending volume, which we have set at the head of this 
article. We have but to look at a bookseller’s monthly list, or to 
examine the editions of classical works current in Eogland, or 
the various aids to the students of antiquity; and it will be at 
once transparent that our native institutions have been too far 
distanced in the race ever to be able to regain an equality, with- 
out a decisive organic reform. The case is plain. Our univer- 
sity teachers pursue certain branches of literature, only as a 
means to an end beyond ; as a mode of getting a livelihood for 
the first ten years of manhood, to be abandoned, probably, for 
something more gainful, or something at least on which they can 
marry. e German professors pursue their duties as the busi- 
ness of their lives; and therefore, even when ambition and 
avarice do enter largely as incitements, they are but lower 
motives towards the same intellectual development. On the 
other hand, so intensely does the moneymaking influence swallow 
up our system, in spite of its pretensions to liberal and unprofes- 
sional culture, that (as one example) no exertions of zealous 
teachers can produce a high standard of mathematical acquire- 
ment at Oxford, simply because the fellowships are there seldom 
or never capable of being made rewards to that branch of science. 
The contrary fact produces at Cambridge the contrary effect; 
though a few high classical scholars are always reared x tm by 
the certain rewards which Trinity fellowships hold out. That the 
Oxford men themselves understand very well, how necessary are 
direct pecuniary inducements to study, has been illustrated by 
various recent enactments. The present Hebrew Professor, the 
well-known Dr. Pusey, in conjunction with his brother, Philip 
Pusey, Esq., gave to the university some thousand pounds, to 
enlarge the Kennicott fund for establishing some Hebrew scholar- 
ships, in “— of thus drawing some attention to that neglected 
language. So, likewise, when Colonel Boden left his ample 
fortune to found a Sanscrit professorship, the university applied 
specially to the Lord Chancellor for leave to devote part of the 
property to the object of scholarships. Our most recent infor- 
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mation—which we believe to be correct—states that the students 
of both Hebrew and Sanscrit are limited just to the very few 
who conceive themselves to have a chance of these petty bene- 
fices ; and that on some occasions, the Sanscrit language has been 
able to boast only one ‘petitor’ (we cannot say ‘ competitor’) 
for one scholarship. 

There is yet another point of view from which our system shows 
its egregious unfairness towardsall other knowledge than that which 
suits the pecuniary interest and personal importance of the tutors, 
In ancient days, or rather in times not so very remote, pupils en- 
tered our universities as mere boys, at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen. It was then an ordinary matter to take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts before eighteen, and of Master before twenty-one. Thus, 
even if attention was wholly confined to the classics, or mathe- 
matics, until eighteen, yet after that year the student had much 
time to give to other subjects. But now the public schools 
detain him through the years which he once would have passed 
as an undergraduate at the university ; and after he has already 
spent ten or twelve years upon two ancient languages, the uni- 
versity keeps him still at work on the same never-ending topic. 
In consequence also, a clever youth finds, that if he does not 
wish to read for ‘honours,’ the stock of knowledge which he 
brings with him is greatly more than is needed for getting his 
degree, as far as mere language is concerned. That which is 
needed beyond is (at Oxford) very trifling, as is also the mathe- 
matical acquirement essential at Cambridge. Hence the tempta- 
tion to idleness is exceedingly increased. 

A partial remedy for these mischiefs easily suggests itself, if 
only the patient could be persuaded to take it; which the 
attempt of the Heads of Houses at Oxford, in 1839, proves to be 
beyond hope—at least, until a necessity from without is seen to 
be ae, 4 We cannot undertake to explain in detail what 
measure the Heads desired, but we happen to know that the fol- 
lowing has been much talked of in certain select Oxford circles: 
to establish an entrance examination, at least as severe as the 
—- ‘ little go ;’ to confer the bachelor’s degree a year and a 

If after it; and then allow or exact another year and a half, to 
be dedicated to the lectures of professors, with suitable examina- 
tions to follow. This would be all in the right direction, but 
would be immensely short of the necessity of the case. It is quite 
unreasonable to demand of young men who enter the university 
walls at the age of eighteen, many of them already familiar 
with some of the most difficult classics in both tongues, that they 
should _— a single month iz the university on the same sub- 
ject. oreover, acter is a difficulty unmanageable without 
legislative interference,) so great a bonus as the fellowships, with 
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all their consequences, will inevitably draw study aside, as 
hitherto, into one exclusive channel, until the Gatlin knot is 
severed, by declaring that they shall be given to literary or 
scientific merit of any hind, which the university degrees recognise. 
If with this were combined a thorough working out of the now 
theoretic professional system, Oxford and Cambridge would soon 
show that England could cope with her continental rivals in 
hilosophy and history, as well as in pure mathematics and 
industrial mechanism. 

But new questions open upon us, the moment we touch these 
long-neglected and deeply-corrupted universities. A few only 
of them are concisely and pointedly brought out in the able 
preface by Mr. G. R. M. Ward, deputy high steward of the 
university, — to his translation of the Oxford university 
statutes. e complains, first, of the inordinate authority en- 
joyed over the 8 university by the Board* of the Heads of 
onese, persons who, whatever their amiable qualities, could 
never have risen to their station, if known to have any disposi- 
tion towards university or college reform; secondly, of the total 
prostration of all university action suffered by the thirty-five 
— who have no organ of their own, no seats at the 

oard of the Heads, and (therefore!) no pupils, who have, in 
fact, been taken away by the Heads, in order to swell the im- 
portance of their several colleges ; thirdly, of the subscription by 
all to the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, and (for admittance 
on a college foundation) to the Act of Uniformity also, which 
parliament imposed, and continues to impose, upon laymen—a 
system of which he gives a concise retrospect. It is certainly 
incredible that this last enactment—a remains of the persecution 
of Nonconformists, which disgraced the Restoration—can long 
be allowed to stand; buat we do not look on its abolition as a 
matter of immediate and peculiar interest to dissenters, as dis- 
senters. Most of us have now established colleges and of our own, 
for educating our ministers ; few of our lay students will care to 
frequent the old universities until a very great change shall be 
made in the public course of instruction. Indeed, so long as the 
decisive preponderance of power in the universities must lie with 
the conservative and ecclesiastical party, it is so manifestly their 
true policy to allure dissenters to enter their walls, that we can 
scarcely account for their aversion to do so without casting on 
them more or less dishonourable imputations. 

Ever since Sir W. Hamilton’s attack on these institutions, in 
the Edinburgh Review, some fifteen years ago, university re- 
formers have been disposed to take their cue from him, as to the 


* In Cambridge, by a Board annually elected, called the caput; which, however, 
cannot be anything but a committee to represent the heads. 
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necessity of making the university independent of the colleges. 
The only method which we have heard proposed for effecting this, 
without a revolution so violent as to endanger the future existence 
of the universities, is that which has been alleged by report to 
have the sanction of the Archbishop of Dublin and the late Dr. 
Arnold—namely, to restore to Masters of Arts their ancient 
right of opening independent Halls, and with it, as of old times, 
a seat at the governing board of the university. It would, in 
this case, be requisite to lay down some a definition, to dis- 
tinguish the bona fide Principal of a Hall from one who should 
assume the name without being able to get scholars. Such a 
measure would undoubtedly facilitate several other needful re- 
forms in these institutions, but in and by itself could not be 
accepted as an improvement without alloy. The most important 
immediate result—to Oxford, at least—would be to allow a great 
increase in the number of the students : for since in that university 
undergraduates are not allowed to reside out of the college walls, 
the pressure for admittance is often very vexatious, especially in 
those colleges which have obtained a name for able tutorship. 
We were personally acquainted with a case which we are 
assured is not very uncommon. A friend of ours had a son at 
Rugby, aged fourteen, whom he wished to get, in due course, 
admitted into a certain college at Oxford. He accordingly 
wrote to the Head of the college, stating all particulars, and re- 
questing that, when the proper time arrived, he might learn 
what further steps were needed. The Head immediately re- 
turned a reply, couched in civil terms, but totally declining the 
application. Our friend, in much surprise, wrote again, saying 
that he feared he must have ill conveyed his meaning. He di 
not desire his son to come into residence until he was of the age 
of eighteen, so that there were four years more to run, which, 
he imagined, could not have been understood. ‘The Head wrote 
again, saying that he had perfectly understood ; but his book of 
promises, and a list supplemental to it, were both so full, that it 
would be trifling with him to hold out any hope of admission for 
his son.— At the same time, it is notorious that no titled person 
meets with such repulses. One effect of opening independent 
Halls would be, that men of talent would give their lives to the 
work of teaching, and their superiority would gradually lessen 
attendance on the colleges, unless these corporations improved 
their tutorial system. But it would confirm, more than ever, the 
preponderance of ‘ Arts’ (i. e., practically, classics and mathe- 
matics) over everything else, unless other measures were simul- 
taneously slognd to give to the professors a voice in the uni- 
versity. 
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That no important amelioration can any longer be expected 
without legislative interference, is, we believe, a conviction deeply 
rooted in the minds of those who have given most thought to the 
subject. But whenever the time for that interference shall arrive, 
we trust that our legislators will discern that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge contain within themselves active, able, and far-seein 
minds, which are now doomed to comparative uselessness ; a 
that the first business of parliament is to free these pent-up 
energies. A Daubeny, a Buckland, a Powell, a Hayman 
Wilson, all in one university, show what might be done, if their 
action were not crippled. The time, we suppose, will soon come 
round, when Mr. Christie will renew his motion in the House of 
Commons to address the Crown for a Royal Commission to visit 
these universities. ‘The extreme complication and number of the 
reforms needed, perhaps make it necessary to pursue this 
method: yet the danger is great that a commission might receive 
secret directions to hush up whatever is disagreeable, and might 


; succeed in putting the whole question on the shelf, as has actually 


happened with the Scotch universities. We should therefore 
wish to know whether, in preference, a series of resolutions might 
not be proposed to the house; such as the following :— It is ex 
é mei that all the studies for which the universities have pro- 
‘fessors should be provided for in the university examinations 
‘and degrees:—that no disproportionate premiums of money 
‘ ought to be permitted in the universities, which tend to draw 
‘away study into exclusive channels, and render the professor- 
‘ships of other studies mere sinecures:—that the professors 
‘ ought to have a chief voice in deciding the course of academic 
‘instruction:—that any points in the College statutes which 
‘interfere with these necessary ends, are injurious to the well- 
‘being of the universities, and are a practical usurpation of its 
‘ chartered rights; and as such, ought solemnly to be repealed :— 
‘that so much of the Act of Uniformity as imposes religious 
‘ tests on those who hold place or preferment in the universities 
‘ or colleges, ought to be repealed as soon as can conveniently be 
‘done.’ Ifvotes to this effect were passed, they would, on the 
one hand, give important warning to the cautious, calculating, 
and too often time-serving men, who direct the university coun- 
cils, and might add great strength to the internal movement for 
reform; and, if otherwise, a Royal Commission, following after 
such votes, would almost inevitably work in the direction which 
they point out, and would be less likely to — the hopes 


of reformers. Such at least are the thoughts which have occurred 


to us; but as to the decision of such questions, we cordially defer 
to the judgment of practical statesmen, who are aiming at the 
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same ends. At present, we desire to tender our thanks, or rather 
our congratulations, to Mr. Christie, for the important wet es 
which it is his honour to have taken in hand. Certainly the lines 
from which Westminster school has most unluckily selected its 
motto, are applicable in a high degree to our two universities.* 

“ Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fluxit.” 

From the Restoration downward, their baleful influence may 
be traced in church and state so clearly, and their toryism has 
been so avowed, that any bystander might have expected in our 
whigs a firm and active olation toreform them. But whiggery 
is spell-bound! The remembrance of college days has seemed to 
paralyze our Lord Greys and Lord Johns with filial piety; and 
unless they become alarmed by the depth to which the tractarian 
movement has penetrated, the whole generation of whigs may, as 
heretofore, quietly allow the national universities to countermine 
their work. The powerful Grey ministry was inclined to reward 
its dissenting supporters by graciously allowing dissenters to 
graduate (that was all!) in the universities; but it never struck 
them, that for the interests of science and for the welfare of the 
state those universities ought to be reformed, even if there were 
not a dissenter in the island. We are, however, willing to hope 
that the last ten years has taught them some painful lessons. 
They have perhaps learned that it is more dangerous to inflame 
ee en ambition by deference and consideration, than 
to excite its enmity by totally ignoring its pretensions. They 
have seen that the efforts of the universitiest to support 
political instead of scientific interests have been oud on 
the increase, ever since the ill-starred hour when the whigs, with 
their immense parliamentary force, threw on a dissenting and 
unofficial member the onus of introducing a petty movement to- 
wards university reform, and then—allowed it to fall, stillborn, 
to the ground. It remains to be seen whether they will still give 
lukewarm support to this grave question ; whether they will con- 
tinue to defer it to a distant day, when it will assuredly be taken 
up with a radical grasp, and bring about perhaps a summary and 
violent change, on which the true friends of science may hesitate 
in bestowing the name of reform. 


* The Westminster motto is, Jn patriam populumque. 

+ We do not forget the honourable superiority by which Cambridge is distin- 
ished, who, even in her most decided fits of toryism, continues to advance, by 
er public system, some highly important sciences. 
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Art. IV. Festus. A Poem. By Pup James Baitey, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition. London: 1845. 


Tue increase of authors in the present day has been followed by 
a corresponding increase in the diversity of the means employed 
to secure longevity to their productions. Our ‘ poetaccios, 
poetasters, and poetitos,’ as Ben Jonson hath it, being all 
more or less in debt to Oblivion, are fain to resort to as many 
subterfuges as may be, in the hope of keeping as long as possible 
out of the reach of a creditor more inexorable than Sir Moth 
Interest, or Sir Giles Overreach himself. Some decorate their 
offspring with the choice adornments of art, and present them to 
us with a gay exterior, as a kind of preliminary flourish. But if 
this gilded cloth or leather enclose a something destitute of life, 
—a mere caput mortuum,—this ingenious expedient serves only 
to bring to mind the ancient Muscovian custom of placing the 
feet of the dead in a pair of new shoes at the time of their burial. 
Others rest their great dependence on the favourable notice of 
some of the high-priests of literature. This is perhaps secured. 
The name and titles of the new visitor, with his interesting 
family of ideas, are printed in capitals forthwith, in the arrival- 
list of that fashionable watering-place, Parnassus. Order is 
even issued, perhaps, for a general rejoicing to commemorate the 
event. The public, hearing the sound of this merry-making, 
buy the book, read it, and find it naught. And now, out of 
humour, both as losers of money, and at the continued clamour 
from the various review-belfries, some spokesman or Coryphzeus 
among them asks bluntly, in the words of the old ballad, 
‘ And tell me, ye ringers—ye ringer-men, 
For whom ye are ringing this ringing.’ 

The ringers can give no satisfactory answer; but after awhile, 
being tired, go their way. Mr. Bailey, not disposed to adopt 
any of these methods, has bethought himself of another resource, 
—not, we are sorry to say, very commonly resorted to in our de- 
generate days—namely, that of writing a poem which shall deserve 
to live, independent of aid from any of the tribes of critics or 
decorators. 

A story, the hero of which has entered into a compact of 
some sort with the Evil One, has long been in favour with dra- 
matists. The Magico Prodigioso of Calderon, several of the old 
German pantomimes and puppet-plays, the ‘ Doctor Faustus’ of 
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Marlowe, that of Mountfort a century later, the allegorical drama 
of Maler Miiller, the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe, and lastly, the ‘ Festus’ 
of Mr. Bailey, are all indications of the attractiveness of such a 
subject. It possesses certainly great advantages. After the first 
~ improbability, upon which the whole turns, and which is at once 

ranted as a ae there need be nothing more of the impro- 
Hable throughout the piece. Time and space may be disposed 
of at the pleasure of the author; and he finds, too, in the person 
of his sil aeiaks, a fine vehicle for satire. A plot of this descrip- 
tion not only frees a poet from the customary fetters, but places 
a weapon in his hand at the same time. When a great poet has 
laboured successfully on any theme, and his richly-laden harvest- 
wain has been housed in our granaries, the imitator who follows 
finds little more left to him than such chance straws as it may 
have left on the hedges or overhanging trees of the way along 
which it has passed. Had Mr. Bailey trespassed further than 
he has done on the domain of Goethe, he must have taken his 
place among the straw-gatherers. But he has contented himself 
with occupying the very advantageous position pointed out by 
his predecessor, and when once there, has commenced building on 
his own account. The starting point with both writers is much 
the same, but their routes, after awhile, diverge, their destina- 
tions are seen to lie apart, and they are joined by different com- 
pany on the road. It is not that Mr. Bailey has in any way 
copied Goethe’s picture—he has merely paid a visit to his vacant 
studio, and ably availed himself of a couple of lay-figures which 
he found there. In selecting the dramatic form for his poem, 
Mr. Bailey has done wisely. This method avoids the necessity 
for much dove-tailing and narrative, which must almost necessarily 
partake too largely of the character of prose, and would have 
made his long poem far longer. In fact, since the stage has so 
declined, and the Epic seems little suited to the spirit of the 
times, dramatic poetry, not merely unacted, but not to be acted, 
has appeared for some time past to be the walk of art having in 
it most of promise for fresh competitors. 

The plan of the poem is somewhat as follows:—After an 
opening scene, which, like that of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ is laid in 
heaven, and in the course of which Lucifer obtains permission to 
tempt Festus, the hero himself is introduced to us. He is a type of 
youth, its longings and its satiety, its alternation of heavenward 
aspirings and earthly passion, and of what the author terms, ‘ that 
continual losing sight of its aims,’ by which early life is so largely 
characterized. We see him, like another Theseus in the laby- 
rinth of this world, missing ever and anon the clue that conscience 
gives—that Ariadne’s thread, by which alone he can be safely 
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ided. On his first interview, Lucifer, well knowing that he 
} now to do, not with a Dr. Faustus of the middle age, but 
with a man wise in all the wisdom of the latter days, so far 
from proceeding in his old business-like manner, and requesting, 
‘to prevent mistakes,’ a slip of paper with a signature in bl 
is satisfied with persuading Festus to become his companion, 
that he may taste of the pleasures, and behold the alin to 
which so potent a companion can introduce him, The mortal 
mingles with his guide in a variety of scenes on the earth, pene- 
trates to its interior, visits the sun, and heaven, and hell. Per- 
sonages are grouped and separated, some of them just after we 
have made their acquaintance, finally dismissed, and others afier 
a considerable interval surprising us by their re-appearance. We 
feel, in following the course of the poem, like one sitting in the 
recess of a cavern, and watching a broad river that floats by its 
mouth ; within the circle of our vision the vessels pass to and fro 
upon the stream, some shooting along with the sound of music 
and singing, some beating their way in sad earnestness against 
the current, but concerning most of them we know not whence 
they come or whither they are bound. It is not until our author 
has escaped from all confinement of detail and circumstance, that 
his inspiration comes upon him. When he has thus set himself 
free, and is preparing for a flight, we think we hear him say, in 
the words of King John, 


‘ Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room, 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors.’ 


This absence of any definite mention of time, place, and other 
adjuncts usually specified, while taking away something of indi- 
viduality and distinctness, has in not a few instances imparted 
an air of greatness and elevation to the action of the piece. 
This peculiarity was to a large extent matter of necessity. The 
events treated of in the poem, which is in fact a glimpse at the 
closing chapter of our world’s history, lie so far off, that the 
author could not, without the gift of prophecy, have been much 
more minute in his account. ere, however, he should be con- 
sistent. Unless he believes the end of the world to be at hand, 
the description of its various countries, as given during the magic 
ride of Festus and Lucifer, though well applicable to them in 
their present relations, is a palpable anachronism. Festus sees 
the world as it now is, and is lifetime embraces the restitution 


of all things! The writer appears to have been desirous also of 
rising above the ever-changing contingencies of manner and 
custom, and of all that is conventional, so as to take more per- 
manent hold on what is unchanging in the imagination and the 
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heart of man. He is anxious to anticipate or neutralize the 
work of time, and to divest his creations at the very beginning 
of all that may hereafter become obsolete. It is certainly un- 
necessary, and in most cases a course of very doubtful expediency, 
to carry this — to an extreme. Let a man give to 
his characters the true impress of humanity, fashion them genuine 
sons and daughtets of Adam and Eve, and however close may 
be their connexion with a particular country or phase of social 
life, they must always possess an interest for posterity. ‘The 
danger to be apprehended in a method like that sdapea by Mr. 
Bailey, is obviously lest in attempting to soar to a distance so 
remote, the poet should out- men’s sympathies altogether, 
and describe nothing mamaiicly tee having ascended to a height 
whence all inequalities appear as though reduced to a plain surface. 
But Mr. Bailey, like the Arab, who employs his sword-blade as 
a mirror, has first studied his own heart, as seen by the poetic 
faculty, before girding on that weapon to capture the hearts of 
his fellows with it. He has thus secured truthfulness, a quality 
not to be attained by genius itself without some such effort. The 
poet must wear the ‘coat of darkness’ before he can put on the 
‘shoes of swiftness.’ It is not until he has been for some time 
invisible to man—hidden in the hermitage of self study and 
patient thought, that he can rightfully win his investiture, and 
exchanging the rosary for the gold collar of knighthood, be en- 
rolled in his due place. At the conclusion of the poem Festus 
obtains universal sovereignty—the end of all things approaches, 
Lucifer’s last claim upon him is declared void, and with the 
annihilation of evil, God becomes all in all. 

The spirit of the work is eminently religious. The principle 
which it embodies is in the main correct, but carried, we con- 
ceive, to a length which is erroneous, and we fear will be by 
no means harmless. It is quite true that evil has a purifying 
mission to accomplish, that all natural and even moral evil is 
overruled to a good end; but our author represents the evil as 
fated, in a moral sense, for the sake of the good, on ground in- 
consistent with our consciousness of moral freedom and responsi- 
bility. Such a doctrine leads to a species of philosophical 
antinomianism. Starting with the assertion that—‘ Nothing can 
be antagonist to God,’ and regarding good and evil as ‘ God’s 
right hand and left,’ the author, while supremely zealous for the 
divine honour, would render unavoidable the conclusion, that 
the Almighty is the author of evil. 

Lucifer appears to take the attitude of hostility to God, rather 
from some law of necessity than from his own free choice. 
His evil constitutes the darkness which is necessary to bring 
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out to our view God’s dealings in their glory, as night gives 
splendour to the stars. Without ultimate aim, he labours at 
his task of ill, the instrument of an immutable purpose, and on 
the stage of the universe, as in some Grecian tragedy of fate, 
plays his part, the pure creature of destiny. In embracing this 
view of his nature, Mr. Bailey has erred, we conceive, both as 
poet and as theologian. It is more consonant with our present 
purpose to notice the zsthetic objection to such a treatment of 
the subject. This conception of the character of Satan takes 
from it the element of sublimity. If rightly handled, it must 
always be rendered sublime, because, in an esthetic point of 
view, it is not the good or evil direction of power that interests 
us, but the display of power itself. Thus the fortitude of 
Sceevola, the last revenge of Samson, the murder of her 
children by Medea, are examples of the sublime in action, 
because we see the energy of the will triumphant over the 
ordinary instincts of nature. Hence the sublimity of Cato’s 
resolve, as depicted in that line of Lucan— 


Victrix causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni. 


When a free nature pursues either good or evil with such great- 
ness of purpose as to incur deep suffering, such a being becomes 
esthetically sublime. Reason and morality may disapprove of 
the end, but the imagination kindles at the greatness displayed 
in the means. A reflective act of the mind—a consciousness 
that there lies within ourselves somewhat of the same power of 
determination—enlarges and elevates our spiritual nature. It is 
the daring of his chosen antagonism to Gunieatnens, and his 
proud endurance of what follows, that form the basis of the 
sublimity inseparable from a true conception of Satan. It isin 
this aspect that he has been presented to us by Milton. To this 
supremacy of will, enduring unshaken after the loss of hope and of 
happiness, Miss Barrett has, with the true insight of genius, 
iven great prominence. In her drama of ‘ Exile,’ she puts into 
fis mouth the following powerful language :— 


‘ Self-orphaned by my will, and self-elect, 
To kingship of resistant agony 
’Gainst the good round me—hating good and love, 
And willing to hate good and to hate love, 
And willing to will on so evermore; 
Scorning the Past, and damning the To-come.’ 


In the character of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, the scoffer is pre- 

dominant. By Mr. Bailey, the same vein has been finely 

worked, and beyond this, many great and truthful, as well as 
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bitter sentiments, fall from the lips of his Lucifer; but still the 
fact is not to be disguised, that he is, after all, nothing more 
than the great spiritual scavenger, employed to do the dirty 
work of the universe. The distance between the Satan of 
Milton and the Mephistopheles of Goethe is indeed a wide one. 
The latter personage, with all his caustic sarcasm, is compara- 
tively tame and conventional—a well-bred man of the world. 
To give him, in any considerable measure, the brimstone odour 
of the middle-age superstition, was of course out of the question; 
but neither did Goethe feel disposed to carry out the likeness 
Milton has given, and accordingly the leader of angels militant 
is transformed into the Grand Master of the Noble Order of 
Blacklegs. The theory with which Mr. Bailey’s work com- 
mences leads naturally to a general restitution —a sort of 
Origenistic Apocatastasis, at the close. To this poetic licence 
we have no great objection. The author could not, without 
wrong to the moral perfections of Deity, have brought his poem 
to any other conclusion. If evil be the necessary entailment 
on humanity which he represents, it is no more than just that 
its reign should be short, and that it should be followed by some- 
thing better. 

According to some critics, the great office of poetry would 
seem to be, to exalt the common and the low. In their view its 
effects should resemble those of the mirage, under which the 
horses and oxen on the dead level of some savannah appear to 
be raised in various attitudes into the air. Given a certain 
amount of the prosaic, the question is, how much poetry can be 
extracted from it? The more apparently hopeless the task, the 
greater the glory of success. The verse-maker who, on this 
principle, offers us a sorry leaf instead of the true poetic fruit, 
would have us always remember, in alleviation of our disap- 
pointment, how very far he had to go to fetch it, and how won- 
derful it is that any vegetation at all should be found in the 
region from which it came. The error is, that such labour 
is but a busy idleness after all. The great difficulty, that of pro- 
ducing great poetry, is avoided altogether. It is as though a 
painter should bend all his efforts to produce an accurate repre- 
sentation of the gloss of silks and satins, to the exclusion of any 
attempt at original design, or any study of the true principles 
of his art. A conquest over a self-imposed difficulty, whether 
arising from the nature of the subject, or any needless complexity 
of rhyme and metre, is not to be substituted for victory over the 
real difficulties by which the poet is beset. ‘The heroes of this 
order of poetry are gatitled to equal praise with the French 
versifiers of the fifteenth century, who rejoiced in their rigme 
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batelée, rigme brisée, rigme émperiére,* &c., or with that unfortu- 
nate monk who composed a volume of hexameters on the virgin, 
consisting of transpositions of the words—‘ Tot, tibi, sunt, virgo, 
dotes, quot, sidera, ceelo.’ The true aim of poetry will be 
realized in this way so soon as those sages immortalized by the 
veracious Captain Gulliver shall have succeeded in extracting 
sunbeams from cucumbers. Poetry suffers by such attempts, 
and the subject gains nothing. The hapless poet (alas that he 
is no eagle!) powerless as the crow to lift the sheep upon which 
he has pounced, sticks fast in the wool. 

Mr. Bailey is one of those who understand that the thoughts of 
=: star-like, should be about the earth, but also above it. 

e great poet does not spend life in executing microscopic 
copies of small parts of nature. He makes the universe the scaf- 
folding for his Ideal. He fills the world with thoughts on pil- 
grimage to build shrines of his own, as well as to visit those 
which time has consecrated. It is the office of his art, not merely 
to show to the mind its workings, to hold up to the readera 
reflection of his own feelings, but also to display before him thin 
that by no other means could be revealed—wonders, of which 
otherwise he would never have dreamed. Hence its power to 
ennoble and instruct. To cut off from poetry this its high pro- 
vince, is to confound it with metaphysics, and to convert it into 
the Genius which wields the dissecting-knife in place of the 
flaming sword. Metaphysics shows man what he is—poetry, 
what he is, and what he should be. The one classifies his powers, 
the other educates them. The poet not only portrays nature, 
but strives after an ideal excellence, not contrary to, but com- 
bined from, and founded on, that which is real. Some poets 
have been satisfied with one-half of their inheritance; but our 
author is disposed to sacrifice no portion of his birthright—he 
will create as well as depict, teach as well as move. He seeks 
to fulfil that high condition of poetry—‘truth made beautiful.’ 
While limning the earth fairly, he carries us to imagined regions 
beyond it, measures mortal capabilities, not only as they are, but 
as they will be, and shows us religion and virtue somewhat as 
they appear in their own country, as well as here in their less 
worthy place of oe. With an aim thus lofty, the writer 
has accordingly left it to Wordsworth in his homelier moods, to 
evolve the poetry of washerwomen, and, turning his back on the 


* To this last species, which Mr. Cary says is the most difficult of all, a humor- 
ous piece of Hood’s bears considerable resemblance. It is composed of such lines 
as the following: 


‘ Now puss, when folks are in their beds, treads leads, 
And wakened sleepers mutter, drat that cat.’ 
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Tenierses and Ostades of this art, would follow at such distance as 
he may the Raphael and the Michael lo who “see to it 
But while thus giving in his adhesion to what may be called the 

nd school of poetic composition, Mr. Bailey has neither swol- 
be his language with affected epithets, nor diligently purged his 
work of ideas, and stript it of poetic diction with a view to sim- 
plicity. Sometimes, indeed, his ornaments are so numerous, as 
almost to impart an air of stiffness to portions of the poem— 
just as a necklace will not hang gracefully if too many beads 
are placed on the string. His gorgeous creation, like a cave of 
stalactites, glitters everywhere with the wealth of many succes- 
sive formations. Such exuberance, however, from the time of 
Quintilian downwards, has been accounted a fault on the right 
side. It is as pleasant as it is rare, to read a modern poem 
which is crowded, like the present, with fine thoughts. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has remarked, that ‘it is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of men of genius to be afraid of coldness and in- 
poe from which they think they can never be too far re- 
moved.’ 


Simplicity has assuredly much to answer for, owing to the 
numbers who have paraded their barrenness under her name. A 
man who doles you out his ideas at the rate of one in half-a-dozen 
pages, will tell you that he has too much regard for the canons 
of art, and for the unity of his design, as a great whole, to divert 
the attention by any superfluous ornament in the filling up of its 

No doubt it is quite true that needless and incongruous 
imagery is a blemish; but may it not also be true, that he who 
professes to be thus scrupulous has made a virtue of necessity, 
and exhausted his whole store to supply us thus poorly; while 
the fertility of his more prolific brethren excites his censure, from 
reminding him but too se of the woful pains he has under- 
gone, in bringing to light the few thoughts he has himself pro- 

? Some have carried this frwrs. 9 so far, as purposely to 
exclude from their dramas all that is ordinarily termed poetry— 
as though it were impossible to become poetical, without, at the 
same time, being undramatic. This is too much the case with 
the dramatic poems of Mr. Taylor. Such a rule looks so like the 
welcome announcement of Tragedy made easy, as naturally to 
meet with a cordial reception from the less gifted members of the 
poetic guild. No careful student of human nature, or of Shake- 
speare, its truest mirror, will deny that metaphorical language 
furnishes the natural utterance of passion. e most impas- 
sioned speeches of our great dramatist, though never inlaid with 
comparisons in their more artificial shape, are yet most deeply 
impregnated with them in the more subtile form of metaphor. 
It is one thing to write well simply, and another to imagine that 
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writing simply must always be writing well. Genuine simplicit 
it —the real is of warmth; her 
he | feit, a seemly shape of snow, has no spark of the true ‘ Prome- 
J. | thean heat.’ The exclusive advocates of this kind of negative 
‘ig |), excellence have appealed, without sufficient reason, to the example 
n- |, of the ancients. The poetry of the earlier ages of society, 
resembling the countries which gave ‘it birth, was occupied by a 
comparatively scattered population of thoughts. It is only natural 
that the analogy hel hold, and that the poetry of civilized 


of} times, like civilized countries, should be the seat of a more rapid 
s.| and complex action, and peopled more thickly with ideas. If ul 
of |. we remember too how many poetical sentiments and expressions, i 
ht | originating with the Greeks, have now become to us, from famili- fl 
m{ tity and repeated use, the mere common-places of verse, it will a 
sir J be seen that this poverty was, to some extent at least, rather ap- a 
a- parent than real. 
> Mr. Bailey’s poetry has in it something of what Sterne jocosely 4 
e- | terms, ‘the corregiescity of Corregio,—a combination of higher m4 
and inferior beauties, of the ideal and the sensuous, forming a "4 
he | kind of composite order. The following passage is a specimen 4 
Af ofhis manner. When we read it, we were disposed to give ex- 


pression to the emphatic Hebraism—good, good. Festus is . 
r speaking of poets, and he calls them— i 


rt ‘ Men whom we build our love round like an arch 
ts Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 
us To glory and to immortality— 
10 Men whose great thoughts possess us like a passion 
Y; Through every limb and the whole heart; whose words 
y; Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain air; 
m Thoughts which command all coming times and minds, 
r- As from a tower a warden—fix themselves 
o- Deep in the heart as meteor stones in earth, 
Dropped from some higher sphere; the words of gods, 


And fragments of the undeemed tongues of heaven. 
Men who walk up to fame as to a friend 


h Or their own house, which from the wrongful heir 
They have wrested, from the world’s hard hand and gripe,— 
ae Men who, like Death, all bone, but all unarmed, 
to Have ta’en the giant world by the throat, and thrown him, 
1€ And made him swear to maintain their name and fame 
e- At peril of his life—who shed great thoughts 
re As easily as an oak looseneth its golden leaves 
S- In kindly largess to the soil it grew on— 
th Whose rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned o’er with love, 
ly Flourish around the deathless stems of their names— 
r. Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 


at Like sound upon the falling of a foree— 
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Whose words, if winged, are with angels’ wings— 
Who play upon the heart as on a harp, 

And make our eyes bright as we speak of them— 
Whose hearts have a look southwards, and are open 
To the whole noon of nature.’ 


Epithets are to poetry what finishing touches are to a painting 
—if too numerous, they give the performance an air of heavi- 
ness. In artistic phrase, they kill the lights. The well-chosen 
adjective, on the contrary, directs a ray to that particular part 
of an object which it suits the present purpose of the poet 
to bring out in prominent relief. Such descriptive terms are 
often alone sufficient to constitute poetry of a high order, 
As, when Milton describes the evening star, as ‘ The sleep- 
ing sea with handmaid lamp attending:’ and Shakespeare’s 
graphic expression, ‘ looped and windowed raggedness,’ is another 
example. Such words contain the subtilized essence of a fine 
comparison. Such concentrations of a similitude, with their 
brevity and point, have a magic in them to penetrate the soul, 
powerful as that of the weird needles of Swedish superstition 
which parted walls in sunder by a touch. It is not requisite 
that every epithet should be thus eminently expressive. Genius 
alone can produce any such. Herein lies the gift divine of 
language. The one and only right word comes in the right 
place. When tried by this test, the incompetent aspirant after 
the laurel is found wanting. His adjectives suggest either no 
additional thought or an inappropriate one. Mr. Bailey may 
stand this trial without apprehension. The opening of a prayer 
offered up by Festus possesses this kind of beauty in an extraor- 
dinary degree. 


¢ Thine Lord ! are all the elements and worlds; 
The sun is Thy bright servant, and the moon 
Thy servants’ servant, the round rushing earth, 
The lifeful air, the thousand-winged winds, 
The Heaven-kinned fire, the continental clouds, 
The sea broad breasted, and the tranced lake, 
The rich arterial rivers, and the hills 
Which wave their woody tresses in the breeze, 
In grateful undulation; all are Thine— 
Thine are the snow-robed mountains circling earth, 
As the white spirits God the Saviour’s throne; 
Thine the bright secrets, central in all orbs, 
And rudimental mysteries of life. 

- The sun-starred night, the ever-maiden morn, 
The all-prevailing day, consummate eve, 
Confess them Thine through the perpetual world; 
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All art hath wrought from earth, or science lured 
From truth, like flame out of the fire-cloud, are 
Thine; Thine the glory, all belongs to Thee, 
Finite, indefinite, and infinite, 

As mountains to a world, as worlds to heaven. 
The high-domed city and the toilful town, 

And early hamlet; all that live or die, 

That flourish or decay, that change or stand 
Before Thy face, unchanged, exist for Thee, 
Or are not at Thy bidding; Thine, all souls ; 
Atom and world, the universe is Thine!’ 


It is not a little to the credit of Mr. Bailey, that he has es- 
chewed, with a manly taste, all that looks like affectation. Fol- 
lowing Milton in the general character of his diction, and 
mostly Shakespeare in the rhythm of his blank verse, he has 
sought neither to become himself an innovator, nor to follow the 
innovations of others. It is singular that those of our modern 
poets whose conceptions have been most deeply pervaded by the 
Grecian spirit, should have departed so ars «A from it in the 
execution. Shelley, whose translations from the Greek are the 
finest in our language, and whose creations are for the most part 
so eminently classic in their design, has yet overlaid them every- 
where with a profusion of imagery, which, with all its richness, 
is frequently involved and abstract. His poetry resembles 
nothing so much as a Grecian statue set up in a cathedral, and 
having its white surface strangely variegated by the crimson, 
green, and violet tints thrown on it from the painted window. 

iss Barrett, who, in her ‘ Vision of Poets’ and ‘ Dead Pan,’ 
portrays, with a graphic force, like that of A‘schylus, a succes- 
sion of figures worthy a place on the marble of some antique 
frieze, has greatly impaired the effect of some among her other 
poems, by those peculiarities of diction which an apparent imi- 
tation of the great but immature genius of Keats has now-a-days 
rendered so prevalent. 

The author has woven into the course of his poem several 
able discussions of memorable questions in theology and morals. 
Within the garden which Mr. Bailey has set apart for himself in 
the territory of the Muses, we may wander, not only among the 
trees, the flowers, and the living waters of poetry, but through 
the bristling thickets, the ‘horrida dumeta’ of metaphysics, on 
whose very thorns he has hung many a glittering dew-drop; and 
we find lying confusedly upon the sward the Ithuriel’s spear of 
Philosophy, the arrows of Eros, the thyrsus of Bacchus, and the 
mask behind which Humour laughs. One of the most truly feminine 
of his characters is Elissa, of whom Lucifer becomes enamoured, 
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and who has accordingly, like Spenser’s Una, the roaring lion 
for her attendant. The dialogue which takes place between her 
and Festus before the entrance of Lucifer, is the most dramatic 
in the volume. 

The schoolmaster is veritably abroad. In the middle ages, a 
certain old gentleman was able to devise no better music for the 
dancing witches than by beating time on the floor with his tail, 
as he sat underneath the table. In the days of Burns, he had 
so far advanced as to be able to play on the bagpipes with 
some spirit; but in the present poem he charms his audience 
by his vocal powers, singing a couple of songs, wherein young 
gentlemen are advised not to fall in love. This counsel was 
certainly needed by Festus, whose fancies of this sort were 
somewhat numerous; but his circumstances were peculiar. 

In one part of the book, the author intimates that this his 
first production is also to be his last. Concerning the motive 
for this resolve, we are left to conjecture. Perhaps, like the 
Turkish janissaries, he holds it beneath his dignity to keep his 
shop in the bezestein open throughout the whole of the day; 
or it may be that, in the manner of those who spread a report 
of their own death, he is anxious to hear men speak of him, 
while he is yet living, as they will do when he is no more, 
In this resolution we trust he will not find it possible to per- 
sist. His poem is not a work of promise only—it is one of per- 
formance ; but should he be spared to the autumn of life, the 
eee of that period would no doubt surpass the present 

it of his genius. When the love of verse has a deeper source 
than the mere ardour of youth, it is invigorated and refined, 
rather than weakened, by age. In this respect, men of the 
highest poetical endowment are distinguished from others. At 
midday it is not easy to distinguish the summit of Mont Blanc 
amidst the brotherhood of mountain tops around him, but in the 
evening he stands conspicuous, being coloured by the rose-hues 
of sunset long after the other heights have ceased to catch any of 
the departing rays. 

We had inated many passages which our present limits 
render it impossible to quote, but the few samples we have 
offered will be sufficient, we trust, to dispose many of our 
readers to make their acquaintance with Bailey without delay. 
The following extract, descriptive of the poet, must be our last :— 


‘ He had no times of study, and no place; 
All places and all times to him were one. 
His soul was like the wind-harp, which he loved, 
And sounded only when the spirit blew. 
Sometimes in feasts and follies, for he went 
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Life-like through all things; and his thoughts then rose 
Like sparkles in the bright wine, brighter still. 
Sometimes in dreams, and then the shining words 
Would wake him in the dark before his face. 

All things talked thoughts to him. The sea went mad, 
And the wind whined as ’twere in pain, to show 

Each one his meaning; and the awful sun 

Thundered his thoughts into him; and at night 

The stars would whisper theirs, the moon sigh hers.’ 


This is not more earnest and powerful than true. Though 
some circumstances may be more favourable to poetic composi- 
tion than others, the poet gathers his materials from all times 
and all places. Hence that rapidity with which some of the 
most felicitous passages in the works of our great poets are said 
to have been produced. What is called poetic inspiration is 
often nothing more than the penning, at an auspicious moment, 
an attuned record of those impressions which have for some time 
filled the mind, importuning it for release. By the faculty of 
interpretation, this gift of insight, the poet discerns the beautiful 
thoughts that lie hidden in things beautiful, and the great 
thoughts beneath objects that are great—as Pindar, thinking of 
/Etna, saw it, not merely as the mountain, but as the ‘ storm- 
beaten burthen,’ under which the hundred-headed Typhon lay 
buried. The very clouds are to him as a book, the leaves of 
which, turned by the winds, are ever presenting a somethi 
new. Sunset is the last page of this illuminated missal, whick 
stands open with its gorgeous red and purple Frnts in the west, 
as night is about to close the volume. At some other time, the 
clouds to him are as the panoply of the sky, against which the 
winds bend their lances, riding at full speed from the extremities 
of the airy lists, causing this armour to fly apart, and laying bare 
the bosom of the zenith. Again there is a calm, and they lie 
motionless, a multitude of varied shapes, as though some aerial 
magician, making the sky his dome of enchantment, had hung 
its walls with the creations and the victims of his wand. When 
the moon is seen high in the heavens, with but one or two stars at 
her side, she is in his sight as a silver well in the desert of ether, 
and they, like the few glistening palm-tree summits marking the 
welcome neighbourhood, and seen from afar by yonder caravan of 
clouds slowly journeying towards them. When the stars are out 
in their numbers, they are as the lights hung in the porch of 
his Father's house of holy festival. As long as there are 
diversities of mind, and diversities of mood in the same mind, so 
long will natural objects present aspects constantly varying, and 
suggest fresh thoughts of beauty. 
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It has ever been a part of the province of imagination to 
bridge with its rainbow those spaces which science has failed to 
fill up with any certain knowledge. But if it be true, that the 
more we know the more we discern the extent of the unknown, 
there can be no reason to fear that the triumphs of science will 
really diminish the domain of the poetical. These two sources 
of influence, like the spiritual and providential dispensations of 
the Divine Being, are formed to work in separateness, but not in 
hostility. Time, while opening to us many of the doors of 
mystery, points to yet more beyond them, of which he still holds 
the key. 

The poet's great work should be done ‘ unto God.’ When this 
is the case, his occupation is, without exception, the highest 
upon this side heaven. To his faith in religion, faith in this 
fact should be added. The poet in his Paradise, like Adam in 
his, has a right direct from God to give names to the creatures— 
not without ever and anon an upward glance for aid that he 
may name aright. But only in poetry is it possible to write 
adequately concerning the poet. The defence of poetry, how- 
ever, may well be left to the humbler efforts of prose. 

It is said that poetry is of no practical utility. From those 
who look at things in so utilitarian an aspect as to see nothing 
more in the sun than a central hinge for the mechanical forces of 
our system, or a huge stove whereat the planets may warm their 
faces, such a verdict is not surprising. But this same sun has a 
higher, a moral, a religious utility; and this is the species of 
usefulness possessed by poetry. The mind most tvectin fitted 
to become the most religious. The poet and the Christian have 
alike a hidden life. Worship is the vital element of each. 
Poetry has in it that kind of utility which good men find in 
their Bibles, rather than such convenience as they have in their 
railway guides. It ennobles the sentiments, enlarges the affec- 
tions, kindles the imagination, and gives to us the enjoyment of 
a life in the past, and in the future, as well as in the present. It 
cultivates those faculties within us, which, the more we cultivate 
them, the more do we find meanness a thing impossible. From 
the elevation on which it places us, the steepness of the descent 
required for the deed of baseness appears in its true shame and 
peril. Under its light and warmth we wake from our torpor 
and coldness to a sense of our capabilities. This impulse once 

iven, a great object is gained. The precise direction which 

is revived activity shall take, we learn as a subordinate branch 
of knowledge from a contemplation of ourselves and our particular 
circumstances. Thus Schiller has truly said, ‘ Poetry can be to 
‘a man what love is tothe hero. It can neither counsel him, nor 
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‘smite with him, nor perform any labour for him, but it can bring 
‘him up to be a hero, can summon him to deeds, and arm him 
‘with strength for all that he ought to be.’ 

From a false estimate of the office of poetry in this respect, 
arises the error of those who would have the poet select every- 
day and domestic themes for his art. Thus Emerson, in one of 
his Essays, writes as follows:—‘ Our log-rolling, our stumps 
‘and their politics, our fisheries, our negroes and Indians, our 
‘boats, and our repudiations, the wrath of rogues and the pusil- 
‘lanimity of honest men, the northern trade, the southern plant- 
‘ing, the western clearing, Oregon and Texas, are yet unsung.’ 
Alas! for the poets that are, or that are to be, if it is only by 
hanging their pearls upon shapes so uncouth that they are to 
secure their immortality. The poet sets before men the lesson 
which it is for them, not for him, to apply. A writer who should 
endeavour to eke out his own deficiencies, by thus seeking to give 
his poem an interest and a power from extraneous sources which 
he himself was unable to impart, would bear no little resemblance 
to those Nestorian missionaries among the Tartars, who professed 
to cure diseases with holy water, but mistrusting the virtues of 
their panacea, thought it expedient previously to mingle rhubarb 
with the large draughts of the sacred element they prescribed. 

The poet makes man wiser, by causing truth to speak to him in 
a language that appeals to his whole nature, not merely to a part 
of it, and which reaches the heart as well as the intellect. 
Taught by him we render it filial love as well as filial obedience. 
He makes man better, too, by revealing, as none else can do, 
the native loveliness of generosity and patriotism, affection and 
self-sacrifice. It is no fair argument to urge that many poets 
have fallen short of such precepts in their practice. Truth and 
beauty are not changed by the imperfection of their human 
advocates. If some have been ‘like diamonds cut with their 
own dust,’ such fate, while mournful for themselves, has ever 
been among the most memorable of lessons for others. The 
very monument posterity sets up perpetuates the warning as well 
as the glory. The failure of the undistinguished has its teaching 
for afew. But when the hero falls, all eyes are upon him. It 
is not before the dismantled hut, but when gazing on the ruined 
temple, that we feel with most solemnity the frailty of man. 
Poetry does much also to increase our happiness by keeping 
alive within us those early feelings of love and confiding faith 
which a life of contact with the world tends so commonly to extin- 
_ It prevents the heart from growing old with the body, and, 
ike Idunna’s fragrant apples, whose taste preserved the gods of 
Valhalla from old age, renews within us a divine youth. 
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Art. V. A History of the Nonjurors: their Controversies and 
Writings. With Remarks on some of the Rubrics in the Book of 
Common Prayer. By Tuomas Latusury, M.A. London; 
William Pickering, 1845. 


Tuis is a dishonest book: dishonest for its suppressions, and 
dishonest for the misrepresentation of facts which it professes 
to record. It is not a history, but a one-sided relation of events 
that befel certain persons who started into notice at a very 
agitated period in the history of our country; written, also, by a 
decided partisan. The sayings and doings of a small and 
mightily absurd set of — are magnified into an importance 
that they scarcely deserved, and bordering sometimes upon the 
ridiculous. For his subject the author is not responsible, but 
responsible he is for the use which he makes of his very partial 
materials. 

The nonjurors were the exact types of the men who have 
made so much noise of late years in the university of Oxford, 
known there as Newmanites, from their subtle and most able 
leader, and to the public generally, as tractarians or Puseyites, 
The political theories of both are alike, involving the principle 
of strict hereditary succession, and the notions of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance—opinions which, notwithstanding all 
the clamour that has been made for them, men never act upon 
any further than suits their convenience. Regarding the revo- 
lution as a rebellion, all that followed from it has been no better 
than so many usurpations—sins that call for repentance in sack- 
cloth and ashes. eir theory of the church is that of an eccle- 
siastical corporation under the superintendence of bishops, with 
districts allotted to them, called dioceses, and including a 
number of congregations, each having its own proper pastor. 
By a fiction of their own, all Christians are supposed to be com- 
prehended within this body. Those who remain without, con- 
tumacious of their authority, are treated as heretics, and con- 
signed to the tender mercies of the civil power, which is their 
humble servant to execute the laws that may be agreed upon 
between them, for the punishment of refractories. In the supe- 
rior clergy lies the governing power of this body, regulated by 
laws enacted in councils and convocations, and terminating in 
an ecclesiastical despotism, obedience to which is the rule pre- 
scribed to the laity. Each bishop is a sovereign in his own 
diocese, having full power to correct what is amiss in both cle 


and laity of his flock, who are his subjects in what are called 
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spiritualities. Clothed with a divine commission, princes are 
bound to obey the bishop as their superior, in all things relating 
to his office, just in the same way as subjects are bound to kings in 
temporal things. So, in matters of business relating to the church, 
bishops transact their affairs together just as temporal princes do, 
each one being independent and supreme within his own domi- 
nions. As sovereign princes are digested into classes denoting 
superior or inferior dignity, as emperors, kings, and so forth, so 
some bishops may be metropolitans, some primates, and others 
patriarchs, ‘for the better —— of the — college, 
without any infraction upon the episcopate, and the supremacy 
of every bishop over his own subjects.’—(Leslie’s Works, i. 658.) 
This partition of empire with the civil power is described to a 
nicety by Charles Leslie the nonjuror, in his ‘ Case of the 
Regale and the Pontificate,’ a work well worth reading by all 
who wish to become acquainted with the arrogant pretensions of 
our would-be 

The theory of the independency of the church upon the state 
was a capital device to obtain for it a supremacy in all causes 
civil and ecclesiastical: for the course of events so blended them 

ther, and churchmen became so much the administrators of 
both, that the state was, in effect, little more than an embodi- 
ment of the church. Such was the state of things in the palmy 
days of clerical domination, and such they would be again, if the 
education of the country were entrusted to our loving friends of 
the new school at Oxford. Apart from the jurisdiction of the 
pope, as claiming universal empire, the ecclesiastical politics of 
these men, and of their prototypes, the nonjurors, are not very 
different from those of Rome; and in their authoritative theolo- 
gical dogmas there is a strong leaning in the same direction. 

Mr. Lathbury is exceedingly angry that the nonjurors should 
have been taunted as papists, or even suspected of popery, and 
he showers his indignation upon dissenters and low-churchmen 
for presuming to bring forward such a charge. Indeed, he 
thinks that these adversaries of the faith were much more 
obnoxious to it themselves. ‘The charge, however, is not a very 
novel one, neither is it founded upon very far-fetched premises, 
as will be seen in the sequel. Dr. Brett, one of their early 
bishops, published a ‘ Vindication of Himself, from the Calum- 
nies duun upon him in some late News-Papers, wherein he is 


falsely charged with turning Papist.’ The charges are six in 
number, and Dr. Brett thought himself obliged to defend himself 
and brethren ‘ against such an unjust and unreasonable accusa- 
tion.” They are these :—‘ 1. The independency of the church 
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‘ upon the state, as to its ee spiritual powers. 2. The divine 
‘right of episcopacy, and the necessity of an episcopal com- 
‘ mission to the valid administration of the sacraments. 3. The 
‘ oblation of the bread and wine in the Eucharist as a proper 
‘sacrifice. 4. The necessity of sacerdotal absolution. 5. The 
* unction of the sick. 6. The middle state of separate souls from 
‘ their death to the resurrection, and the lawfulness of praying 
‘for their perfect consummation in bliss.’ Mr. Lathbury has 
quoted these articles of Brett’s faith, but has omitted, for some 
reason, the last clause, about praying for the dead. We adduce 
them, for the purpose of showing that if true-hearted protestants 
mistoook the maintainers of them for papists, it was a pardonable 
error, considering the strong likeness they reflected. Mr. Lath- 
bury thinks otherwise, so that we must leave him to his own 
soliloquies in this matter. In accommodation to his sense of 
logical accuracy, we admit it would be going too far to say that 
the nonjurors were papists. For although they differed amongst 
themselves, some approximating to Rome more than others, yet 
they agreed in rejecting the claim of the oe as universal 
bishop, being desirous of dividing with him his power, and of 
reducing him to a level with the Eastern patriarchs. To call 
them semi-papists would also be an inaccuracy, for they travelled 
nearer to aes than the halfway-house, and seemed to be so 
near the confines of the territory, that by taking a very few steps 
they might have knocked at the door for admission, when their 
faith would have made them whole. According to our author's 
own showing, episcopalians were advancing by hasty strides 
towards Rome, where many of them found a resting-place. So, 
treading precisely in their steps, and after coquetting for a lon 
time with the two churches, the Oxford catholics, as they aa 
to be considered, have found themselves in a false position; and 
following out their church principles to their natural result, many 
of rnin, ten taken refuge within the bosom of the papacy. 

The dogmatic theology of the Roman church, however repug- 
nant to the teaching of Christ and his apostles, as expressed in 
the New Testament, and however revolting to good sense and 
manly piety, we hold to be of inferior importance to that crush- 
ing system of priestcraft, which debases the intellect, withers the 
energies, and converts the rational being into an automaton. 
And for this reason. Matters of speculative and practical theo- 
logy, when submitted to the test of inquiry, will be taken for 
what they are worth—that is, always supposing the mind to be 
free to investigate, and qualified for the pursuit by a previous 
independent training. But when religion is lodged in the 
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breasts of the priests, who keep the key of knowledge—when 
implicit obedience is required to their authority as a personifica- 
tion of the church—and when the terrors of both onda are pre- 
sented in dreadful array against the contemners of these vice- 
rents of the Most High, there is no escape from the impious 
ated Man goes on to vegetate like an indigenous plant 
without culture; purely mechanical in all his proceedings, he 
becomes artificial as a statue, without the remotest chance of 
improvement; and if one possesses talents and genius above his 
fellows, the fruits of them are lost to the world by the degrading 
servility which depresses him to the level of inferior spirits. 

The nonjurors, it is true, rejected some of the grosser errors 
of the papal creed. They worshipped neither images nor the 
heavenly host; they prayed for the dead, but not to them; they 
denied transubstantiation, but they represented their Eucharist 
as an awful mystery, and surrounded it with so much that is un- 
real and unintelligible, as to make it little less preposterous than 
the doctrine they repudiated. The officiators were themselves 
sacrificing priests, and professed mediators between God and 
the people, and some of them combined the ideas of both feast 
and sacrifice. ‘The late sermon of Dr. Pusey, which has made 
so much noise both at Oxford and elsewhere, may convey a toler- 
able idea of the opinions of the nonjurors upon this subject— 
that is, supposing it to convey any idea at all, which is rather 
doubtful. But these points of divergence from the Romish 
church sink into utter insignificance when placed by the side of 
that huge pile of ecclesiastical despotism in which both parties 
alike participated, forming, in fact, only separate branches of one 
and the same corrupt church. 

The foundation of this masterpiece of worldly policy is to be 
traced to the mysterious character with which popular supersti- 
tion had invested the priesthood, raising the teachers of religion 
into a distinct and superior order of beings, holding intercourse 
with celestial spirits, and armed with supernatural powers. 
Differing from other men in nothing but their vocation, and, it 
may be, the accident of education, the real value of these preten- 
sions which enabled them to gain their influence, was as im 
netrable to vulgar perception as the mystery of the secret. With 
the key of Ano ae in one hand, and the thunders of heaven in 


the other, it is not surprising that the authorized dispensers of 

religious mysteries should have acquired a dominion over the 

consciences of men, which the arts of civilization, and even the 

circulation of the Scriptures, have not subdued. Much may be 

set down, no doubt, to the artificial constitution of society, 

creating distinct and opposite interests, modified occasionally by 
NO. VI. EE 
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a pressure from without, but retaining en of its distinctive 
features to resist any extensive age” Aad to this, that 
in the most civilized countries the masses are in a state of deplor- 
able ignorance; and that even amongst persons of education, 
religion is too often considered as a matter purely professional, 
or a good political contrivance to keep the people in sub- 
jection. 

That we do the nonjurors no injustice in associating them 
with the players in this game of wth, will be apparent by the 
following extract from one of their leading writers :— 


‘ The office of a priest is described, Heb. v. 1. He is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God. As to offer up the prayers of the 
people to God, and make intercession for them ; so on God’s part, to 
sign and seal the pardon of their sins to them, and in his name to bless 
them. Priests in this do represent the person of Christ, who is the 
supreme high-priest, mediator and intercessor with God for men. 
Therefore no man can be a lawful attorney for another, to sign and 
seal covenants in his name, which shall oblige him to the performance, 
without a letter of attorney expressly empowering him to do 60, 
and whereby that person does oblige himself to stand by and perform 
such covenants, as if he himself had signed them. Much less can any 
man take upon him to be God’s attorney or representative ; and, as 
such, to sign and seal covenants in his name, without his express 
commission for that purpose. No; Christ himself could not do it, as 
it is inferred from the office of a priest before described—No man 
taketh this honour unto himself, 5c. And, as this was an honour too 
great even for Christ to take upon himself without an express com- 
mission from God, it must needs follow, that no other man whatsoever 
can take this honour unto himself, without the like commission. We 
find the same commission given to the Apostles, and with the greatest 
solemnity that Christ did anything while he was upon the earth. The 
same day on which he rose from the dead, . . . he, as the first 
act of his mediatorial kingdom, . . did invest his Apostles with 
the same commission which his Father had given unto him ; and with 
circumstances greatly to be noticed, and which showed something 
extraordinary then tobe done. . . . . Thensaid Jesus to them 
again, Peace be unto you. As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained. 
And as he gave this commission unto them, so he gave them power to 
transfer it upon others ; and those upon others, to the end of the 
world ; to which time he promised to be with them, and then their 
successors in the execution of this commission.—Matt. xxviii. 20. He 
adds, ‘In all ages since the beginning of the world, God had such 
representatives empowered by him to bless or curse in his name.’ ’— 
Leslie’s Works, vol. i. p. 658-9. 
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The author of this rich piece of clerical modesty informs us, 
; that ‘ every man may bless another in one sense—that is, to pray 
- | ‘for the blessing of God upon him—but to pronounce a blessing 
, ‘in the name of the Lord, is an act of authority, and cannot be 
, | ‘done without a commission from God.’ These heavenly com- 
- § missioners are, ‘ the priests of the gospel,’ to whom Christ has 

committed the seals of the new covenant—namely, baptism and 
n | the Lord’s supper, ‘ as commissions and exhibitions of the sacri- 
‘fice of Christ already past, and a true real conveyance of all the 
‘benefits of it to the worthy receivers, for the remission of their 
‘sins, and a pledge to assure them of heaven.’ The author tells 
us, that in the ‘ late times of schism and rebellion,’ the divine 
commissioners had withdrawn themselves, so that no seals were 
to be had in those days. The people, walking in darkness, 
reduced all to preaching, 


‘And loved the name of preachers better than that of priests.’ ‘And 
then, whoever thought himself a gifted man, that is, able to speak with 
assurance, apply’d himself to the good liking of the people ; and if he 
got a call from them, they thought this sufficient to qualify him for 
their teacher ; the poor people were very fond of having this authority 
put into their hands. As if they could choose commissioners to sign 
and seal the covenants of the gospel to them, on the part of Christ, 
and oblige him, by virtue of his promise to the Apostles and their 
successors, to ratify and confirm in heaven whatever had been trans- 
acted with them in his name, by whomsoever they pleased to choose 
into that office, without deriving any succession from the Apostles, or 
thinking that there was any need of it.’—Leslie, i. p. 662. 


We But the times of this darkness passed away with the return of 
est § God’s anointed. The divine commissioners emerged once more 
The § into the light of day, and had plenty of employment in signing 
irs: § and sealing the covenants, as mediators between God and the 
people ; so that, with a ‘ most religious and gracious king,’ who 
attested his right to govern, by the heavenly art of healing, which 
ing | he inherited from one of his remote and saintly ancestors, and 
21 | With a priesthood in the right orthodox line of apostolical succes- 
sion, it would have been marvellous, indeed, if the people had 
are | 20t borne evidence to the efficacy of their seals, and their fitness 
ned. | Sor the kingdom of heaven. If history tells a somewhat different 
r to | Story of the piety of those times, we are to treat it as an old 
‘the | almanac, and to trust rather to the occult character of the spiri- 
heir | tual magicians, who waved their mysterious wands in token of 
He | the supernatural benefits they dispensed to the people. Such 

such | was the talisman employed by the nonjurors for the propagation 
of faith and hope—such the tools they worked with for the con- 
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version of men from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. 

Writers have their patron-saints as well as nations; those of 
our author are the nonjurors, in behalf of whom he enlists his 
strongest sympathies. Like them, he loves rubrics, and hates all 
latitudinarians—that is, all persons who venture to question the 
wisdom of their forefathers. According to his view, they were 
= hardly dealt with by the state, and by all parties in it, poli- 
tical and religious. This was the more unreasonable when, 
taking into the account their profound learning, the exemplari- 
ness of their conduct, their devotedness to ancient usages, and 
their martyr-like resignation under suffering ; all which points of 
character are duly eulogized by the author. That some of the 
nonjurors were good linguists, and well skilled in ecclesiastical 
learning, there can be no question ; and as little that they acted 
upon scruples of conscience, were men of devout lives, and as 
correct in their conduct as other people. This is the full amount 
of their praise. As writers, generally speaking, their style was 
as crabbed as their opinions—the one being as much —_— to 
good taste as the other to right feeling. Such is the rule, admit- 
ting, no doubt, of exceptions, of which we name one in favour 
of the celebrated Jeremy Collier, who wrote some ingenious 
‘* Essays,’ which show that he had cultivated a taste for polite 
literature. He is, however, best known to the world as an 
ecclesiastical historian, in which character he exhibits a medley 
of learning and credulity. It may be remarked of these men, in 
general, that the bent of their studies formed them rather for 
theological historians than for profound reasoners. We find 
them, accordingly, well read in the fathers and early writers of 
the church, to whom they paid an implicit deference, their 
authority being conclusive in all matters of faith and practice. 

Of the religion of the nonjuror, and its affinity to Romanism, 
we have already spoken. There can be no difficulty in finding 
a cause for this resemblance, seeing that both parties applied to 
the same sources of information, and relied upon their authorities 
with much the same sort of faith. Their theory of the visible 
church was precisely the same, abating the authority of the pope, 
which they would have limited to that of a patriarch, within the 
bounds of the western church. This was the great wall of parti- 
tion that divided them; for the slight matters of theological 
gladiatorship in which they occasionally exercised their prowess 
could have been easily settled, as heretofore, by a clerical council, 
congregated from different countries, for the purpose of justifying 
the term cecumenical, and to give an imposing authority to its 
decisions. The revival of some ancient usages at this time, 
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chiefly of a ceremonial character, but adding to the weight and 
dignity of the priesthood, contributed, no doubt, to strengthen 
the suspicion then entertained of the Romanizing tendencies of 
the nonjurors, more especially as they had been discarded at the 
Reformation, but were retained in full practice by the church of 
Rome. Their writings against the jurisdiction of the pope, 
therefore, went but a small way to discredit the common belief, 
being too much like the squabbling of priests fur power, to in- 
terest the laity who would be the nosis in either case. 

sects approximate to, or diverge from, each other to a greater or 
less extent ; and, such is the perversity of human nature, it will 
be found that the nearer the agreement, the greater is sometimes 
the semblance of hostility. 

But the most serious charge against the nonjurors is their 
odious bigotry. In this they rivalled the Roman catholics ; and 
no wonder, the root of it being the same. The tribunal they 
erected to sit in judgment upon opinions was the church; they 
were the church, or at least a branch of it; and their own 
opinions the standard by which they tried those of other men. 

he same was to them the rule of toleration, and it was a rule 
without an exception. In any other sense, toleration was not a 
word in their vocabulary. To tolerate error was to commit a 
grievous sin; and all men were in error who did not acquiesce 
in the truth of their teachings. He had need be a very wise 
man, and more than that, a very perfect one also, who sets up 
for an infallible guide even in common matters; and much more 
so in questions that have set at nought the wisdom of the wise, 
and baffled the learning of ages. But it is not your wise men 
who talk after this fashion. The nonjurors were learned ecclesi- 
astics, but they were not wise men. They had taken upon 
themselves the yoke of councils, and canons, and papal decrees, 
but could not bend to the humility of the gospel, and were 
strangers to that charity which is the bond of perfectness. They 
accused the Romanists of idolatry, and fell themselves into the 
same sin. The idol they set up was church authority—that is, 
their own authority, being themselves a personification of the 
church; and this idol they commanded all men to worship. 
Holding the keys of St. Peter in common with their cousin at 
Rome, they kept the portals of the kingdom of heaven. None 
could enter therein without their seal and signature, they being 
the special commissioners appointed to transact that very business. 
The cunning of these men was upon a ji with their assurance. 
They knew well enough that the care of the soul was, of all sub- 


jects, the most important one that could be addressed to the fears 
and hopes of the many; and they knew, also, the gross ignorance 
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that commonly prevailed in such matters. The office of a medi- 
ator, to transact soul business with heaven upon the easy terms 
of taking their nostrums, was therefore an ingenious contrivance, 
although not a new one, and likely to take with the ignorant, 
who are apt to cling to any refuge in the hour of need. But 
knowledge and civilization make sad havoc with such preten- 
sions, as they teach men how to transact their own business 
without the intervention of such officious personages. 

In ages of moral and intellectual darkness, such men as the 
nonjurors would have been dangerous persons. Their influence 
in the state, which they made secondary to the church, would 
have given them the power of the civil sword to enforce their 
spiritual claims; and how they would have used it is no secret 
to those who are acquainted with their writings. Leslie, one of 
the ablest of them, declares himself in decided terms against 
toleration. He would, indeed, make a virtue of necessity ; but 
then no longer than the necessity lasted, when the virtue of the 
good man vanishes. In reference to those who undertake: to 
minister without the apostolical commission, he says, 


‘ There was a great difference between bare sufferance and a tolera- 
tion by law. The Jews are now with us upon sufferance, and they 
have free liberty of their religion ; but they have no toleration or 
authority of the government for their synagogues, &c. ... . God 
suffers all the sins in the world, and bears long with them to give 
men space of repentance ; but he gives no man licence to sin nor pro- 
mise of impunity, no not for an hour. When diseases have taken 
deep root, and the infection becomes universal, so that many simple and 
well-meaning persons are drawn in, and others have sucked it in with 
their milk and are carried away by their education, there may be 
prudential reasons for a sufferance of such errors for a time, till all the 
milder methods of persuasion and conviction shall be used, which are 
the best and most agreeable to the spirit of Christianity. But in no 
case can any licence or authority be given for error to propagate itself ; 
because that makes those who grant it partakers with it, and answer- 
able for it. It becomes their act and deed. The kings of Judah and 
Israel were blamed and severely punished by God for suffering, and 
much more for encouraging of idolatry and other profanations in their 
kingdoms ; which they ought to have restrained with the civil sword.’ 
—Leslie’s Works, i. 662. 


He calls the universal toleration in Holland ‘a sacrificing of 
God to mammon ;’ and he thinks that those who do not worship 
God after the same fashion that he did, should be incapable of 
serving the state in any capacity, even to the exercise of the 
franchise. 


It was the unhappy lot of the nonjurors to have fallen upon 
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those evil days when the sacerdotal power, which they exalted 
above every other, had lost much of its influence. In the primi- 
tive church, to reduce a priest to lay communion was thought a 

ion and a punishment equivalent to the excommunica- 
tion of a layman. 


‘ Now, it is so far from that, that the lay-communion, as of princes 
and other great men, is counted more honourable than the sacerdotal ; 
and if any man of estate or quality takes upon him the priesthood, it 
is thought a mighty condescension, and an adorning of the priesthood, 
rather than any addition of honour to the laymen. And no wonder, 
when, instead of the priests of God, they are now called the laymen’s 
priests, such a man’s priest or chaplain, reckoned as his menial servant, 
and part of his equipage.’ ‘Among the heathens, no mortal man, 
none of their emperors ever assumed to himself to have priests dedi- 
eated to his service, till he arrived at the blasphemous vanity of being 
made a God. For priests belong to none but Gods. A priest, as a 
priest, cannot be a servant to men. God and priest are relative 
terms, and therefore a priest can belong to none but a God. Thus 
thought the heathen ; but so much is the Christian-‘pricsthood with 
us fallen below even theirs. Now, the office of the’priesthood being 
thus totally inverted, the honour must “4+ with: it, and- of religion too, 
with the use and benefit of it, being adlmin:stéréd oy hands rendered 
so contemptible. .... The root and bottom of all this was’ the 
bringing the priesthood under the Regale, as to those things that 
appertain to its office. Whence it became subject to everybody else, 
even to the beasts of the people.’-—Leslie, i. 663-6. 


But the nonjurors were essentially a political sect, their sepa- 
ration from the church of England being wholly upon political 
grounds: in the first instance, a forced one, although afterwards 
subsiding into a voluntary association. By refusing the oaths of 
allegiance &c. to William and Mary, they lost their political 
status in the church—that is, the exercise of their local functions; 
but according to their own theory of episcopacy, those who had 
been bishops and priests still jehed their ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, and it was competent to them to exercise it over any who 
chose to put themselves under their guidance, either in the same 
or in other districts, but with different titles. They, indeed, 
considered themselves the legal possessors of the preferments of 
which they were no longer so de facto; and they looked upon 
their successors as usurpers of their rights. But being unable to 
contend with the powers that be, they were compelled to submit, 
and made a virtue of necessity. It is quite clear, that during 
the existence of the first generation, at least, they looked for 
another restoration, when the dispossessed would recover what 
they had lost, and so the breach would be healed. It was under 
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this impression that they forbore to take the accustomed titles 
in continuing their line of bishops, who would come in under 
the new order of things with the title of suffragans. Although 
this arrangement must have tended very much to paralyse their 
exertions, yet there is no evidence that they possessed sufficient 
wisdom and energy to devise a well-regulated scheme for consti- 
tuting a new and distinct branch of what they considered the 
church-catholic. All their proceedings bore a very bungling 
appearance, which is the more remarkable, as they had men 
amongst them of undoubted talent, but they did not exert it in 
a way to ensure durability to their cause. 

That the nonjurors acted from conscientious scruples in de- 
clining the oaths to the new government, there can be no room 
to question. In their opinion, the succession to the throne in 
the direct line could never be evaded nor set aside upon an 
pretence whatever. The revolution-settlement, therefore, with 
all that followed, was illegal, the actors in it rebels, and the new 
occupants of the throne usurpers. They knew of no king but 
James Stuart: to him they had given their allegiance ; and they 
corresponded and plotted with him as long as ‘he lived. After 
his death, they transferred their allegiance to his son, whom they 
calied James 11, as they did afterwards to Charles Edward, the 
second Pretender; but by that time, death and desertion had 
very much thinned their ranks. The policy of the oaths that 
drove these men at once into the arms of the exiled family is of 
a questionable character. Had they been dispensed with, under 
the — circumstances of the case, the probability is, that 
the clergy, at least, would have remained quiet in the enjoyment 
of the good things of this world, without risking them in behalf 
of unprofitable theories; and the lapse of a single generation 
would have dissipated the fever of Jacobitism. At the same 
time, it is only just to add, that the new government was in a 
critical situation, surrounded by enemies, and unable to distin- 
guish its friends without some political test. For the right to 
enact the one in question, there was ample precedent; the expe- 
diency of it must be judged of by the events of the times, which 
presented a balance of difficulties. 

A great parade has been made of the sufferings of these men, 
both by themselves and by others; and in dhe bok now under 
review, we have them set forth with all the gravity of a real 
history. When their real character comes to be investigated, how- 
ever, they vanish at the touch. That some of them suffered 
privations as outcasts from the state is true enough; and it was 
the penalty they ay for their attachment to political theories 
which the nation had discarded. We can afford to sympathize 
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with such men as Kettlewell, and Kenn, and Sancroft, and to 
lament the step which brought them into collision with the 
liberties of their country. At the same time, that men nurtured 
in maxims of government such as those sanctioned by the cele- 
brated Oxford decree, should have acted in conformity with their 
avowed bane 0, however absurd, can admit of no surprise ; 
the wonder rather is, that they were not more numerous. What- 
ever deprivations and sufferings any of them may have en- 
dured, religion had no concern with them; it was the political 
conscience that made them martyrs. Professing allegiance to a 

rince in a foreign land, and that the land of an enemy, the non- 
jurors were aliens in the land of their birth. Their position in 
the state was precisely that of foreigners, having no claim upon 
a amg they did not acknowledge, and living upon 
sufferance only during good behaviour. Their proper home 
was the country selected by the king whose subjects they were ; 
and, had they followed his fortunes, they would have acquired a 
reputation at least for some degree of magnanimity. But there 
was none in remaining at home at their ease, and in plotting 
secretly against the government that protected them. is was 
acheap sort of loyalty, although some of them were caught in 
their own trap, and ended their career as traitors. If we were 
to believe our author, very few of them hazarded their necks for 
the Lord’s anointed. It is well known that Turner, the 
deprived Bishop of Ely, was steeped deeply in treasonable 
practices, and that he absconded to France, to evade a proclama- 
tion issued against him—a fact that our author studiously con- 
ceals, unless he was ignorant of it. History points, also, to two 
rebellions, besides minor plots, in which the Jacobites took an 
active part, and for which some of them paid the forfeiture of 
their lives upon the scaffold. 

If we are to believe contemporary authorities, there was a sad 
lack of principle, especially amongst ecclesiastical persons, at the 
period of the nonjuring separation. Besides those who declined 
the oaths, there was a large body of the compliant clergy who 
remained the faithful subjects of the exiled monarch, and were 
teady to serve him when it should cost them nothing. Embarked 
in the same cause as the nonjurors, they participated in their 
plots, and often misled their prince by a too sanguine account of 
the state of his affairs. James had not been instructed by ex- 

rience in the real character of the men in whom he trusted. 

he French king, who protected him, knew them better. When 
James told him of the good tidings he frequently received from 
his late subjects, who were willing to return to their allegiance, 
and to hazard their lives and fortunes in his service, Louis told 
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him he was glad to hear it, and wished it might prove true ; but for 
his own part he gave little heed to it. And when James pressed 
for the materials to effect an invasion, the French king addressed 
him in the following pointed language :— 


‘ As you have experience to know your subjects, so I know them 
by their character, and do believe them to be a people of no faith, no 
honour, and no honesty. And as for their clergy, I look upon them 
much worse than the commonalty, having not only by teaching and 
preaching taught the people to forswear themselves, but showed ill 
examples in themselves by doing the same. They have sworn allegi- 
ance to you, and since accepted the Prince of Orange for their king, 
and swear allegiance to him. How this swearing to both can be 
reconciled, I cannot understand. But let them swear what they will, 
I should not believe them, nor put any more value upon their oaths 
than they do themselves, which is nothing at all. Neither do I 
understand how you can be assured of them that have no other 
‘assurance to give you of their future fidelity but their oaths, which 
are worth as much now as when they broke with your majesty last. 
It is out of my reach to put any trust in such people, neither would I 
have you confide in them, for I doubt much their integrity, and if they 
are weary of the war at a distance, what will they not be when it is 
with them at home ? That will be your time to hear them, and not 
before.’-— Somers’s Tracts, vol. xi. p. 100. 


Such was the estimate formed of the high-church ak by a 
shrewd observer of men; and the events of the first thirty —_ 
that followed the Revolution show that the scarcasm of the 
French monarch was not very much misplaced. Whether jurors 
or nonjurors, their principles were precisely the same, only the 
former accommodated their consciences to their interests by the 
convenient distinction of a king de jure, and a king de facto. The 
Lauds, the Leslies, and the Sacheverells, were types of the 
whole race; the men whom Mr. Lathbury delights to honour. 
In the virtue of holy times, persons, places, and things, they 
reposed an exemplary faith. As successors of the apostles, they 
thought that they inherited their spiritual gifts, which they 
bestowed freely as much as in them lay, upon those who were 
foolish enough to put faith in them. They thought highly of 
nance, as every good man should do; but they required con- 
ession, and gave absolution to those who wanted it, even to 
criminals upon the scaffold. They offered prayers for the dead, and 
gave some sly hints at a purgatorial fire. As good men and true, 
agreeably to the loyalty of the times, they were firm believers in 
the marvellous efficacy of the royal touch, pressing the Pretender 
into the service, although not with the desired success. They 
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had high notions of church unity, and exemplified it by divisions 
amongst themselves. In the Eucharist, they maintained the 
doctrine of a real presence, and founded upon it the notion of a 
proper sacrifice, their religious teachers being in their estimation 
sacrificing priests. From the cradle to the grave, these men 
were the keepers of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, none but 
commissioners such as they were being able to use the laver of 
regeneration in helpless infancy, nor to bestow extreme unction 


in articulo mortis. n all these matters there was very little 
difference between those who refused the oaths and the men 
who managed to digest them. 


The conduct of ecclesiastics forms an edifying, although not a 
very creditable chapter in the history of mankind. Agreeing in 
oe thing—namely, in high-sounding pretensions to orthodoxy, 
they - in their definition of it; each brotherhood ting 
to itself the complacent title of the true church. The handful of 
separatists, known as nonjurors, aspired to this distinction; 
whilst those they left behind were, in their judgment, an a 
timate brood, whom they always treated as a schismatical body. 
Mr. Lathbury is unkind enough to retort upon them their own 
charge, treating them everywhere as schismatics from the only 
_ and apostolical church. This is the only hard saying he 

as of them; but he makes up for it in his dealings with other 
people, as we shall see anon. 

It is curious to observe the relative position of parties that 
value themselves upon their own exclusive pretensions. Both 
of these true churches were guilty of schism in the eyes of 
the great western patriarch, who claimed them, in orthodox 
style, as portions of his own patrimony. And even this great 
seer himself, with all who acknowledged him, was no better than 
a heretic in the judgment of the eastern patriarchs, who con- 
soled themselves with the satisfactory conclusion, that they, and 
they only, were the legitimate successors of the apostles. And 
who is to decide when such doctors disagree ? 

The nonjurors, upon their separation from the English church, 
set up private conventicles in a somewhat irregular way, in 
which they officiated to small congregations as pastors or priests, 
not preserving, however, an exact oy ney | in their worship, 
each one adopting the rubrics that he liked best. This liberty 
was the consequence of their legal position as dissenters ; for, in 
the exercise of their public ministry, they were upon the same 
footing as those who could not claim an apostolical genealogy: 
As long as the seceding bishops lived, the inferior clergy paid 


them a sort of filial reverence, and acted very much in obedience 
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to their instructions. But, as they intended to keep up what 
Mr. Lathbury calls ‘the schism,’ it was necessary for them to 
provide for a continuance of the apostolical succession. 

With this view, they resorted to the expedient of consecrating 
new bishops from their own body, not always upon the most 
amos orthodox method, yet still with the nominal sanction 
of their own king, who forwarded letters for the purpose. In this 
there was nothing amiss, it being only in agreement with their 
cherished theories upon the subject. But they do not seem to 
have exercised much skill in the execution of their project, in the 
framing of which they might have taken some useful hints from 
their elder brothers, the Romanists. According to the episcopal 
theory, they were still a branch of the catholic church, with as 
much power as ever ‘to sign and seal covenants with heaven’ 
for their own people ; so that it was competent to them to create 
a new machinery for carrying it on with effect, agreeably to their 
own sense of its necessity. In order to this, the means were 
at hand for allotting bishops, with nominal titles to real districts 
or dioceses, according to the locality of their own members, 
Although they abounded most in London, yet, it appears from 
the life of Kettlewell, that there were some in most of the 
English dioceses ; and with a little missionary enterprise, in which 
they might again have taken a lesson from the Romanists, they 
would have increased their numbers. They made bishops, it is 
true, but without any regard to system, and uncontrolled by 
synodical authority. The consequence was, that they split into 
parties, each having its own bishops, consecrated sometimes in 
an uncanonical way; and ceasing to excite the notice and the 
sympathy which gave éclat to their first movement, they soon 

windled inio insignificance and neglect, until they expired 
without observation. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of this 
people was their attempt to effect an union with the Greek 
church, more corrupt, if possible, than that of Rome, because 
partaking less of the elements of civilization. Dr. Brett drew up 
an account of the scheme, which, with the very curious corres- 
pondence relating to it, is still preserved amongst the manuscripts 
of Bishop Jolly. Our author, who has mf access to these 
papers has inserted a ee of them in his work; but, for the 

nefit of the future historian, it is desirable that the whole of 
them should be presented to the public in an authentic shape; 
and we recommend it to the notice of the Spottiswood Society, 
as a suitable subject for publication. Mr. Lathbury’s extracts 
exhibit but one side of the correspondence—that, namely, of the 
nonjurors. This, however, is sufficiently curious, as furnishing 
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an authorized view of the sentiments entertained by both parties ; 
and it is singular, also, for the pomposity and extravagance that 
marked this somewhat Quixotic intercourse. Dr. Brett calls it 
‘A proposal for a concordate betwixt the orthodox and catholic 
remnant of the British churches and the catholic and apostolic 
Oriental church.’ ‘This ‘remnant’ of orthodoxy and catholicism 
consisted of a small company of nonjurors, represented by some 
three or four men who had complimented each other with the 
title of bishops ; and in return for the high-sounding names they 
bestowed upon the eastern prelates, were themselves treated 
with the like civilities; as ‘the Lord Jeremias, Lord Archibaldus, 
Lord Thomas,’ and so forth. This Lord Jeremias was no other 
than the celebrated Jeremy Collier, who writes himself’ Primus- 
Anglo- Britannia Episcopus, as the elder of his section of this 
diminutive sect. It savours of the ridiculous to see this handful 
of men addressed as ‘The very reverend the bishops of the 
catholic church in Great Britain ;’ but it is difficult to read the 
correspondence with gravity. 

Our author’s remarks upon this affair, as respects both the 
nonjurors themselves and other parties in the state, are of that 
preposterous character, that they must not be passed over without 
notice. He says— 


‘ The preceding correspondence concerning the projected union is a 
sufficient refutation of the malignant charge of popery, so frequently 
alleged against the nonjurors. Some of them held peculiar opinions 
on what were termed the Usages; but even this section was not more 
inclined towards Rome than the parties by whom the charge has 
been alleged. If, indeed, actions are to be regarded as the criterion 
of principles, then the dissenters of the period of the Revolution for 
supporting King James, and those of the present day for uniting with 
Romanists, are much more obnoxious to the charge than the Nonjurors, 
who ever acted consistently with their principles, in opposition both 
to popery and dissent. The parties who make this charge, who are 
generally dissenters, or churchmen of lax principles, to whom the 
church and dissent are equally agreeable, should remember the period 
of the Revolution, when, but for the exertions of many who became 
nonjurors, popery must have prevailed in England. Undoubtedly, 
some of the nonjurors were uncharitable in speaking of the church of 
England; but they are not, on that account, by way of retaliation, to 
be charged with errors of which they were innocent. While we la- 
ment the bitterness into which they were sometimes betrayed, we 
need not copy their example. On the contrary, it behoves us to re- 
member the sufferings which they so patiently endured, and the many 
provocations to which they were subjected.’ 


Mr. Lathbury continues— 
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‘ The correspondence also furnishes evidence of the straitened cir. 
cumstances of the nonjurors, as well as of the suspicion and severity 
of the government. They had not the means even of showing ordi- 
nary hospitality to the foreigners, with whom they were in communi- 
cation respecting the union with the Oriental church. This is men- 
tioned incidentally in their letters; and they distinctly state that their 
circumstances with respect to liberty of conscience were in no way 
improved. If, therefore, these conscientious men were sometimes be- 
trayed into a tone of speaking which cannot be justified, their cir- 
cumstances should be remembered, not in the way of justification, but 
by way of palliation. But after all, their conduct presented a strik- 
ing contrast to that of many of their opponents, for whose rancour, 
and malice, and bitterness, no excuse can be pleaded.’—pp. 360, 361. 


In none of these sentiments can we agree. We repeat again, 
that the nonjurors were not papists; but of the Romanizing cha- 
racter of their religion, in all its main features, enough has been 
said already to satisfy the most sceptical. The great touchiness 
of Mr. Lathbury upon this point would lead some people to 
ee that he is embarked in the same boat. The sufferings 
and poverty of these — were the penalty they paid for a 
non-compliance with the laws, in respect to which they took their 
lot with other nonconformists, only their endurance was for a 
political faith, whilst that of the dissenters bore a religious cha- 
racter. If they were looked upon with suspicion by the govern- 
ment, it was because they were in league with its enemies to 
accomplish its overthrow; but it does not appear that any par- 
ticular severity was dealt out to those who were not engaged in 
treasonable practices. The ‘State Trials,’ indeed, tell us of 
some who suffered the death of traitors, and we have their last 
dying speeches to show how hardly they were dealt with for con- 
spiring against a government that was not — to their 
mind. far there may be some ground for our author’s sym- 
pathy with the sufferers, and for his indignation against their 

ecutors. It was a new thing to hear these people talk of 
iberty of conscience, a doctrine they had always repudiated ; so 
that it must have sounded like a satire upon themselves; but it 
was not their lot to be consistent, neither did they profess to 
tolerate any scruples of conscience that did not square with their 
own. Mr. Lathbury is eloquent upon the rancour and bitterness 
of their —, we have ourselves read somewhat of the 
writings of both parties, and must ~~? that we never met with 
more bitter specimens of the gall and wormwood than in the 
works of the nonjurors. They were sour, narrow-minded men, 
repulsive for their arrogance, and pitiable for their bigotry. 
Such were the men who are the theme of our author’s admira- 
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tion. But, as his passions flow sometimes in an opposite direc- 
tion, we must turn now to those who are the objects of his hate. 
For whigs and dissenters he has the utmost abhorrence. The 
example of the large secession from the church in 1662 was, in 
his eyes, nothing to be compared with that afforded by the 
handful of nonjurors who quitted their preferments at the Revo- 
lution of 1688; for, whilst the former ‘ paraded’ their wrongs 
and their sufferings, the latter bore theirs in submissive silence ! 
It might be presumed, therefore, that they never submitted their 
grievances to the syre and still more, that they were the last 
persons to raise the arm of flesh to resent them. Wide from 
the truth, however, are all these things ; for it will be found upon 
inquiry, that the pets of our author were far from the inoffensive 
beings he represents, and that much of the affliction that moves 
his compassion was brought upon their heads by their own mis- 
conduct. 

Mr. Lathbury tells us, and that more than once, that the dis- 
senters of the time of James II. approached nearer to Rome than 
the nonjurors; and he may be simple enough to suppose that his 
word will be credited. Sem but a very superficial person can 
make so astounding an assertion. It must be known to all persons 
only moderately acquainted with the nonconformists and their 
writings, that, of all people upon earth, they were, both in their 
opinions and in their practices, farther removed from popery than 
any who bore the Christian name. We speak of the fact merely, 
let the value of it be what it may ; and it is a fact so well attested 
by all historians, excepting Mr. Lathbury, that it would be diffi- 
cult to find his fellow for cool ae The imposition he has 
eee upon himself, however, is easily detected. King James 

had dispensed with the penal laws that pressed so heavily upon 
the dissenters, some of whom presented complimentary addresses 
to him upon the occasion ; oad they abstained from taking a pro- 
minent part in the controversy then raised against the king’s re- 
ligion. Whether they were right or wrong m these matters, it is 
sufficient that they acted upon the impulse of good feeling, and 
— as much in accordance with good taste as their opponents, 

e dissenters were too thankful for their respite from the perse- 
cution they had so long endured from Mr. Lathbury’s church, to 
quarrel with the monarch who broke their fetters, or with the 
means he employed for that purpose. They were not ignorant 
of the illegality of the dispensing power ; but claiming the liberty 
of worship as a natural right, they only availed themselves of the 
opportunity for doing that in public, which they had hitherto 
done more privately, at the risk of fines and imprisonment. 


They would have rejoiced in a legal acknowledgment of their 
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civil rights, for which they had the king’s meen and it was not 
unreasonable that some of them should acknowledge their obliga. 
tions to him in addresses. In the style of these documents all 
parties exceeded the bounds of sobriety ; and none more so than 
the bishops and high-churchmen, who offered their lives and pro- 
rties to serve the king, and left him to his own resources when 
e needed their promised help. The history of the period un- 
folds tales of servility and baseness, highly characteristic of the 
selfishness of the actors, and disgraceful to human nature. 

There is good ground to believe that both Charles IT. and 
James II., if they could have had their will, would not only have 
blunted the edge of the penal laws that goaded large bodies of 
their subjects, but would have abrogated them altogether. Whe- 
ther conscience or policy had the most to do in this matter, is of 
little consequence to the inquiry ; but it leaves the stigma of per- 
secution whole and undivided upon the heads of the ruling church, 
Mr. Lathbury may consider them very good sort of persons, 
zealous for rubrics, and stout champions for church-principles, 
such as he himself espouses. We look upon them as sour bigots, 
although nurtured upon the banks of Isis and of Cam, and 
flourishing in the ‘halcyon days’ of Charles Leslie. 

If the word of a king ever had any meaning, it stood the best 
chance of being realized by James IL, who acquired the character 
of a truth-loving person from both friends and enemies. How 
far he merited the compliment, we are not concerned to know; 
but one thing is quite certain, namely, that he could not return 
it to those who flattered him the most, and whom he had too 
much occasion to reproach with his subsequent misfortunes. ‘ It is 
the men of your cloth,’ says he to a protestant clergyman, ‘ who 
have brought me to this condition.’ James had declared himself 
in council against persecution for conscience’ sake; he painted 
the utter worthlessness of acts for uniformity of religion, which, 
with all the dragooning of penal laws, failed to produce their 
intended effect, and rather ge the evil by exciting com- 
passion for the sufferers; and he argued, that the commercial 
as well as social prosperity of the state was concerned in an un- 
limited liberty of conscience. ‘These were just sentiments, whe- 
ther genuine, or only put on for the occasion. Kingcraft was a 

me which James’s predecessors had often played at. He had 

imself been bred in a bad school, and he took the worst men 
for his counsellors. His own intentions were in all probability 
much better than theirs, and in trusting them, he fell a victim to 
their perfidy. 

Mr. Lathbury is about as bad a reasoner as he is a bad his- 
torian, or he would not fall into the gross blunders which he 
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wishes to be received as ascertained truths. We have lived a 
little in public, and have known something of what has been 
going on in our own day; yet we must confess, we never heard 
of any union between the dissenters and the catholics, and we 
must avow our scepticism until we have some better authority 
than that of Mr. Lathbury. It has been our lot to be intimate 
with many Roman catholics, we have partaken of their hospitality, 
and have joined them in schemes of benevolence, as also for the 
amelioration of our political institutions; but we never heard 
that such matters involved an identity of religious belief, nor do we 
think that any catholic has been so weak as to suppose such a thing. 
It is for such men as Mr. Lathbury to make the notable discovery, 
that men cannot merge their differences in behalf of a common 
object, without giving to every object for which they so unite, a 
Romanizing tendency. Our author knows well enough, that 
men of his own church often unite with catholics for the same, or 
similar objects to those for which dissenters meet them ; that they 
are both concerned in the making of our laws, and in the admin- 
istration of justice; yet, no one is so foolish as to suppose that 
these things have the least influence upon the religion of either. 
Such representations are a calumny, and Mr. Lathbury is one of 
the weakest of men, if he does not see that they are such. 
Falsehoods often repeated, stand some chance, in due time, of 
becoming articles of belief, with those who know no better. It 
isan advantage which men of malignant minds gain over the 
imple and uninformed, and a prolific cause of the abounding of 
eror, and of the slow progress of truth. When the mind is 
amped by educational prejudices, men become slaves to a 
ystem ; and in proportion to the external influence that is made 
to act upon it, is the degree of thraldom to the unconscious 
captive. All sects partake more or less of this infirmity, which 
is$0 common as to seem almost a condition of our nature. The 
fvourable exceptions show, that it is to be surmounted only by 
those studies that expand the intellect, bringing us acquainted 
vith our physical and moral nature, with our true position in 
relation to other beings ; and these again to the Almighty Ruler 
ofthe universe. If it has pleased God, that our knowledge upon 
these subjects should be very limited, it is still sufficient to teach 
us that pride was not made for man, and that we mock his re- 
ponsibilit when we make our own imperfect standard the rule 


of another’s conscience. 

There is too much in established systems which tends to keep 
the mind stationary ; consequently, to fetter inquiry, to stifle the 
convictions of conscience, to produce shoals of hypocrites and 


time-servers, and to convert religion into an engine of fraud and 
NO. VI. FF 
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deception. Men who owe their faith to such influences, are no 
better than children in their leading-strings. They mar the 
impress of God’s image in the noblest portion of their nature; 
and they bid defiance to those laws of progress which are in 
active operation throughout universal nature. But more than 
this, men whose intellects are stunted by the laws that regulate 
their opinions, be they political or ecclesiastical, must of neces- 
sity, be ignorant of much that is going on around them. Moving 
in a circle, their minds become contracted to the prescribed 
dimensions ; and strangers to those generous feelings that embrace 
the whole human family as the children of one common parent, 
they become anti-social in their habits, and hostile to those with- 
out. The evils here indicated are brought about very much b 
our course of public education, which being chiefly in the hands 
of one sect, is directed to their own exclusive purposes. Acting 
upon society, as it does, in an anti-national and ungenerous direc- 
tion, it is no wonder that the institutions of the country, and the 
whole course of legislation, should partake of the same narrow 
irit. For, nations as well as individuals are the creatures of 
circumstances, and the reflex action which is in constant opera- 
tion, has an inevitable tendency to produce stagnation, and to 
arrest the progress of improvement. Considering the little wis- 
dom with which nations of men are governed, it is something 
marvellous that error should not be productive of greater mis- 
chief, and that the peace of society should be so well preserved. 
Mr. Lathbury, who rejoices in the name of a high-churchman, 
has no favour for men of another stamp. Latitudinarianism, 
within the pale of his own church, is as great a crime, in his eyes, 
as an open departure from it. The Burnets, the Tillotsons, and 
the Hoadleys, are a reproach to his sense of orthodoxy, being no 
better than godless dissenters, and abettors of them in their evil 
ways. He is for the rubrics, and nothing but the rubrics, and 
has no respect for those who take a higher standard of religion 
and morals. This man of rubrics would do well to take a lesson 
from those he reviles. Tillotson administered a just reproof to 
Beveridge, who objected to a collection for the persecuted French 
protestants, as contrary to the canons: ‘ Doctor, doctor,’ said this 
amiable churchman, ‘charity is above rubrics.’ But charity finds 
no place in the hearts of men of the Laudean school, and such 
only come up to our author’s standard. Narrow minds are unable 
to grasp so sublime a maxim as that of Tillotson: and hence the 
bigotry that begins with hatred and ends with the stake. It is 
really humiliating to see the undue importance attached by such 
men to the most trifling observances, as if the salvation of the 
soul were suspended upon anything so supremely silly. Making 
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mountains of mole-hills, they magnify the concerns of a sect into 
those of an universe, measuring the mind of its Creator by their 
own dwarfish capacities, and his affections by their own sickly pre- 
judices. It is the misfortune of the clerical profession to be bred 
in slavish subjection to a system, which their subsequent associa- 
tions tend 2 to strengthen and confirm. Hence, their venera- 
tion for authority, and their sacrifice of all that is kind and gentle 
in our nature to questionable theories. Had the Creator intended 
men for automatons, their physical nature would, no doubt, have 
been so formed as to prevent those diversities which interfere 
sadly with the reign of dulness, and which all the drilling of 
penal statutes can never prevent. When men are brought to 
place reliance upon forms, for the sake of some mystic virtues 
which they are supposed to represent, there is great danger that 
religion will be lost in its priestly substitute. Fmplicit faith in 
rubrics and canons, and other such devices to ensnare the con- 
science, is the fruitful parent of credulity and superstition, as 
these are of fanaticism and cruelty. All this is strongly exem- 
plified in the history of religion, or rather of ecclesiastical per- 
sonages, who in the name of high heaven have often perpetrated 
some of the greatest villanies upon the sons of earth. All sects 
have their Loyolas, who seem to delight in human misery; and 
when society denies them the use of the sword, they find other 
means to relieve their passions. 

Charity is not a virtue which Mr. Lathbury delights to honour. 
In his system, the love of ecclesiastical forms triumphs over the 
love of man. Not so was it with Paul the aged, nor with the 
beloved disciple who leaned upon the bosom of his master. 
Theirs was the charity that never faileth. Having imbibed large 
draughts from the fountain of divine love, they freely dispensed 
to others that which they had themselves received. Rising above 
the contentions of Jewish sects, and their senseless prejudices, 
they taught the duty of cultivating the affections, enforcing it by 
those displays of love which God himself had condescended to 
cherish in his dealings with fallen man. Religious men of old 
time, whether Christians or otherwise, were no strangers to the 
royal law of charity. But we need not travel to eastern sages 
for an illustration of the godlike principle ; although the example 
of such would shame many who value themselves upon the Chris- 
tian name. Let an illustrious man of the author's own church 
convict him of his antichristian tendencies. Let him turn to 
that master of eloquence and of devotional piety, Jeremy Taylor, 
particularly to that noble monument of his fame, ‘ The Liberty 
of Prophesying.’ He will there find a beautiful apologue, 
adopted from ‘the Jews’ books,’ enforced by the significant 
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moral, ‘ Go, thou, and do likewise.’ Leighton, Lightfoot, and a 
thousand others, will teach him the same lesson, namely, that 
‘when true religion cometh in, and seizeth both the Jew and 
the Gentile, the hate is forgotten, the feud is gone, and the 
deadly enemies are the nearest friends.’ But these great and 
wise men were all latitudinarians, and therefore are in no repute 
with our author, who, like the nonjurors, and their modern sons, 
rom the religion of rubrics to that of mercy,—the unfeeling 
vite to the good Samaritan. 

The certain effect of exclusionary systems, is to divide nations 
of men into distinct castes, with hostile feelings toward each 
other, generated at a time of life when the passions and the 
energies are in full play, resolute for action, and becoming more 
inveterate with age. In the conflict of opinions, truth is sacrificed 
to theory; for the idea of free and impartial discussion is never 
contemplated by party writers. As a consequence, it never 
enters their heads to do justice to an opponent. This is a lesson 
incompatible with the superciliousness and pride of party, which 
tramples upon all that is good and generous, for the sake ofa 
heartless orthodoxy or a sectarian prudery. Good sense, learn- 
ing, and integrity, are of no party; yet, respect for these qualifi- 
cations in an opponent, is a lesson which men are slow to learn, 
being as well satisfied of their own infallibility, as of the errors 
they claim to redress. But the time is happily gone by, at least 
in this country, when authority can be substituted for reason, and 
arrogance for good sense. If writers wish to be listened to, they 
must talk to each other as men like themselves, or they will pay 
the penalty of neglect and contempt for their egregious fay. 
All sects have their Lauds and their Gathercoles, but society is 
teaching them some salutary lessons. Neither by arrogance nor 
scurrility do men obtain any desirable hearing. 

So far for the spirit of Mr. Lathbury’s work, as relating to the 
several parties he has undertaken to write about. As a history, 
the eek is defective in its arrangement and in its matter; super- 
ficial in its reasoning, and sometimes erroneous in its statements. 
The author is not always correct in his names, and he attributes 
works to the wrong person. ‘The Present State of Jacobitism’ 
was not written by Burnet, but by De Foe. He is not very for- 
tunate in his authorities, nor does he make the best use of those 
at his command. The Life of Kettlewell would have supplied 
him with more materials for his history, had he possessed the judg- 
ment to make a right use of them. The nonjurors entered largely 
into the controversies of the times; he but slender information 
upon the stirring subjects that absorbed their spirits can be gleaned 
from this work. The author not only slurs over much that would 
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throw light upon his subject, but disingenuously suppresses what 
he dislikes, and mutilates the authorities he uses. he heroes of 
his partiality are all faultless monsters, partaking not of the 
lights and shades common to humanity. Diseased in his per- 
ceptions, he thinks that religion is to be found only in certain 
prescribed forms; he writes, at least, as if he thought so. He 
cannot speak of dissenters and low-churchmen, without bein 
oppressed by the nightmare; a disease so identified with his 
habits of thinking, as to cloud his reason, and overwhelm it with 
illusions. 

Mr. Lathbury is rather addicted to writing upon ecclesiastical 
subjects ; we would recommend him to read more and write less, 
fod to be careful to reflect on what he reads. Nor would it be 
amiss if he should take some pains to acquaint himself with the 
writings of the men whom he disposes of so unceremoniously ; 
for, in that case, he might learn to modify his censures, as well 
as to realize the fact, that there have been men in the world not 
less wise or virtuous than those of his idolatry. 
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Art. VI. Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, 
from the commencement of the twelfth century, to the close of the 
reignof Queen Mary. By M.A.E.Woop. 3vols.8vo. Colburn, 1846, 


For some years past, there has been an evident increase amon 
us of the antiquarian spirit; and so widely is it now diffused, 
that even the gentler sex has not escaped its influence. Solo- 
mon, a long while ago, left it on record, that there was ‘ nothing 
new under the sun;’ but in our day things are altered. And 
that the sisterhood should be found hunting in the dark recesses 
of our national archives, disturbing the dust of centuries ; and, 
having dragged forth the torn, burnt, fading records of the past, 
peering into those strange collections of, to the uninitiated, un- 
meaning scratches, which comprise the geome communica- 
tions of the earlier ages of our country, is, we think, in entire 
and eminent contradiction to the proverb. It certainly is a new 
feature in their history, and one well worthy of notice; since 
researches of this nature call for the exercise of qualities, natural 
and acquired, in which they have generally had the credit of 
being most deficient. Is it possible that we have all this time 
been under-estimating the mental powers of mother Eve’s daugh- 
ters? We really begin to think so, under the pressure of the 
accumulating evidence in their favour. For when we examine 
their productions, we discover that the patient investigation, the 
keen discrimination, the calm judgment, the learning even, that 
have long been deemed proper to the lords of creation, are not 
found wanting in these new occupants of the field of historical 
inquiry. Nor has stern science denied its hard-earned honours 
to a woman’s brow. 

Truly here is a change. Not only from the degraded posi- 
tion assigned to woman in other pS and in the world’s 
younger days; of which there yet remains a miserable relic in 
the synagogue thanksgiving of the Jew,—that God has made 
him a man, and nota woman! Nor yet from her condition 
of slavery, in the dark places of the earth; where a treble 

rtion of the original curse on fallen humanity has been, and is, 
er portion; but even from, almost, our own days, and in our 
own country, where among the middle classes, the ezecutive 
of domestic affairs, the mere pie and pudding department, was 
held to comprehend her ‘ whole duty :’ varied by cross-stitch, and 
tent-stitch, and back-stitch, and all the other stitches, whose name 
is Legion, invented for the especial behoof of busy fingers and 
idle heads. Slowly has her emancipation from the fetters that 
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once bound her been accomplished. But it has been no less sure, 
and we will add, complete ; for we have no s mpathy with those 
restless spirits, who in their new-fledged zeal for the ‘rights of 
woman,’ would fain have her plunged into the rough business cares 
and ostensible political strifes, which form the every-day life of 
men. Far from her be such a recognition of her equality with the 
more dominant half of our race. There is, we believe, after all, an 
essential difference in the minds of the two, which would still be 
apparent, though educated alike ; and most deplorably would the 
one fulfil the duties of the other. While, as a matter of taste, 
for a woman to assume that prominent, leading part, in the affairs 
of life which these would assign to her, and which has ever, and 
in all countries, been peculiar to the rougher sex, would, in our 
humble estimation, be just as repulsive as that the latter should 
be inducted into feminine employments, and, Hercules-like, 
handle the distaff. The gentleness, the tenderness, the quick 
susceptibilities, all that constitutes the peculiar charm of her cha- 
racter, totally unfits her for that rude contact with the world that 
awaits the man, and which serves but to brace his more hardy 
system : rubbing off his angularities, and toning down the intense- 
ness of his individuality ; the natural product, perchance, of supe- 
rior strength and more bounding energies. Not that we have 
any fears of our countrywomen being beguiled into this ‘ false 
sition.” But, as from the far west, the phrase above quoted 
as been wafted to us, (a phrase which we must own we do not 
exactly understand,) and even echoed on our own shores by 
eloquent lips, we have thought it meet to take this opportunity 
of letting our gentle readers know that we have no intention of 
championing their new claims. Not even though they should 
seek to move our compassion by reminding us that our vn en 
code still treats them, under certain circumstances, as legal non- 
entities! Right well may they be content to remain so, say we, 
since this nonentity shields na from painful responsibilities, 
and still more painful duties. Their privileges, if they will take 
our word for it, are already sufficiently ample; and so far from 
any extension of them being required, it only remains for them 
to make good use of those they possess: though in our heart we 
are persuaded there is little need for our impertinent advice to 
this effect. 

But, if utterly unfit for man’s rough, stern cares, it does not 
follow that the peculiar qualities of woman’s mind and heart 
should forbid a participation in his mental pursuits; and we 
rejoice to observe that this is becoming of less unfrequent occur- 
rence, for we are fully convinced it has no necessary tendency to 
disqualify her for those domestic details which form her own 
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province. The time for sneers at literary ladies is gone by; and 
they will, we doubt not, be found to the full as accomplished in 
household matters (how undignified the word looks !) as some of 
their ancestors, or neighbours, whose whole souls have been 
bound up in them; and whose acquirements are comprised within 
the narrow limits of scolding the maids, or superintending the 
interesting, though inelegant operations, of roasting joints and 
flourishing a broom. We chance to have enjoyed peculiar faci- 
lities for making our observations on this head ; and, but that dis- 
cretion ties our tongue, or rather controls our pen, we could 
support our position with such an array of facts as must convince 
the most sceptical. Nor will we be driven from it, even though 
some ill-natured masculine soul should be malicious enough to 
remind us of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter’s pudding, in which brandy 
was, on the score of economy, conelil to do duty for an in- 
adequate supply of the more innocent lacteal fluid. He shall 
never persuade us that Epictetus had anything to do with so 
egregious a blunder, or that the lady’s cookery would have been 
improved by her having less Greek. 
ut oh, this poring over dusty, damp-eaten manuscripts! 
We wish we pot give some of the specimens of handwriting, as 
like Chinese as anything else, with which Miss Wood has favoured 
us in her sheet of autographs ; in order to afford some idea of the 
unutterable toil and difficulty she has had to go through for the 
benefit of lazy folks, like ourselves, who can only relish anti- 
uarian lore in Mr. Colburn’s clear type and smooth page. It 
would fairly have distracted us ; ruined our temper, as well as our 
eyes. And then the orthography! Each fair penwoman had, 
we presume, her own private and particular rules on the subject, 
seeing general ones were lacking. It alone would have defied 
our skill and patience, even had it not been combined with what 
might aptly be termed ‘the wanderings of a pen ;’ so vagaryish, so 
at ‘its own sweet will’ does the feathered implement appear to 
have been between these royal and noble fingers. No wonder 
that the writers so frequently apologize for their ‘evil hand.’ 
We ourselves have earned an unenviable celebrity for the pro- 
duction of illegible manuscript, (our dearest friend had the cruelty 
to term it manuscratch /) even when in the innocence of our heart 
we aaa deemed that we were tracing the very best of all pos- 
sible ooks and ladles. But never, never did we perpetrate 
such hieroglyphics as these. A priori, one would say they were 
unreadable—that nothing could be made of them. But our lady- 
editor knows better. In her hands they become faithful and 
eloquent records of the past, which stand out bright and clear to 
our view—like far-off objects, which, invisible to the unaided eye, 
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are by the optician’s skill, brought almost palpably within our 
reach, 

The period which Miss Wood has selected for her research 
is one extending from the beginning of the twelfth to the middle 
of the sixteenth century: from the reign of Henry I. to that of 
Mary. The sources whence she has drawn her materials are 
our own inexhaustible public depositories, those of France, and 
the collections of —— individuals. 

The plan of publication is similar to that of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Letters illustrative of English History; and the preliminary notices 
and remarks that introduce each letter, to indicate the character 
of the writer and the circumstances under which it was written, 
reflect great credit on the accuracy, care, and diligence of the 
editor. They form a very important addition to the work, and 
the more so, that all the authorities are given with scrupulous 
fidelity. The collection is, of course, of an entirely miscellaneous 
character, exhibiting the female mind in the various relations of 
life, civil, religious, domestic, and social; so that the feelings, 
prejudices, customs, and modes of thought, of the various gene- 
rations included, pass in complete review before us. And as 
events must always be viewed in connexion with, and through 
these, publications of this nature can never be otherwise than 
most valuable materials for the historian; enabling him to con- 
temporize himself (if one may coin a word) with the time of which 
he treats, and to regard the various transactions of the period on 
which he is engaged, from the same point of view as did those 
who were actors in them. 

The earlier letters here presented to us, we must own, possess 
little interest for the reader, save that which is to be found in their 
antiquity. But, as the editor observes, their insertion was neces- 
sary to the design of the work ; which was to present a continuous 
series of epistolary correspondence, exclusively feminine: a good 
idea, which she has well and thoroughly worked out. Among 
these, which include specimens of the correspondence of many 
of the queens of England, we must, however, notice a letter of 
Eleonora, mother of our Richard L., to Pope Celestine (a.p. 1192), 
as quite a curiosity, both from its extraordinary style, fierce in- 
vective, and great length, extending to nine printed pages! It 
must have been something new to the pontiff to receive such 
vehement remonstrances against his negligence and bad faith, in 
failing to exert himself for the liberation of the royal crusader, 
the ‘most delicate youth,’ as his mother terms him, as the fol- 
lowing ; which, though traced by the hand of another, Peter 
of Blois, must yet be regarded as the genuine and passionate 
sentiments of the almost frenzied ‘Eleonora, by the wrath of 
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God, Queen of England,’ as she styles herself. After bitter 
lamentations over the death of her sons, Henry and Geoffry, the 
captivity of Richard, the violence and cruelty of John, then 
ravaging his brother’s dominions, she breaks out— 


‘Restore my son to me then, O man of God, if indeed thou art a 
man of God and not a man of blood; for know that if thou art sluggish 
in the liberation of my son, from thy hand will the Most High require 
his blood. Alas! alas! for us, when the chief shepherd has become a 
mercenary, when he flies from the face of the wolf, when he leaves the 
little sheep committed to him, or rather, the elect ram,’ (how very odd 
a phrase!) ‘the leader of the Lord’s flock, in the jaws of the bloody 
beast of prey. .... Though late, you ought to give your life for 
him for whom, as yet, you have refused to write or speak a single 
word..... You, ... force me to despair. Cursed be he that 
trusteth in man. Where is now my refuge? Thou, O Lord my God. 
To thee, O Lord, who considerest my distress, are the eyes of thine 
handmaid lifted up. Thou, O King of kings, and Lord of lords, look 
upon the face of thine anointed, give empire to thy son, and save the 
son of thine handmaid, nor visit upon him the crimes of his father, or 
the wickedness of his mother.’ 


Bold, and extraordinary | e for that time! One could 
hardly have thought that a oy in the twelfth century ~— 
have been safely fulminated against after this manner. No 
wonder that in her last letter the queen should thus, beautifully, 
— for her violence. ‘I beseech you, O father, let your 
¢ nignity bear with that which is the effusion of grief, rather 
‘ than of deliberation. I have sinned, and use the words of Job: I 
‘ have said that which I would I had not said. But henceforth 
‘I place my finger on my lips, and say no more. Farewell.’"— 
We scarcely need say that this is at once tender and dignified. 

The editor will perhaps forgive us if we say that there appears 
to us no anachronism (as she intimates in her note, page 20) in 
Eleonora’s upbraiding Celestine with the non-fulfilment of his 
“conan the sons of Ephraim, who bent and sent forth the bow, 

ve turned round in the day of battle.’ The allusion being, not 
as Miss Wood supposes, to the sending of a bended bow—an 
ancient mode of announcing war—but to Psalm 78, ‘like as 
the children of Ephraim, who, being armed and carrying bows, 
turned back in the day of battle.’ And again: ‘starting aside like 
a broken bow.’ The pope’s deceitfulness in promising, and then 
failing of the performance, being here intimated. Will she further 
excuse our suggesting that her emendation of corrigit, for ‘corripit’ 
(in the original) is not at all required by the sense, ‘he who 
corrects not, &c. (page 23.) It would be too offensive to refer 
her to her dictionary for proof of this, but we may perhaps be 
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allowed to present her with an instance of its use. ‘ Neque in 
ira tua corripias me’—‘ neither chasten (or correct) me’ &c.— 
Psalm 38th. 

It is a trifling matter, but we do not like to see documents of 
this nature altered one hair’s-breadth without the most urgent 
necessity. It suggests adoubt whether liberties may not have 
been taken with the text elsewhere ; and other equally needless, 
but more important alterations effected, which may (as this does 
not) affect the sense. 

here is a fair proportion of mere business letters in these 
volumes; but though not particularly attractive in themselves, 
they are yet interesting as evidence both of the habits of their 
writers, and of the abilities to manage their own concerns, 
possessed by our countrywomen in the olden time. They 
manifest an amazing competency for this; we can scarcely ima- 
gine our modern noblewomen equal to them, albeit some, if 
report be true, are eminent in railway speculations. It is amus- 
ing to find royal and noble ladies, not only arranging state 
affairs, (we might instance the letter of Eleanor of Castile to her 
son, Edward L, as a model for a business letter—clear, curt, and 
to the point,) but showing so intimate an acquaintance with 
the various details in the management of their estates, as one 
would have supposed proper and peculiar alone to their stewards. 
Nay, surely, in those days it must have been—every woman her 
own steward! so deep do they seem in the mysteries of corn, and 
cattle, and rent, and every imaginable and unimaginable item 
about a property. Jane Basset’s letters to her step-mother, Lady 
Lisle, for whom she acted as chargé @affaires, are entertaining 
specimens. She seems to have been a spirited damsel, if we 
may judge from the complaints of Sir John Bond, to whom the 
young lady — to have been exceedingly distasteful. He 
was associated with her in her charge; and what little liking he 
might have for her at first, ‘it pleased Heaven to decrease on 
further acquaintance.’ For after, at Michaelmas, 1535, simply 
announcing her arrival, and establishment in the house, he thus 
writes Lady Lisle, in the January after— 


‘ Touching Mistress Jane Basset, I wot not what to say. Her sis- 
ters cannot please her; your ladyship hath commanded to deliver unto 
her such things as I thought was necessary for her,’ (the grammar in 
these old letters is really delightful, it is so bad, enough to make Lind- 
ley Murray’s hair stand on end!) ‘ yet she will not be pleased. I 
have delivered unto her two feather-beds, and three pairs of sheets, 
with all that longeth thereto; also she hath two cows, one horse, with 
other things; also she hath a greyhound lyeth upon one of the beds, 
day and night,’ (scarcely tidy of Mistress Jane,) ‘but it be when she 
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holdeth him in her hands, and that is every time when she goeth to 
the doors.’ 


But it was ‘diamond cut diamond ;’ the lady was not to be 

ruled by Sir John. She set him at nought, and added to her 

other offences that of buying a third cow, when her right of pas. 

— only extended to two! Thus writeth she to my Lady 
isle— 


‘ Jesus. 

‘ Honourable Lady,—My duty remembered, &c., advertising you 
that I have received (your) amiable letters, by the which I perceive 
the contents of your mind. First, I have received the stuff of Sir 
John Bond by a bill, and will do my diligence in it according unto 
your mind, God willing. I have received your beds, both flock and 
feathers, with cushions and coverlets, as he received them, by his say- 
ing; but God knows in what case they be; some of them be not able 
to bide the handling of them to be carried unto the wind. ...... 
And in my next letter, I will write unto you an inventory of every- 
thing that I have received, and in what case that everything standeth, 
God willing. There is much as yet that I have not received; and 
as for your cattle in the park, there is three heifers, and three kine, 
which kine I have, I thank you. One (heifer) the vicar will deliver 
me for the cow he sold at Allhallows’-tide, and the other heifer he 
will sell, as he saith. He hath spoken unto the parson to have the 
tithing-calf ready. 
‘ You shall perceive that your miller hath been with me making his 
moan; except that the water be stopped in time, the mill shall stand 
still, which will be to the great hinderance of all your tenants, and 
others also. The vicar and John Davy saith it must be made; but 
there is no setting forth in it as yet. . . . . The miller hath done his 
good will, and doth daily, unto his great pain; but it is not one man’s 
work, as you know. Write you unto me in your letter of this matter; 
for if you write anything unto them that it please them not, it shall be 
hid long enough from me because I shall not call on them. There is 
but few letters that cometh unto me from you but is opened before it 
cometh unto my hands, and sometimes it shall be drowned in Bacus 
Lane, an if it be not pleasure unto all parties. Write you unto them 
by parables, as though you knew nothing of this, because of the saving 
of my writer harmless of displeasure.*.... . 

‘I pray you to commend me unto my brothers and sisters, all in 
general, as well as though I had rehearsed them by name. And thus 
TI leave you and all yours in the keeping of Jesu.’ 


This pious commendatory conclusion is common to almost all 
the letters, varied with ‘God have you in his keeping,’ ‘ Give 
you long life,’ ‘The Trinity preserve you with long life and 


* Jane Basset could not write. 
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increase of honour,’ &c. In these matters, there was certainly 
more of the form of piety then, than now; and forms, it may be 
observed, are valuable as usually tending to preserve the spirit 
vn enshrine. Whether the spirit animated this form, it would, 
perhaps, not be prudent too curiously to inquire. And yet its 
air of simplicity and goodness is very pleasing, were it only as 
record of that habit of bringing our Christian faith to bear upon 
the common business and fiendly intercourse of life in which it 
must have originated. Quaint as it is, and unthinkingly written, 
aswe doubt not it might often be, there is yet something striking 
and monitory in the old devout preamble to testamentary docu- 
ments; and in their first bequest of man’s body to the dust, 
whence it sprang, and his spirit to God who gave it. 

Poachers, it would appear, were a plague not unknown to 
our landed ancestors; who, if they could have had their own 
way, would have put into execution some rather more stringent 
game-laws than those which we find so intolerable now-a-days. 
At least, we must thus judge if we allow a lady to be their 
ey The Countess Dowager of Oxford, writing to 

romwell (a.p. 1534), regrets that certain circumstances should 
have prevented his doing her the favour of putting these un- 
welcome intruders to the torture, in order to make them confess 
their guilt, as the Lord Chancellor was obliging enough to do 
for her mother! The aggravation of the case must certainly be 
taken into account; still though the lady was obliged, by this 
sudden intrusion of ‘hunters,’ to cut short a friendly visit to 
Mr. Secretary, we must say that to us, of the nineteenth century, 
it sounds a Little strange that one of the softer sex should indicate 
such a remedy for the evil. That patrician fingers should trace 
the characters recommending torture, because some deer had 
been killed! Nay, that a woman could thus coolly write of 
wrenching sinews, and tearing muscle, to wring confession of 
any offence! ‘Say not that the former days were better than 
these. We need not wonder at the pitiless cruelty of men to 
their fellow-men, when woman’s heart was thus steeled. It is 
hard to conceive of such a state of public opinion and feeling, 
as must prevail where sentiments so revolting as these could 
exist in the mind of a high-born matron ; and be so quietly and 
naturally expressed, as though the horrid procedure were the 
merest thing of course. Thank Heaven for the softening in- 
fluence of modern refinement. 

Who does not retain a lively recollection of Henry VIIL’s 
favourite, Suffolk, the accomplished and chivalrous Brandon ; 
who, in allusion to his romantic love-match with Mary, sister to 
Henry, and widow of the French king, Louis XIL, bore on 
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his shield, at the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
whimsical but right sensible quatrain— 
* Cloth of gold do not despise, 
Though thou art matched with cloth of frieze. 
Cloth of frieze be not too bold, 
Though thou art matched with cloth of gold.” 


Some dozen letters, together with the prefixed notices, (which 
we must again remark as doing the greatest credit to the editor's 
zeal and pains,) give us the whole story» which is as interest- 
ing as it is romantic. The outlines of the sketch will be suffi 
ciently familiar, but the filling up of the picture gives it its great 
charm. 

Betrothed when quite young to the Emperor Charles V., then 
Prince of Castile, the match was subsequently broken off; and 
Mary, whose affections had become engaged to Charles Brandon, 
was sought in marriage by Louis of France, who had fallen in 
love with her from a portrait that had been sent out to him— 
a union that could not have been particularly attractive, under 
any circumstances; seeing the royal suitor was both old and 
sickly. Nevertheless, it was not one to be rejected for such 
trifles ; neither is it always in the power of ‘kings’ daughters’ to 
refuse the bestowal of their hand, merely because their heart 
cannot accompany it. There were pape reasons for it, and 
so youth and beauty were sacrificed to age and decrepitude, 
Some letters passed between them before the ceremony of their 
marriage took place, and it must have cost the poor princess an 
effort, to write to her future magnificent, but ‘alana spouse— 


‘The thing which I now most desire and wish is to hear good news 
of your health and good prosperity. .... It will please you, moreover, 
my lord, to use and command me according to your good and agree- 
able pleasure, that I may obey and please you by the help of God.’... 
‘ Thave ... heard what my cousin the Duke de Longueville has told 
me from you, in which I have taken great joy, felicity, and pleasure; 
for which, and for the honour which it has pleased you to do to me, I 
hold myself ever indebted and obliged to you, and thank you as cor- 
dially as I can. And because by my cousin you will hear...... the 
very singular desire that I have to see you, and to bein your company, 
I forbear to write to you a longer letter, praying for the rest, sire, our 
Creator to give you health and long life.’ 


Poor soul! Louis, however, treated his reluctant bride with 
respectful attention and affection. The marriage was solemnized 
by proxy, in September, 1514, and the same day he wrote to 
urge her immediate presence in France; whither she set out, in 
October, and was received with great splendour. The king 
anticipated the desired interview, by riding forth, under pretence 
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of hunting, to meet her as she approached Abbeville ; and when 
they met, kissed her, and ‘ whispered to her five or six good 
honest words.’ Brandon, who followed her, as ambassador, 
informs his master that ‘ there was never queen in France that 
‘had demeaned herself more honourably and wiselier; ... . 
‘and as for the king, there was never man that set his mind 
‘more upon woman than he does on her, because she demeans 
‘herself so winning unto him.’ And she herself writes to Henry— 
‘How lovingly the king, my husband, dealeth with me, the lord 
‘chamberlain. . . can clearly inform your grace.’ 

But in yielding to her brother’s wishes on this occasion, it 
appears that Mary had, as the price of her acquiescence, stipu- 
lated that after Louis’s death she should be permitted to marry 
as she pleased ; and Henry, who was aware of her affection for 
Suffolk, had given her a pledge to that effect. A permission of 
which she was at liberty to avail herself sooner, we should 
imagine, than she anticipated; for her antique spouse only sur- 
vived their union eighty-two days! Still, though she had Henry’s 
promise, she doubted its fulfilment ; for very soon after her be- 
coming a widow, we find her thus addressing him :— 


‘ Sire, I beseech your grace that you will keep all the promises that 
you promised me when I took my leave of you by the water-side. Sire, 
your grace knoweth well that I did marry for your pleasure at this 
time, and now, I trust, that you will suffer me to marry as me liketh 
fortodo..... Sire, an if your grace will have granted me married 
in any place saving whereas my mind is, I will be there whereas your 
grace, nor no other, shall have any joy of me; for I promise your grace 
you shall hear that I will be in some religious house, the which, I 
think, your grace would be very sorry of, and all your realm.’ 


Doubtful of Henry’s keeping faith with her, and alarmed by 
rumours ofa design to marry her into Flanders, the young queen, 
after being greatly distressed and harassed in various ways, at 
last took the matter into her own hands, and settled it by a private 
marriage with Suffolk; a step which plunged them into consider- 
able embarrassment, owing to the difficulty of concealing it from 
Henry, whose anger was much to be dreaded. In this dilemma 
they made a friend of Wolsey; who, after giving the duke a 
hearty scolding, and telling him that the king was ‘ so incholered,’ 
that he did not know how to help them, suggests that a large 
bribe out of the princess’s dower might be the most acceptable 
peace-offering. And the queen, dear, silly ‘ womankind’! lays 
all the blame upon herself; assuring her irate brother, that she 
_ put it to Suffolk, either to marry her in four days or lose her 
or ever. 
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‘Whereby I know well that I constrained him to break such pro- 
mises as he made your grace... .. And now your grace knoweth 
the both offences of the which F have been the only occasion. I most 
humbly, and as your most sorrowful sister requiring you to have com- 
passion on us both, and to pardon our offences, and that it will please 
your grace to write to me, and to my lord of Suffolk, some comfort- 
able words.’ 


Bless her innocent heart ! But we can scarcely forgive Brandon 
for following it up in the same style, and, Adam-like, screening 
himself behind his Eve, when it comes to his turn to make his 
apologies. And yet his letter to his incensed master affords 
touching evidence of the sincerity and strength of their attach- 
ment. ‘She said that .... an she went into England she 
‘ should go into Flanders, to the which she said that she would 
‘ rather to be torn to pieces than ever she would come there, and 
‘ with that weeped. I never saw woman so weep... . and so 
‘ I granted thereunto, and so she and I was married.’ 

e are too much in the habit of regarding historical personages 
as we do figures in an historical painting: they seem as utterl 
removed beyond the circle of our sympathies. But how suc 
life-like scenes and details do away with all this! A chord of 
our common nature is struck, and we feel that heart sounds in 
unison with heart. We feel that we are all bound in one common 
bond of humanity with those whose ‘thick, small, dust’ has, ere 
this, half effaced the perishing records of their mortality. Their 
hopes, their fears, and cares are ours; and they stand before us, 
‘bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.’ 


* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin!’ 


But the much desired pardon was at length obtained—bought, 
we should say, by the sacrifice of the whole of the queen’s dower, 
and some of her French property beside; and ‘cloth of gold and 
cloth of frieze,’ as the story-books say, lived happily ever after. 
Occasionally, it must be said, somewhat inconvenienced by the 
heavy price at which they had purchased their happiness. We 
will venture to engage, it was never regretted ! 

Charles, the emperor—the monk, again saw his betrothed at 
the court of England, the wife of him for whom she had dared so 
much. Surely he too had loved her ; for amid festivities that cele- 
brated his visit to our shores, we are told that he was too much 
moved to share in them, but sat, silently and moodily, apart. 

‘The system of wardship which existed in the ‘good old times’ 
is well known to have been an oppressive one. But it has gene- 
rally been considered as one chiefly, if not altogether, confined to 
the higher classes, the nobility and gentry; so that we were 
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scarcely prepared for such an illustration of it as that which these 
volumes afford us. 


‘Pleaseth your good lordship,’ says Mrs. Joanna Creke, to Crom- 
well, ‘ to understand that fourscore years past, the abbot of St. Albans, 
that then was in those days, had wrongfully my husband’s grandfather 
tohis ward ; when he was fourteen years old, the abbot sold him to a 
fshmonger of London, and he kept him two years.’ 


She goes on to narrate the subsequent fate of this child, to 
whom the abbot at length made sundry gifts, as acknowledgment 
of, and amends for, the injuries he had done him. But, unjustly 
acquired, and harshly exercised as had been the power of this 

ian, the curious part of it is, that his authority seems to 
ve been regarded as heritable, by his successors; for this strange 
statement is but the preamble to the poor woman’s petition that 
Cromwell would protect her children from a similar fate, with 
which they were threatened. She entreats his assistance, * or 
‘else the abbot that now is will do my children wrong; for he 
‘will not show his records, but doth say he will have my son to 
‘his ward, and I am not able to go to the law with him.’ So 
help had she none, unless my lord privy seal’s interference 
could avail her. It is some improvement on such a state of 
hinge, even to be in the lord chancellor’s hands ! 
idows were almost as unfortunately circumstanced, as the 
king would occasionally marry them, according to his pleasure 
rather than their own. So that we find one noble lady applying, as 
usual, to Cromwell, for redress in a case of this sort, concerning 
oe who appears to have been sent for the purpose of making 
himself agreeable to her, and of whom ‘ of all creatures alive, 
‘she could not find in her heart to make a husband.’ Her 
hope is, that the king ‘ will be so much good and gracious lord 
‘to give me liberty to marry, if ever it be my chance, such 
‘one as I may find in my heart to match me unto.’ A wish so 
moderate, that we trust my Lady Audelay had it gratified. 

But of all the busy lady scribblers of that busy-sixteenth 
century, commend us to Margaret of Scotland, as the most in- 
terminable. From our very heart we pity Harry the Eighth for 
those everlasting begging letters, produced by the unwearied hand, 
and inexhaustible brain, and particularly empty exchequer, of 
his royal sister. The stereotyped plague of ‘ poor relations’ seems 
to have fallen on his head with a vengeance. She deluges him 
with missives ; it is a positive hailstorm of paper petitions—two, 
three, four, and even five printed pages long, and most of them 
in her own eminently ‘evil hand.’ No wonder that her requests 
were treated, as she often complains, with so little regard; and 
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that she occasionally got snapped at in reply. But still, despite 
= and rebuffs, she kept on her undaunted course ; per- 
petually backing her demands with intimations of the damaged 
respectability that would accrue to Henry, were she denied this, 
that, and the other—money or goods, as the case might be. She 
rsecuted him from a pure desire to uphold the family credit! 
t was well for him that those were not the days of Rowland Hill 
and penny postages, else (supposing that possible) she had worried 
him still more extensively. 

But her position was a distressing one, and it was rendered 
worse b See own imprudence and disreputable conduct, 
Widowed at an a age, by the death of her husband at the 
disastrous Flodden Field, she very soon found herself guardian 
of the infant prince, and regent of his turbulent kingdom, An A 
anxious and perilous position, which she did not long endure § ,, 
alone ; for within a year of James’s death, she espoused a Douglas fg 
Earl of Angus; and by so doing, raised a storm in the country § p 
which was not easily laid, and from which she suffered severely. Bo 
Many and varied were the difficulties into which it brought her, J a 
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—she had even to contend with actual poverty; and in all her 
troubles, her appeals for assistance to her Lectin and his minister, 
Wolsey, are incessant. ‘1 am at great expenses,’ she writes to 
the former, ‘. .. and my money is near hand wasted ; if you 
‘send not the sooner other succours of men, or money, I shall 
‘be super-expended, which were to my dishonour.’ And again, 
two months after, she puts it more strongly: ‘I pray you to send 
‘me some money, as you think necessary; for it is not your ‘ 
* honour that I or my children should want.’ During the com § ‘: 
motions to which the question of the regency gave birth—whe- ff co 
ther she or Albany should have it—we find this vigorous-minded J h 
woman unweariedly at work; scheming, plotting, acting, till a J c 
length, touched by her distress, Henry sent for her into Eng-§ » 
fea, romising to provide for her there. By stratagem she got e 
out of Scotland; and after a tedious detention by illness at Har ‘ 
bottle, she set out for London, where she remained some time § d 
with her brother. But even here, she was so much pressed by § h 
verty as to have to beg Wolsey to borrow money for her of the Jt 
ing, till her own rents &c. should be paid her, being loath to 
speak to him about it herself. She remained nearly two yeas c 
in England, and then, finding things rather quieter at home, re-§ h 
turned thither; being met on the borders by an escort of nobles§ b 
and soldiers, to the number of three thousand. She entered} e 
Edinburgh, June, 1517, and seemed satisfied with her reception, v 
except in one particular—that there was an attempt to prevent] y 
her having access to her son, the young king, which was a severe} 0 
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trial to her maternal feelings. It has been said that her widow- 
hood was a brief one. But her attachment to Angus, so hastily 
and imprudently gratified, was not destined to be a lasting one. 
Jealousy, and dissatisfaction with his assuming a right to inter- 
fere in the disposal of her revenues, made her as vehement against 
him as she had been for him, and she seems early to have con- 
templated a divorce, as the best means of getting rid of him and 
his impositions: while, as usual, the want of money, addeditsirritat- 
ing influence to her chafed spirit. In one of her long, worrying 
letters to her brother, (for she had eminently the gift of tedious- 
ae in her compositions,) she makes heavy complaints of the 
ear 


‘ Also, please you to wit that I am sore troubled with my Lord of 
Angus, since my last coming into Scotland, and every day more and 
more, so that we have not been together this half-year. Please your 
grace to remember that, at my coming now into Scotland, my Lord 
Dacres and Master Magnus made a writing betwixt me and my Lord 
of Angus for the surety of me that he might not have no power to put 
away nothing’ (what a droll conjunction of negatives!) ‘of my con- 
junct feoffment without my will, which he hath not kept, and the 
Bishop of Dunkeld . . . . and others his kinsmen, caused my Lord 
of Angus to deal right sharply with me, to cause me to break the 
bond that he made to me, which I would not do... with much 
more evil that I shall cause a servant of mine to show your grace, 
which is too long to write.’ 


She had some mercy, it seems. ‘ And I am so minded that, 
‘an I may by law of God and to my honour, to part with him, 
‘for I wit well he loves me not, as he showeth to me daily.’ She 
certainly had sufficient ground of complaint, seeing he had taken 
her house, and withheld her living from her; and we entirely 
concur in the justice of her remark, that to do that was not the 
way to gain her good-will. She reminds Lord Dacres of the 
empty promises that Henry had made her, and adds pointedly, 
‘but it must be the deed that will help me.’ It was just this 
deed that she found it so hard to get. And no wonder; for with 
her quarrels, and cares, and fickleness, she must have been a 
troublesome suppliant to her ‘ dearest brother the king.’ 

We cannot, of course, trace her through all her ever-varying 
circumstances, or even through the turnings and windings of 
her most diplomatic mind. But when her a ane of its 
being essential to Henry’s credit to assist her failed of their 
effect, it is amusing to notice how her woman’s wit supplied her 
with a more cogent argument. She had two parties to deal 
with—her brother of England, and the Duke of Albany, the head 
of the French party; and she dexterously played off the one 
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against the other. Well knowing how distasteful it would be to 
the English government that the French interest should have 
any ascendancy in Scotland, she intimates her decided _prefer- 
ence for English help, if it was to be had; but failing this, she 
should be obliged to throw herself on the adverse faction, 
Adroitly taking credit to herself for having, out of regard to her 
brother's pleasure, refused the liberal offers of pecuniary assist- 
ance made to her in the name of the King of France, she 
reminds Surrey (in a letter of seven printed pages!) of the ill- 
will she had brought upon herself from some of the Scottish 
lords, for this preference of his master’s interest. ‘ And this I 
get for the king’s grace my brother's sake ;’ whereon she builds 
a fresh argument for Henry’s assistance. 


‘ Wherefore his grace should help me and defend me, and let them 
wit that his grace knoweth this, but not by my rehearse / and that he 
is not contented that such things should be laid to my charge for his 
sake; and send to me plainly, and ask if they have done thus to me, 
and that he marvels that I will not advertise his grace of these doings, 
saying that he will defend me, and that he will not let me be wronged; 
and this being done, it will cause the governor to pass away for fear.’ 


There is something very droll and girlish, in this prompting of 
what her brother should do and say. ‘Toa man, it was, no doubt, 
somewhat provoking to have his patience tried day after day 
by such diffuse, rambling communications. 

Angus, meanwhile, had been sent into France, to see if banish- 
ment would mend his manners and morals; both of which, as 
the queen deemed, were grievously in fault. Thence he 
repaired to England, and sought, by offers to serve the English 
interest, to induce Henry to favour his return to his native land. 
Of this Margaret seems to have been much afraid, from the 
earnest remonstrances against it which she addressed to her 
brother ; as usual, enforcing her plea by threatening what she 
would do if it were not granted. Angus, however, did come, 
and his wife, whose shameless affections had been gained by 
another, Henry Stewart, took measures for procuring a divorce ; 
which she at length obtained, the sentence being pronounced 
March 1!th, 1526. On the 2nd of April, she owned that she 
had secretly married her favourite—whether before or after her 
legal separation from the earl does not appear: and in March, 
1527, we find this profligate woman (for so must we term her) 
seeking, in the same way, a release from her third husband! 
The cool, collected manner in which she deals with the matter 
is revolting. Again and again does she complain to Henry and 
the Duke of Norfolk, of the delay that she experienced in the 
pronouncing the sentence after it had been obtained ; entreating 
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B the former to use his influence in procuring that this should be 


done: with misplaced piety assuring him that, ‘with the grace 
of God,’ she should never have such a trouble again! Her last 
letter to him is dated 12th May, 1541, when death had been 
busy in the royal house of Scotland. In the succeeding 
November, that ‘ hand that cannot spare’ was laid on her also: 
and nay we ane of Pa faith which teaches that the 
de spirit may be hel by the prayers of the living, over 
of this Tudor should an ‘on 
whose soul may God have mercy.’ 

Her numerous and very voluminous letters will not be without 
value in the illustration of that period of Scottish history to 
which they refer ; while her character might well form a study 
for the historical biographer. The editor informs us that she 
has assigned to herself this task, and promises us its results, in 
the form of a memoir of Queen Margaret. We may perhaps 
venture here to express our expectation of its being well done. 

The reign of Henry VIII. is rich in female correspondence. 
The ladies of that age seemed determined to make the most of 
their a accomplishment ; and much expenditure of 
goose quills and ink was its consequence. Politics, polemics, 
physic, and cookery—nothing came amiss to them. It has a 
strange look to see the name of Thirlby, one well-known in the 
ecclesiastical records of Mary’s reign, in connexion with a receipt 
for making marmalade. His fair correspondent had, it appears, 
been favoured by him with directions for making the desired 
sweetmeat: but having forgotten them, she begs him to write to 
her of the thing he taught her, ‘ how many pounds of sugar must 
‘go to how many pounds of quinces, barberries, and damascenes, 
‘or plums. For,’ says she, ‘I have clean forgotten how many 
‘pounds of the one and of the other. Now the time of quinces 
‘is come, I would fain be doing.’ Thirlby, we presume, was 
eminent in such matters, as she begs him not only to write to 
her of this, but of anything more that he might be pleased to 
teach her. 

But the most amiable picture of domestic life in the sixteenth 
century is afforded us by the extracts from the correspondence 
between Lady Lisle, her husband, and step-children; and bad 
taste though it may be, these parts of the work are, we think 
far more interesting than those which may claim our regard in 
the light of historical documents. We must plead guilty to the 
charge of preferring character and manners, to facts. The 
lady Honor, Viscountess Lisle, a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Grenville, was twice married: first, to Sir John Basset, of 
Umberleigh, in Devonshire, who left her with a numerous 
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family of children, including step-daughters; and, secondly, 
to Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, son of Edward IV,, 
by whom she acquired another batch of step-children, com- 
prising two families, his own daughters, and Sir John Dudley, 
his step-son. So that five different families were united in 
hers. To her husband, Lord Lisle, she seems to have been 
tenderly attached; and her letters, addressed to him during a 
brief absence, are charming from their simplicity and sprightliness, 
and the affection that breathes throughout them; while their 
style is such, that, a few quaintnesses excepted, they might, with 
their modernized orthography, pass for the genuine effusions of 
much later times. She seems to have possessed, in an eminent 
degree, that fluency and facility of expression in epistolary cor 
respondence ae 4 is generally considered so peculiarly a 
woman’s endowment. Nor was she less skilled in more mascu- 
line acquirements, if we may judge from the manner in which 
she acquitted herself in some intricate business matters entrusted 
to her by Lord Lisle. ‘The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her,’ says Solomon, when describing a good wife; and 
this test of good wifeship Lady Lisle may well abide: for such was 
the confidence reposed in her by her lord, that when, during his 
lieutenancy of Calais, ae had got into some difficulty, through a 
thoughtless promise to Cromwell, she was dispatched into Eng- 
land to remedy the mischief, as well as to attend to some other 
of his concerns that required both tact and patience in their 
management. Lord Lisle had imprudently engaged to make over 
to Cromwell (whether as a bribe or not does not appear; most 
likely it was, for this was too common a way of doing business 
with him) a certain estate at Painswick, which formed his wife’s 
jointure, and which, after her death, was to revert to Sir John 
udley, whose mother had originally possessed it. And on the 
Minister's refusing to release him from his engagement, the affair 
was put into Lady Lisle’s hands, as the party most interested, 
to make the best she could of so bad a business. ‘To England 
she went, and her letters, during this absence, are delightful 
a of her character, while, at the same time, they evi- 
dence the minute attention which she gave to the involved and 
troublesome objects of her journey. (‘ Surely,’ she says, ‘ I lose 
no time, but am up every day three hours before day.’) First, 
there was my lord’s folly in the matter of Painswick to be reme- 
died; secondly, a private and particular quarrel of her own with 
the Earls of Bridgewater and Hertford, touching certain property 
of Sir John Basset’s, to be adjusted; thirdly and lastly, my lord 
wanted an increase of his salary as governor of Calais, and seems 
to have thought better of his lady’s abilities than his own in the 
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seeking of it. In this she failed, and met with rather a rough 
repulse from the lord privy seal, (whose influence was then at its 
height,) of whom, in communicating the disappointment to her 

, She says—‘ but how he handled me and shook me up I 
‘ will not now write, nor it is not to be written. Howbeit, he 
‘made me plain answer that your annuity should be no more but 
‘£200. I trust the king will be better lord unto you, or else I 
‘should be sorry.’ The affair of Painswick was settled, but not 
much to her advantage. She had, however, the satisfaction of 
entirely recovering the property of the Bassets, which made some 
amends for her want of success in the other two affairs. 

The terms of affection in which she addresses her lord, are 
such as evidently come from the heart. There is a piquancy 
about these antique endearments which is lacking in our more 
elegant, modern ones, and a warmth and genuineness that at 
once finds its response. Her first letter, describing the voyage 
to Dover, is altogether charming. 


‘Mine own Sweet Heart—This shall be to advertise you that I have 
had a goodly and fair passage, but it was somewhat slow, and long ere 
I landed; for this night at ten of the clock I landed. I thank God I 
was but once sick in all the way, and after that I was merry and well, 
and should have been much merrier if I had been coming towards 
you, or if you had been with me. Your absence, and my departure, 
maketh heavy, also that I departed at the stair at Calais so hastily, 
without taking my leave of you accordingly, made me very sorry. - - + 

‘ This letter I began yesternight at supper-time . . . and because 
it was in the night late, they looked not for me, so that there was no 
provision here ready for me; but while the supper was in dressing, I 
told to John Nele, Marks, John Smith, and Lamb, whom I had at 
supper, merry tales; and then John Nele promised me to come again in 
the morning for a token and letter to your lordship, but, contrary to his 
promise, he went his way at three of the clock in the morning, giving 
me no warning thereof, which I assure you have made me not a little 
sorry, for that I fear you should conceive any unkindness or displea- 
sure towards me, thinking me so negligent that I would not write to 
you. The counsel and company of John Nele did me much ease, and 
caused us to come to land much sooner than we should have done, but 
he did me not so much pleasure that way, but he have done me much 
more displeasure by this means. I beseech your lordship to be good 
lord to Asheton, the gunner, for I assure you he is an honest man, and I 
think he loveth your lordship as well as any man in Calais. Lamb 
had a very evil chance, and ran his ship against the pier; I think 
John Nele have showed you thereof, but I was out of the ship ere that 
time. The said Lamb will take no money of me for passage, not for 
the ship; but he have taken of me two crowns for himself, which 
I gave him for the passage. He saith you shall agree with his 
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owner. I gave him the two crowns because he had loss by the 
breaking of his bowsprit and fore part of the ship. And thus, good 
sweetheart, I bid you most heartily farewell; praying to Almighty God 
to send me good speed in my suit, that I may have a short end, and 
return to you shortly again, for I shall think every hour ten till I be 
with your again. 
‘ From Dover, the 7th day of November, 
‘ By her that is both your and her own, 
‘ Honor Liste. 

‘I pray you show Mistress Minshaw that William, her son, was not 

sick in all the way.’ 


We have given this letter almost entire, for in our opinion 
nothing can be more beautiful. The easy grace of the style, 
the minute narration of incident, the overflowing love, and its 
slightly (for it is but slightly) antiquated cast, (bad grammar in- 
cluded) are perfectly fascinating. There is everything that there 
ought to be in such a letter; and if, as it is said, a woman must 
be judged by her letters, very high indeed must be our estimation 
and admiration of Lady Lisle. There are, we imagine, few of 
the well-born and well-educated women of this century, who 
would acquit themselves, as correspondents, better and more 
agreeably than this fond wife of the sixteenth. But her affec- 
tion for her husband was then remarkable. We are told 
that Sir Francis Brian, addressing her lord, adds that, it was un- 
necessary to write to her as well as to him, because, ‘ though they 
be two bodies, they are but one soul.’ 

In a few days after, she again writes to her ‘ own sweet good 
lord,’ her ‘good heart-root,’ as she elsewhere styles him, concerning 
her dispute with the Earl of Bridgwater ; and, after detailing her 
= in the matter, she expresses her hope to finish it ere 
ong :— 

‘For fain would I be with you, notwithstanding you promised me that 
after my departing, you would dine at ten of the clock every day, and 
keep little company, because you would mourn for mine absence; but 
I warrant you, I know what rule you keep and company well enough 
since my departing, and what thought you take for me, whereof you 
shall hear at my coming home. ..... From London .. . . by her 
. . « « which had much rather die with you there, than live here. . . . . 
I pray you make no man privy to my letter ; for this quarrel I make 
you is but fantasy.’ 


But if we were to yield to our inclination, we might go on 
quoting my Lady Lisle by the half hour, so perfectly to our taste 
is her fluent correspondence. In reply to the one above, Lord 
Lisle excuses himself for having broken his promise to dine daily 
at ‘ten of the clock ;’ he had been too much engaged to ‘ mourn 
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by day,’ but ‘in the night,’ he says, ‘I swear by God I sleep not 
an hour together for lack of you.’ What a burst of affection also 
is here :— 

‘And when you write that you never longed so sore for me as you 
now do, I assure you, my good heart-root, your desire in that behalf 
can be no vehementer than mine is; for I know that I am here at great 
charge, and think that small profit will rise on it, as far as I can per- 
ceive, which maketh me not a little heavy; for I can neither sleep, nor 
eat, nor drink, that doth me good, my heart is so heavy, and full of 
sorrow, which I know well will never be lightened till I be with you.’ 

The conclusion of her history is sorrowful. On sundry charges 
preferred against him, Lord Lisle was recalled from his deputy- 
ship, and committed to the Tower; and his affectionate wife, 
separated from him, was also placed in custody, with most mean 
and inadequate provision for one who had been accustomed to 
more than the ordinary magnificence of those in her station. 
Her daughters were removed from her, and she was neither per- 
mitted to see nor speak to them. In this miserable condition— 
beautifully illustrative of the good olden times—she remained two 
years ; at the conclusion of which her lord received his acquittal, 
not only from Henry, but from a mightier than he,—that grim 
monarch, before whom the prison doors fly open, and who wrests 
his prey from the very fangs of the captor! And when this 
tender and faithful wife, released from her own durance in France, 
hastened to our English shores, in the fond hope of greeting his 
liberation, it was to find him an inhabitant of a still more 

‘distant land; 
Beyond the expanse of earth, and utmost sky, 
Beyond the far horizon’s mistiest verge,— 
Where beat no waves of time upon the strand.’ 

The joy of deliverance had been too much for him; and he 
had sunk under it. Of Lady Lisle two notices occur subsequently 
on the patent roll of Henry VIII.; but beyond this nothing 
further is known of her history. 

Her peculiar talent seems also to have been possessed by her 
daughters ; whose school-girl letters, here given us, are models of 
well-bred, girlish, sprightliness. But that want of space forbids 
it, we should have yielded to the temptation to transfer some of 
them to our page. As it is, we must content ourselves with in- 
dicating them, and referring the reader to Miss Wood’s volumes. 
We must, for the same reason, deal in the same way with some 
other of these letters; which might well have claimed our atten- 
tion. One, in particular, from Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII, on 
her receiving the appointment of maid of honour to Queen 
Catharine ; which exhibits her character in the most unfavourable 
point of view, as too clearly manifesting the very unworthy 
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nature of her designs and expectations, even at that period. 
The appointment, she receives as indicative of the king’s feelin 
towards her ; acknowledges it as such, and avows her own reci- 
rae ofthem. Further on, we find her'fiercely reproaching 
olsey for forsaking her interest, and telling him, ‘ For the future 
‘I shall rely on nothing but the protection of Heaven, and the 
* love of my dear king, which alone will be able to set right again 
‘ those plans which you have broken and spoiled, and to place me 
‘in that happy station which God wills, the king so much 
© wishes,’ &c. 

This needs no comment. 

The few notices that occur of her much injured mistress, can 
but have the effect of deepening the sympathy with which her 
wrongs must ever be regarded. The sufferings of her after life, 
of which her cruel separation, even unto death, from her child 
seems to have been the one most bitterly felt, were but in ac- 
cordance with the annoyances and distress that marked her 
residence in an English court, during the days of her early 
widowhood. Both Henry VII. and her Spanish friends seem 
agreed to harass and neglect her. Nor was the Princess Mary 
much less to be pitied. It is not a little painful to read the 
abject submissions and supplications with which she was forced 
to pursue her tyrannical father and king, ere he could be induced 
to restore her to favour, and forgive her the sin of being her 
mother’s daughter! for that was the ‘head and front of her 
offending.’ Of her character the editor of these letters seems 
inclined to take a somewhat more favourable view than that 
which has so long been popular among the protestants of Eng- 
land ; without running into the opposite extreme, as some would 
do, by way of balancing the excessive opprobrium under which 
she has lain. Certainly, the various documents that have of late 
years come to light, would dispose us to such a judgment ; and to 
pronounce that her virtues were her own, and her faults chiefly 
those of her faith and times. We would not here be misunder- 
stood as the apologist of Mary. The eeoman may well claim our com- 
passion. As a child, she was oppressed and injured by him whom 
nature pointed out as her protector; in more mature life, she was 
persecuted for herreligious creed, and forbidden, by her brother and 
a the exercise of its worship; and subsequently, a 
her joyless rule, she sunk under ill health, conjugal neglect, an 
national disasters. Nevertheless, as a queen, certain acts off her reign 
(for which, as the ostensible head of her government, she must 
stand charged, whether their blame really rests with her or not) 
must ever call forth our deep abhorrence. Even here, however, 

we must bear in mind the state of public feeling and opinion of 
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the day; the recklessness of human life and suffering which was 
common to all, and which admitted, as we have seen, that a 
woman, nobly born and bred, should suggest torture for some 
pitiful deer-stealing out of her park. We must bear this in mind, 
or we shall fail in rightly estimating the precise amount of Mary’s 
personal guilt in the revolting persecution that bears her name. 

We must do Miss Wood the justice to say, that she has 
presented the public with a work as entertaining and interest- 
ing, as it is valuable. It is an important contribution, not only 
to our historical knowledge, but also towards an acquaintance 
with the minds, manners, habits of thought, and education, 
(asing the word in its larger sense) of our countrywomen of other 

s; and the more we know of them, the better we like them. 

ile there is something inexpressibly touching in this familiar 
intercourse, (for what acquaintance can be more intimate than 
that derived from a person’s letters?) with generations passed 
away ; in having those, whose very dust is now indistinguishable | 
amid the kindred earth to which, centuries ago, it was consigned, i| 
thus brought before us in all the freshness and vividness of to- | 
like ourselves ! 

he presentis, we believe, the editor’s first appearance as a candi- 
date for literary distinction; and we have pleasure in congratulatin 
her on the very creditable manner in which she has sonia 
herself, in an undertaking so tedious and laborious as must have 
been the collection, illustration, and modernizing of these letters. 
The modernizing we would generally rather dispense with; but 
many of these would have been utterly unintelligible to any but 
the antiquarian reader, had this process not passed upon them. 
There are some words and names which she — found it impos- 
sible to make out with certainty; and we fancy that we could 
a her to a better guess at a few of them than she has her- 
self given us. For instance, judging from the connexion, we 
would suggest that Kirkbyshire (page 352, vol. ii.) was not 
Kirkby East, in Lincolnshire, but one of the many places of that 
name in Yorkshire. ‘ Hayllom’ we should be disposed to think 
referred to that part of Yorkshire, which from a very early period 
has been known by the name of Hallamshire, rather than, as 
she conjectures, to Hayham ; excepting its a ‘in the Wolds,’ 
may render our reading an a r one. e are uncertain 
whether they are confined to the Fast Riding. And the word 
“aif,” in a letter of queen Margaret (page 8, vol. ii.), is evi- 
dently not love, as she renders it, but lave, the rest; so the 


Scotch ballad— 


‘ Whistle o’er the /ave (or rest) o’t.’ 
But, considering the materials she had to deal with, we may 
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rather be surprised that there are so few instances of the kind, 
than that we should have been able to point out these, which we 
do with all deference to the lady’s own judgment. We must, 
in concluding our notice of them, again repeat our expression of 
the pleasure and interest with which we have perused her 
volumes. 


Art. VII. The Annals of the English Bible. By CuristorHer 
Anpverson. Two Vols. 8vo. Pickering, London, 1845. 


WE have often felt surprise at the long neglect of that branch of 
literary history to which these volumes relate. Lewis’s account 
of English translations of the Bible has been, up to the present 
time, the chief production in this department of inquiry; but 
while honour should be done to Lewis for his diligent researches, 
it must be acknowledged that his work is in many points meagre 
and unsatisfactory, to say nothing of the dry and repulsive style 
in which it is written. A book containing the results of a new 
investigation of the whole subject, correcting previous mistakes, 
throwing light upon obscure questions, yet not confined to mere 
bibliographical antiquities, but bringing out prominently the 
character of the men who toiled to give the Scriptures to their 
countrymen ; pointing out the opposition raised against them by 
the advocates of the old learning ; tracing the effects of the cir- 
culation of the sacred volume, so far as they can be ascertained; 
and treating the whole subject in its relation to the times in which 
we live—such a book we have long regarded as a desideratum. 
When, therefore, we heard that Mr. Anderson had been engaged 
for some years in collecting materials for such a publication, we 
looked with eager interest for the result of his researches. We 
expected that he would collect a large mass of original informa- 
tion, and in this respect we have not been disappointed. The 
two portly volumes on our table bear testimony to the indefatig- 
able diligence of the compiler. His materials, as he informs us, 
have been drawn ‘ from authentic and unpublished manuscripts, 
from the original printed authorities in succession, and the edi- 
tions of the Scriptures themselves.’ To his general accuracy, 
and to the acuteness and sagacity of many of his remarks, we 
ladly bear testimony; and we have no doubt that his book will 
come a standard work. But while we would speak in high 
terms of his diligence, and of the valuable historical sioote. 
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which he has accumulated, we certainly cannot congratulate him 
on the literary execution of his task. The arrangement in the 
form of.‘ Annals,’ breaking off in the midst of an interesting story 
at the end of a year, to take up some other matter connected 
with the same period, is extremely injudicious. The accounts of 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs bearing ouly a remote relation to the 
history of the Bible, divert attention r hed the principal theme 
and add greatly to the bulk of the volumes. The strong temp- 
tation which haunts the literary historian, familiar with original 
sources of information, to show his independence by differing 
from previous writers in the statement of facts and the estimate 
of characters, has in some cases given to our author’s views a 
false colouring or an exaggerated form. His practical view of the 
responsibilities of British Christians at the present time also 
strikes us as by far too narrow, inasmuch as he insists upon the 
mere circulation of the Holy Scriptures, as if that were our chief, 
and almost our only duty in this critical age. Nor can we com- 
pliment him on having adopted a style of composition likely to 
seize on the attention, and sustain the interest of his readers, 
Too many, we fear, will judge it diffuse and wearisome. 
Were the irrelevant matter omitted, and the rest of the work 
condensed within due limits, its present size would be greatly 
diminished, but it would be raised to twice its present value. 
We extremely regret that we are compelled to make these re- 
marks upon a production which we regard, on the whole, as a 
most important addition to the literature of our country. 

Availing ourselves of the assistance before us, and of the fruits 
of something more than the usual personal attention to the sub- 
ee we shall now present our readers with a brief sketch of the 

istory of English translations of the Bible. We shall start from 
an earlier period than Mr. Anderson has selected, for he omits 
all notice of the versions which were made prior to the time of 
Wycliffe. 

Though the Anglican priesthood generally, paid little atten- 
tion, during the middle ages, to the study of the sacred volume, 
there were many of that order who made themselves familiar 
with at least the language of revelation, (while they remained too 
unmindful of its meaning, as the numerous quotations from 
Scripture in the monkish chronicles of those times abundantly 
testify); and there were a few, doubtless, who sought with devout 
minds an acquaintance with its truths, and, in the spirit of a 
better age, desired to impart them to their fellow-countrymen. 
The earliest specimen of a version in the language of our fore- 
fathers, of which we have any account, is generally ascribed to 
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Cedmon, a monk of Whitby, and this common opinion, though 
disputed by some Saxon scholars, has recently received the high 
sanction of Mr. Thorpe’s authority, ‘ due allowance being made, 
as he observes, ‘for such interpolations, omissions, and corrup- 
* tions of the original text as the writer, in common with the 
* classic authors of antiquity, and still more with the vernacular 
‘ writers of the middle ages, may be supposed to have suffered at 
* the hands of ignorant transcribers.’ The version of Czdmon, 
however, is not a translation, but a poetical paraphrase of certain 
portions of inspired history. In the eighth century, two versions 
of the Psalms are said to have been made by Aldhelm, Bishop of 
Sherburne, and Guthlac, the Saxon anchorite; and perhaps one 
of these versions is identical with the interlineary Saxon transla- 
tion found in a psalter, presented by Gregory the Great to 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, and now pre- 
served among the treasures of the British Museum.* The Gospel 
of John, translated by Bede, is the next Anglo-Saxon version of 
which we have any knowledge, and independently of its interest 
in other respects, it gathers round it some touching associations 
from the fact, that the last few verses were dictated by that 
venerable man with his dying breath, to the monk who attended 
on him in his last hours. The Durham Book,t so beautiful in 
its calligraphy, as any one may see who inquires for it at the 
British Museum, and so marvellous in its history, if we are to 
believe the stories told about its preservation, contains another 
Anglo-Saxon translation, comprising the four gospels, written, 
perhaps, in the time of Alfred. ‘The Rushworth Gloss,’t in 
the Bodleian Library, is probably of about the same age. 
The attempts of the monarch himself as a translator of the 
Scriptures, exaggerated, no doubt, by admiring historians, are 
familiar to every reader of English history: certainly all which 
remains of royal achievement in this branch of enterprise is a 
copy of the Ten Commandments, with passages from the twenty- 
first and two following chapters of Exodus. But to Aélfric, a 
monk in the reign of Ethelred, the palm of eminent diligence 
in this department of labour is unquestionably due. He trans- 
lated several books of the Old Testament, of which the Hepta- 
teuch, Job, and an imperfect History of Judith, were published 
by Thwaites in 1698. ‘Though he has sometimes given an 
* accurate verbal translation of the passages he has selected from 
‘ Holy Writ, yet, for the most part, he has stated, in his own 
‘ words, only the substance of the precepts inculcated, and the 


* Cottonian MSS., Vespasian, A 1. 
+ Cottonian MSS., Nero, D 4. ft D 24, No. 3964. 
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‘history recorded by the sacred penmen.”* There is also a 
MS. of the Four Gospels in Saxon, preserved in the library of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, which probably was written before 
the Conquest, and is supposed to be the copy of a more ancient 
original. Another MS. of the same version is found in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

The boundary line between the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo- 
Norman dialects is extremely faint; and it is therefore difficult, 
with regard to a few of the early MS. versions, to determine the 
exact place in the history of our literature to which they should 
be assigned. The work called ‘ Ormulum,’§ from its author 
Orme, gives a compendium of the Gospels and the Acts in a 
verte form, but without rhyme, and was probably composed 
subsequently to the Conquest: to which period another pro- 
duction of the same class, but containing a paraphrase of the 
chief histories in the Old and New Testament, is to be re- 
ferred, bearing the very euphonous title of ‘ Sowlehele,’| and 
forming a portion of an immense volume in the Bodleian Library, 
which the eyes of Dominie Sampson would scan with delight, 
and over which he might — utter his well-known exclamation. 
Another outline of scripture history, composed in somewhat the 
same style, may be seen in Corpus Christi Library; and in the 
same college, there is a metrical version of the Book of Psalms 
belonging to about the close of the fourteenth century. 

The first literal prose translation in English of a portion of the 
Scripture, is from the pen of Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, 
whom Bale justly describes as more erudite than eloquent. It 
consists of the Book of Psalms, and several MSS. of it still 
exist, among which we have noticed that the one in Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, claims to be considered as the original. But 
by far the most considerable attempt at translating the Scriptures 
in those early times, is preserved in a MS. in the library of orpus 
Christi.** Tt is described as belonging to the fifteenth century, 
but the style and spirit of the work point to an earlier age. It 
comprises the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and all the 
Epistles of Paul. It contains a copious comment on the Evange- 
lists, and some shorter glosses on the rest of the version, written 
in a mystic style, with a view to elicit some recondite signification 
from the most simple statements of the inspired oracles. There 
isalso a MS. in the Harleian Collection of the British Museum,tt 


* Baber, Historical Account &c., xiii. t+ Cat. MSS., No. 140. 
t Bodl. A A 1. Bodl., Junius, i. 
|| Vernon MSS. 3938, Corpus Christ., 278. 


** Cat., No. 32. tt No. 5085. 
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containing a translation of the Dominical Gospels for the year, 
which forms the basis of homilies characteristic of the age, 
abounding in those idle fables with which the priests of a cor- 
rupted church were accustomed to nourish in the people a taste 
for the marvellous. 

We have now glanced at all the translations known to have 
been made prior to the time of Wycliffe. As we have sat in the 
solitude of some of our old collegiate libraries, where vivid images 
of the past glide on the vision of the mind, we have looked at these 

rtions of the Scriptures as lights which perchance guided some 

uman spirits through the darkness of their. earthly pilgrimage 
to a brighter world; but, at the same time, we have felt that 
they serve to make the surrounding gloom which then existed 
only the more visible; for while they were the best guides which 
the most favoured of our unlearned fathers ever enjoyed, such aid 
in the acquisition of inspired knowledge, poor as it was, could have 
been available to very few. These versions, probably for the most 
port, were intended by ecclesiastics for their own use. The 
aity, generally speaking, even supposing they had the means, 
felt little disposition to study the volume of inspiration for them- 
selves. They were the slaves of spiritual despotism. They yielded 
up their souls to the dominion of the church, and passively re- 
ceived what their rulers inculcated. If doubts arose in their 
minds upon religious points, they were constrained by their 
spiritual allegiance to stifle at once all such treasonable question- 
ings, and to shape their faith, without hesitation, according to 
the prescribed formulas of their ghostly superiors, Enthralled 
by a system which strangled the spirit of free inquiry, which 
cut out, not merely the tongue, but the very soul of truth, and 
made not only the body, but the mind, its slave, they had no in- 
clination to search the Scriptures. 

Some of the advocates of the Roman church maintain, that 
before the time of Wycliffe, the whole of the sacred volume was 
translated into English. Sir Thomas More, in his Dialogue, 
boldly asserts that this was the case; but, at the same time, 
shows that his statement was by no means to be trusted, for he 
afterwards remarks, ‘ I think there will be no printer so hot as 
‘to put any Bible in print at his own charge, whereof. the loss 
‘should lie on his own neck, and then hang upon a doubtful 
‘ trial whether the first copy of his translation was made before 
* Wycliffe’s days, or since.’ Protestant writers have also inad- 
vertently spoken of a complete English version of an older 
date than our reformer’s, an error into which they have been 
led by Archbishop Usher, who, on the authority of Dr. James, 
mentions a Bible said to have been translated in 1290; but 
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Wharton, the editor of Usher’s ‘ Historia Dogmata,’ in which 
the mistake originated, shows very satisfactorily in his notes, 
that the version to which this high antiquity is attributed, was 
not made till after the reformer’s death.* 

It is now pretty well established that there are two distinct 
versions of the Bible belonging to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century; or rather, that there is one original version, and 
another which is a revision of it. Of about ten MSS. which 
we have seen, it appears to us, from such examination as we 
have been able to give, that at least five of them contain the 
revised version.t Wharton long since gave it as his opinion, 
that this revision was the work of the author of ‘ Elucidarium 
Bibliorum,’ a treatise belonging to the close of the fourteenth 
century ;{ and if we are to give credit to a note in the Dublin 
MS. of the revision and the treatise, the person who prepared 
both was John Purvey, or Purnay, whom Walden styles, ‘an 
eloquent divine, and famous for his legal skill.’ 

ycliffe remains in the full possession of the honour of having 
been the first to prepare a complete translation of the Bible. 
Neither a paraphrase of the entire contents, nor a literal version 
of certain parts, were regarded by him as sufficient. He looked 
at revelation as a perfect whole, and felt that as such it should 
be studied ; nor did he make his translation for his own use, or 
that of the priesthood. It was for the people. He intended it 
not to be laid up on the shelf of his own study, or even to be 
copied for monastic libraries, but to be published, multiplied, and 
circulated, in all directions for the use of his fellow-countrymen 
at large. Nor would he guard it with a gloss, the general prac- 
tice of preceding translators, but he left it to speak for itself, and 
sent it forth without note or comment—thus virtually asserting © 
the right of private judgment, thus practically a the 
great Svindighe of the Reformation. That this act of Wycliffe’s 
was a novelty, a startling innovation, a deed of noble daring,—that 
it gave a tremendous shock to papal prejudices, is apparent 
enough from the pages of his contemporary historian, Knighton, 

* We have found this mistake, respecting a translation earlier than Wycliffe’s, 
in all the editions we have seen of Horne’s Introduction. 

t A MS. in Sidney College; Brit. Mus., Reg. i. B. vi.; Oxford, Laud, L. 54 ; 
Harleian MSS. 1862; Arundel, 254. Sir Frederic Madden has been long em- 


ployed in the examination of the MSS. of Wycliffe’s Bible, and in preparing a cor- 
tect edition of the reformer’s great work. We look anxiously for the result of his 


urs. 

t Usher’s, Hist. Dog., 425. From circumstances referred to in this treatise, 
it is plain that it could not have been written before the year 1395, which was 
eleven years after the death of Wycliffe. 

§ It seems that Wycliffe had some assistance in the preparation of his version. 
The following note is appended to the book of Baruch, in one of the MSS. of the 
teformer’s Bible—‘ Explicit translacionem Nicolay de Hereford.’ 
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who bitterly deplores that the gospel pearl was cast abroad, and 

trodden underfoot by the swinish multitude. It may seem in 

the present day no mighty thing to make a translation of the 

Latin Vulgate, and to attempt its general circulation; but those 

who are disposed, on that ground, to lessen somewhat the fair 

fame of our first translator, should remember how well the de- 

tractors from the glory of Columbus, the first to sail on an 

untried ocean, were rebuked by the familiar example of the broken 

egg. In such an age as that jn which Wycliffe lived, to translate 

the whole Bible for popular use—to conceive the plan as suited 

to the times; and to execute the project when so conceived, im- 

plied the possession of qualities, both of mind and heart, such as 

only the truly great, and noble of our race possess. Wycliffe 

was the contemporary of some whose brilliant genius streaked the 

dawn of the revival of literature, and whose rich poetic splendour 
far eclipse any literary honours which adorn his name; but still 

we must be allowed to pronounce Wycliffe, on the whole, a 

greater character than our British Chaucer, or the Italian Petrarch. 

The moral courage of the reformer was beyond all praise. There 

were others in his day, and before his time, who saw the cor- 

ruptions of the church and assailed them, yet it was in a timid 

spirit, and in a covert form; they wrote in a double sense, con- 
cealing their more important meaning under a veil of allegory, 
‘the trembling nurse for its own safety being induced by fear to 
‘ disguise itself in sacred vestments ;’* but Wycliffe, bold, sincere, 
and earnest, brooked no trammels, and feared no opposition, while, 
with one hand, he opened the book of revelation before all the 
people, and with the other hand laid bare in the face of the world, 
and to the apprehension of the humblest, the flagrant corruptions 
of the church of Rome. 

The version made by Wycliffe, and the revision of it by some 
of his followers, had an extensive circulation. This appears from 
the numerous MSS. of them, which still exist, and which must 
have been multiplied and perused by private individuals, sincé 
they were excluded from collegiate and monastic libraries, as 
books tainted with heresy. ‘The effect of this extensive circula- 
tion, we are persuaded, has been greatly underrated; and we 
fully agree with Mr. Anderson, that the religious opinions in 
England, which excited the opposition of the Romish church 
before the Reformation, were ‘indigenous,’ and ‘are mainly to 
‘ be ascribed to certain portions of the sacred writings in Eng- 
‘lish manuscript. Before, and even long before, the name of 
‘ Luther was heard of by the people, these opinions were sifted, 
* debated, and maintained.’ J is therefore to be regretted, that 
* Rossetti on the Anti-Papal Spirit before the Reformation. 
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even British historians, in too many instances, should have so 
‘ hastily looked over to Germany, as accounting for the commence- 
‘ment and progress of all that occurred in their own country, in 
‘the first quarter of the sixteenth century. After an examina- 
‘tion of the official records of the day, and other original MSS., 
‘more patient and laborious than that in which any man has 
‘ever since engaged, it is not surprising that John Foxe should 
‘dwell on the retrospect with delight, and confess bis inability 
‘to do it justice, while he as distinctly ascribes this work of God 
‘to his own Word in the vernacular tongue, and to this alone, 
‘though not yet in print.’ 

An interesting fact is related in the second of the volumes 
before us, showing that a copy of the New Testament in the 
vernacular language—no doubt either the original or revised edi- 
tion of Wycliffe—had found its way into Scotland some time 
before the Reformation. The Laird of Keswick had a priest in 
his house who possessed an English Testament, and was accus- 
tomed to_read it to the family. Favoured with such instruction, 
they were led to form views of Christianity not quite in harmony 
with those of the Roman church; and the noble laird, who seems 
to have been a hospitable man, sometimes expressed to the 
monks, whom he invited to his table, sentiments which they 
thought reflected upon themselves and their superstitions. In 
violation of the laws of hospitality, ‘ passing by the table and the 
salt,’ they carried his name to the bishop, and accused him of the 
crime of heresy. The suit proceeded, and the laird and his wife 
were in no small peril, when the former resolved to appeal to 
their sovereign, the frank and generous, but unfortunate James 
the Fifth. The monks were terribly annoyed at any interference 
of the civil power with their spiritual authority; but unable 
to help themselves, they were compelled to submit to the monarch’s 
adjudication of the case. The wife, who certainly appears to 
have been the better man of the two, was called on by the king 
to plead the cause, when she so completely refuted the charges 
brought against herself and her husband, and so skilfully quoted 
texts of scripture in her defence, that the king, to the no small 
ehagrin of the priests, acquitted the defendants, and rising up, 
‘caressed the woman, and extolled her diligence in Christian 
doctrine.’ A severe reproof was also administered to the dis- 
comfited ecclesiastics, and the royal good-will to the laird was 
testified by certain grants of land, as a memento of the decision. 

For a long time after the invention of printing—that art 
which sprung up at once in perfect beauty, like Venus from the 
foaming waves,—the only books which issued from the English 
press, pretending to convey Scripture information, were works 
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containing Bible stories, interspersed with the fables of the church, 
The golden legend is the chief of this class; and on looking over 
that curious volume, once a very popular book, we have posi- 
tively been confounded at the marvellous credulity or deceit of 
the men who could circulate or receive such a collection of 
transparent lies. It should not, however, be forgotten, that as 
early as the year 1505, the English press was sanctified by the 

rinting of a version of the seven penitential psalms, by Bishop 
Fisher : but it was not till the year 1526, that any considerable 
portion of the Word of God was printed in our own language, 
and even then, not within the British shores. 

To the history of the first English Testament which was 
printed, and of the man who translated and published it, we 
must now turn our attention. Mr. Anderson has diligently in- 
vestigated this portion of our literary annals: and we thank him 
most cordially for hisdiligence, and congratulate him on his success, 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, there lived 
in the manor-house of Little Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, a 
worthy knight of the name of Sir John Walsh. His dwelling 
belonged to that class, of which a few relics 4 still be seen 
in the quiet country nooks of old England, displaying, in pic- 
turesque beauty, their fantastic gables and twisted chimneys 
embosomed among shrubs and trees. There was abiding in this 
mansion, at the time of which we speak, a humble priest who 
filled the office of tutor in the family. He was a person of quiet 
and retired habits, devoted to study, and exemplary in his moral 
and religious character. But no one could look on him without 
oan. at once that he was a man of no common stamp, for 

is expansive forehead indicated a comprehensive mind, his eyes 
betokened quick and penetrating thoughts, his whole countenance 
was expressive of extraordinary firmness, while round his lips there 
lurked something of quiet humour. He often mingled with the 
guests who gathered round the social board in the pe hall of 
Sodbury, including the neighbouring ecclesiastics, and even some 
wealthy abbots; for Sir John was a hospitable man, and fond of 
company, a courtier, and a favourite with his prince. It happened 
sometimes, that the conversation of these parties turned upon theo- 
logical topics, when our tutor was wont to express his opinions 
with some freedom. ‘ As he was learned and well practised in 
‘ God’s matters, so he spared not to show unto them simply and 
‘ plainly his judgment; and when they at any time did vary 
‘ from bis opinions, he would show them in the book, and lay be- 
‘fore them the manifest places of Scripture, to confute their 
‘ errors, and to confirm his sayings.* When he accompanied 


* John Foxe. 
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Sir John and his lady to the tables of these dignitaries, he scru- 
led not to talk with the same boldness, till deep suspicion of his 
eterodoxy began to be felt by his ecclesiastical brethren. Even 

the knight himself, and his fair spouse, entertained some fears 

on the subject, and thought it right to expostulate with the tutor 
respecting his sentiments. But he was not the man to yield any 
point which his judgment approved, and he firmly maintained 
his opinion. Well,’ said Lady Walsh, ‘there was such a doctor 

‘there as may dispend a hundred pounds, and another two hun- 

‘dred, and another three hundred pounds; and what were it 

‘reason, think you, that we should believe you before them? 

Her ladyship’s logic was of a kind to which the tutor knew not 

how to reply, and. he therefore politely held his tongue. But 

there were deep thoughts at work under that capacious brow, 
and mighty purposes springing up within that dauntless breast. 

On another occasion, a priest observed to him, ‘ We are better 

without God’s laws than the pope’s.’ ‘I defy the pope and all 

‘his laws,’ he replied; and added, ‘If God spare my life, ere 

‘many years I will cause the boy who driveth the plough to 

‘know more of the Scriptures than you do.’ 

The man who valorously threw down the gauntlet at his holi- 
ness thus, was William Tyndale, and such was the commencement 
of the work which has given immortality to his name. A deep 
interest lingers around the remains of that old house in Glouces- 
tershire, and we fully enter into the spirit of our author’s remark 
after visiting the place:—‘ The halls of our colleges, wherever 
‘ they stand, have never _— birth to a design, so vitally im- 
‘ portant in its origin, so fraught with untold benefit to millions, 
‘and now so extensive in its range, as that which ripened into 
‘a fixed and invincible purpose in the dining hall of Little Sod- 
‘ bury manor house.’ 

But Tyndale was so ‘ turmoiled’ in the country, to use his own 
expression, that he could no longer remain there, and was glad 
to make his escape to the metropolis, where he sought the 

atronage of Bishop Tunstall. But his lordship answered that his 

Sian was full, and Tyndale found that ‘there was no room 

‘in my Lord of London’s palace to translate the New Testa- 

‘ment.’ His want of success, in this instance, taught him a 

lesson which he never forgot, and from that time he relinquished 

the idea of seeking any earthly patron. ‘God saw,’ he says, 

‘ that I was beguiled, and that that counsel was not the next way 

‘ to my purpose, and therefore he gat me no favour in my lord’s 

‘sight.’ But his visit to London was not in vain, for it was 

there that he found a friend in a worthy citizen named Humphrey 

Monmouth, who liberally assisted him afterwards in pecuniary 
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matters; and it was there, also, according to Foxe, not at Cam- 
bridge, as Mr. Anderson supposes, that fi ndale formed his inti- 
mate and endeared friendship with John Fryth, who subsequently 
became his partner in tribulation, and his precursor, by about 
two years, in the path of martyrdom. 

In the beginning of the year 1524, Tyndale bade farewell to his 
native shores, as it proved, for ever. e first went to Hamburg, 
and in the course of the next year we find him at Cologne, 
busied in the preparation of his Testament, in company with 
an odd sort of character, of whom Tyndale says, that ‘he was 
somewhat crafty, and to be ruled so long as he had no money; 
but, ‘ nevertheless,’ he adds, ‘I suffered all things till that was 
© ended which I could not do alone, without one both to write and 
‘ to help me to compare the texts together.’ In that far-famed city, 
where the pretended relics of the three eastern kings then attracted 
such crowds of pilgrims, the spirit of Tyndale, doubtless, would 
be more deeply moved than ever by the sight of popish super- 
stitions, and a fresh impulse would be given to his resolve to send 
forth the scriptures among his own countrymen, that they might 
be delivered from idolatries akin to those which reigned in 
Cologne. Though a stranger in a strange land, and beset b 
many difficulties and discouragements, the energies of his shy 
like the calm deep Rhine on which he often gazed, bore him 
onward in the accomplishment of his work. Before Tyndale had 
been long at Cologne, he was interrupted in his labours by 
Cochlzeus, a deacon of the church of the blessed Virgin at Frank- 
fort, who happened then to be staying in the former city. 


‘ Having become intimate and familiar with the Cologne printers, 
he sometimes heard them confidently boast, when in their cups, that 
whether the king and cardinal of England would or not, all England 
would in a short time be Lutheran. He heard, also, that there were 
two Englishmen lurking there, skilful in languages, and fluent, whom, 
however, he never could see or converse with. Calling, therefore, cer- 
tain printers into his lodging, after they were heated with wine, one 
of them, in more private discourse, discovered to him the secret by 
which England was to be drawn over to the side of Luther—namely, 
that three thousand copies of the Lutheran New Testament, translated 
into the English language, were in the press, and already were ad- 
vanced as far as the letter K, in ordine quaternionem—that the ex- 
penses were fully supplied by English merchants, who were secretly 
to convey the work when printed, and to disperse it widely through 
all England, before the king or the cardinal could discover or prohibit 
it.’—Coch. Com. de Actis et scriptis Martini Lutheri. 


Cochlzeus soon disclosed the whole affair to Herman Rincke, a 
patrician of Cologne, who prevailed on the senate to interdict 
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the printers from prosecuting their task. ‘The two English 
‘ apostates,’ proceeds Cochlzus, in his narrative, ‘ snatching away 
‘with them the quarto sheets printed, fled by ship going up the 
‘ Rhine to Worms, where the people were under the full rage of 
‘Lutheranism, that there, by another printer, they might com- 
‘plete the work begun.’ It thus plainly appears that Tyndale 
was engaged at the time in printing a quarto edition of the 
English Testament. When Lewis wrote his History of Transla- 
tions, he questioned the statement of Cochlzus as to that edition, 
because no such an one had been then discovered. But of late 
a precious fragment of that very quarto, with glosses, has come 
to light. There can be no doubt now that this was the first 
edition on which Tyndale was employed; but it appears to us 
equally certain that the octavo edition, without glosses, of which 
only one perfect copy remains, was the first completed and 
issued from the press. For Tyndale, in his address to the reader 
at the close of the volume, beseeches the learned that the rude- 
ness of the work now ‘at the first tyme offend them not.’ Our 
idea then is that Tyndale being interrupted at Cologne, com- 
menced, on his arrival at Worms, another edition in octavo, 
which he published just before he sent out the quarto. 


‘His quarto Testament,’ says Anderson, ‘had been not merely in- 
terrupted, but exposed by a malignant enemy, whose very eye he had 
evaded, the book had been described, and even to the highest authori- 
ties in England, as well as marked out for seizure if possible. Now, 
in the face of all this, would it have been prudent to have proceeded 
with this book alone, changing therefore the size, leaving out the pro- 
logue and the glosses, which, by the way, was a great improvement; 
an octavo edition must have been immediately commenced at press, 
though certainly the quarto was not consigned to oblivion.’—Vol. i. 
66. 


Such, we think, is the true version of an affair, which, till 
now, has never been explained, and which has sorely perplexed 
many abibliographer. ‘Those who take an interest in such matters, 
must feel indebted to our author for the light in which he 
has placed this vexatious question. 

e dare not trespass on our reader’s patience so far as to 
follow Mr. Anderson through his long dissertations respecting 
the precise date of these two editions, and the exact time of their 
arrival in England, matters of a kind to which he is disposed to 
pay certainly not /ess attention than they demand. He supposes 
that both were printed in 1525, and circulated early the next 
year. We must content ourselves with saying that, after atten- 
tively considering all he has written, we do not see how the 
thing was possible ; and, in the absence of all direct and positive 
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evidence to the contrary, we adhere to our original opinion that the 
Testaments were oe in the former part of the year 1526, 
soon after which they found their way into England. We ought 
to add, Mr. Anderson considers that there were three editions 
of Tyndale’s Testament, and a wo smnese impression of Matthew 
and Mark in circulation at this early period. 

Tyndale’s version was an original work. He declares that he 
had no man to follow as an example, ‘neither was holpen with 
‘ English of any that had interpreted the same, or such like thing 
‘in the Scriptures before time ;’ from which we pen conclude that 
he derived no assistance from any of the MS. versions by 
Wycliffe and others. That he translated from the Greek, for 
which his early attainments as a scholar eminently fitted him, is 
abundantly evident from a comparison of his version with the 
original; and the considerable portions of it remaining un- 
touched, in our present authorized translation, after no less than 
five revisions by distinguished scholars, are convincing proofs of 
his learning and accuracy, and impart to his work a distinguished 
character, viewed simply as a literary production.* 

Alarm was soon raised by the growing circulation of Tyndale’s 
Testament, as appears from Tunstall’s injunction issued on the 
23rd of October, 1526. Ifthe MSS. of Wycliffe excited the fears, 
and aroused the persecuting malice of the dominant church, 
much more did the printed books of Tyndale produce the like 
result. Inquisitorial proceedings were commenced against 
suspected persons, and punishment was inflicted on those in 
whose possession the proscribed volumes were found. It has 
been stated, that the notable plan of buying up and burning 
copies of the ‘Testament originated with Tunstall, in the tps 
1529; but it appears that the plan was first suggested by 

* The following story, related by Anthony Delaber of his friend Garret, and 
preserved in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, is but one of a large class, of which the 
greater part have sunk into oblivion, illustrative of the feeling excited in the bosom 
of our forefathers when Tyndale’s version was first circulated in England. 
‘When he (Mr. Garret) was gone down from my chamber,’ says Delaber, ‘ I 
straightways did shut my chamber door, and went into my study, and took the 
New Testament in my hands, kneeled down on my knees, and with many a deep 
sigh and salt tear, I did, with much deliberation, read over the 10th chapter of St. 

tthew’s Gospel; and when I had so done, with fervent prayer I did commit 
unto God that our dearly-beloved brother, Garret, earnestly beseeching him, in 
and for Jesus Christ’s sake, his only begotten son, our Lord, that he would vouch- 
safe not only safely to conduct and keep our said dear brother from the hands of 
all his enemies; but also that he would endue his tender and lately born little flock 
in Oxford, with heavenly strength by his Holy Spirit, that they might be able 
thereby valiantly to withstand to his glory all their fierce enemies, and also might 
quietly to their own salvation, with all godly patience, bear Christ’s heavy cross, 
which I now saw was presently to be laid on their young and weak backs, unable 


to bear so huge a burden without the great help of his Holy Spirit. This done, I 
laid aside my book safe.’ 
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Hackett, Henry’s ambassador in the Low Countries; and was 
accomplished to some extent by Archbishop Warham in the 
spring of 1527. There is in the first volume of the Annals, a 
letter from Nix, Bishop of Norwich, dated the June of that 
year, and probably dictated by the poor old man to an 
amanuensis, for he was quite blind, and had nearly attained the 
of fourscore. From this singular document, never printed 
tll now, it appears that his Grace of Canterbury had expended 
the sum of £56 11s. 4d., in making purchases of Bibles, for the 
purpose of burning them, and had sought assistance towards the 
expense so incurred, by sending an appeal to his brethren on 
the episcopal bench. ‘The appeal was gladly welcomed by my 
Lord of Norwich, who exclaimed, ‘ Surely, in mine opinion, you 
‘have done a gracious and blessed deed, and God, I doubt not, 
‘shall highly reward you therefore,’ and then backed his pious 
congratulations by the substantial contribution of ten marks to 
this holy cause. But proclamations, burnings, and schemes for 
buying up the editions were all in vain. The hated Testaments 
still found their way from the Continent, sometimes enclosed 
in packages, artfully covered with flax, sometimes conveyed 
among the wares of Jewish merchants, and they were circulated 
not in England only, but also, as our author shows, in Scotland. 
Attempts were made as early as the year 1528 to seize Tyn- 
dale. Emissaries were sent from England to discover the place 
of his retreat, and to secure him, and certain persons who were 
suspected of being his coadjutors. But his movements were so 
mysterious, that they then baffled his implacable enemies as 
much as they now perplex his admiring biographers. ‘The spots 
where he prepared and printed his translations and other books, 
the journeys he performed, his personal habits, the incidents of 
his history, aud his proceedings in general, at that time, remain, 
for the most part, in deep obscurity. It has been remarked of 
Lord Chatham, that his services ‘ have surrounded his name 
with a mild yet imperishable glory, which in the contrast of our 
dark ignorance respecting the particulars and details of his life, 
gives the figure something altogether mysterious and ideal.’ The 
remark will apply to Tyndale. Noble were his achievements, 
and great his influence; but though his name was a watchword 
during the early part of the English Reformation, the move- 
ments of himself and his companions on the Continent eluded 
all attempts at their apprehension, and still remain wrapt up in 


mystery. 


“ Obscuro gradientes ere sepsit ; 
Et multo nebule circum Dea fudit amictu; 
Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere posset, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas.’ 
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There occurs, in connexion with Tyndale’s history at this time, 
and for some years afterwards, a name to which we would render 
all due homage, but whose lustre is tarnished by the expression of 
intolerant sentiments and the commission of unrighteous deeds in 
relation to our translator and other champions of the reformed faith, 
Who but must admire the sagacity, eloquence, and wit, of Sir 
Thomas More? Who but must revere the heroic firmness of his 
character? Who but must lament his untimely fate? But let the 
muse of history be faithful to the truth, even when writing on 
her roll the story of that illustrious man. Attempts have been 
made frequently, of late, to wipe off the stain of persecution 
which Foxe, Burnet, and other historians have left upon his 
name; but though some of their statements are very question- 
able, the charge which they bring against him, in substance, 
remains. It has been asserted, on the authority of Erasmus, 
that whilst More was chancellor, no man was put to death for 
heresy. But we think that Mr. Anderson clearly shows, that at 
least Bilney suffered at the stake during Sir Thomas’s chancel- 
lorship, and that he was executed, not by a writ from the king, 
but by a warrant from the chancellor. As to the statement 
made by More himself, after his retirement from office, to the 
effect, that of all who ever came into his hands for heresy, he 
* administered stripe or stroke to none, or examined any by 
‘ torture,’ it only amounts to a denial of gross cruelty, leaving 
the charge of persecution in general untouched. And if, finally, 
it be daguk. that in his Utopia he commended toleration, and 
did the same in one beautiful passage of his ‘ Dialogue,’ the 
first book he wrote against Tyndale,* it is but too evident that the 
fair visions which he painted in the former production, and some 
gleams of which would appear to have revisited his imagination 
when writing one memorable sentence in the latter book, had 
totally faded away when he declared in his ‘ Confutation, 
‘ There should have been more burned, by a great many, than 
‘there have been within this seven years fa past. The lack 
‘ whereof I fear will make more burned within this seven year 
‘next coming, than else should have needed to have been burned 
‘in seven score.’ The intolerance of More in his latter days 
was the more inexcusable, because his capacious intellect had 
in early life opened views of social improvement, and civil and 
religious liberty, in his elegant political romance, which were 
immeasurably in advance of the age in which his lot was thrown. 


* “ T would all the world were all agreed to take all violence and compulsion 
away, upon all sides, Christian and heathen; and that no man were constrained to 
believe but as he could be by grace, wisdom, and good works induced.”—Sir 
Thomas More’s Dialogue. 
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But we hasten to notice Tyndale’s last days. For some time 
he spent, to use the significant expression of his friend John 
Frith, ‘ a poor apostle life,’ a wandering exile, labouring for his 
country’s good, cruelly requited by persevering attempts to effect 
his destruction. As a translator of the Scriptures, he had in- 
censed the tyrannical Henry, at that time obstinately opposed 
to the circulation of the Bible; but what chiefly kindled the 
monarch’s rage against him, was his book entitled ‘ The Prac- 
tice of Prelates,’ in which he opposed the divorce of Catherine. 
Vaughan, the king’s minister in the Netherlands, was employed 
in the year 1531 to decoy Tyndale into England. Let the 
minister relate the story of their interview : 


‘ The day before the date hereof, (17th April,) I spake with Tyn- 
dale without the town of Antwerp. “ Sir,” said he, “ Iam informed 
that the king’s grace taketh great displeasure with me for putting 
forth of certain books which I lately made in these parts, but espe- 
cially for the book named the Practice of Prelates, whereof I have no 
little marvel, considering that in it I did but warn his grace of the 
subtle demeanor of the clergy of his realm towards his person, and of 
the shameful abuses by them practised, not a little threatening the 
displeasure of his grace and weal of his realm; in which doing I 
showed and declared the heart of a true subject, which sought the 
safeguard of his royal person, and weal of his commons, to the intent 
that his grace thereof warned, might in due time prepare his remedies 
against the subtle dreams. If for my pains therein taken, if for my 
poverty, if for my exile out of my natural country, and being absent 
from my friends, if for my hunger, my thirst, my cold, the great 
danger wherewith I am everywhere compassed, and finally, if for in- 
numerable other hard and sharp sicknesses which I endure, not yet 
feeling their asperity by reason I hoped with my labours to do honour 
to God, true service to my prince, and pleasure to his commons, how 
is it that his grace, this considering, may either by himself think, or 
by the persuasions of others be brought to think, that in this doing I 
should not show a pure mind, a true and incorrupt zeal, and affection 
to his grace.” ’ 


On another occasion, Vaughan speaks of an interview, when 
‘the water stood in Tyndale’s eyes,’ as he exclaimed, 


‘If it would stand with the King’s most gracious pleasure to grant 
only a bare text of the Scripture to be put forth among his people, 
like as it is put forth among the subjects of the Emperor in these parts, 
and of other Christian princes, be it of the translation of what person 
soever shall please his Majesty, I shall immediately make faithful 
promise never to write more, nor abide two days in these parts after 
the same; but immediately to repair unto his realm, and there most 
humbly submit myself at the feet of his royal majesty, offering my 
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body to suffer what pain or tortures, yea what death his grace will, so 
that this be obtained.’ 

This eloquent appeal was worthy of the man, and of his cause. 
Vaughan evidently felt it, and proved by no means a fitting 
instrument for executing the project of the arbitrary monarch. 
Tyndale was not to be lured into the lion’s den till he had 
done his work, and the hope of bringing him over to England 
was therefore renounced as vain. But other means, at a later 

riod, availed for his destruction. In 1535, he was appre- 

ended at Antwerp, and conveyed to the prison of Vilpord, near 
Brussels, A man named Philips was one of the betrayers, but 
Mr. Anderson has brought to light another individual implicated 
in this deed of infamy—one Gabriel Donne—a monk from Strat- 
ford Abbey. The main points of the story of Tyndale’s appre- 
hension are given by Foxe in his usual quaint and — style, 
but the researches contained in these aft ee afford much addi- 
tional information on the subject. The betrayers of Tyndale 
certainly were prompted to their infamous undertaking by the 
enemies of the new learning in England, and it is apparent, 
from evidence adduced by Mr. Anderson, that both Cromwell 
and Cranmer well knew the circumstances in which their noble 
fellow-countryman was placed; but they made no effort to save 
him—a fact in accordance with the time-serving policy of the 
one, and the timid character of the other. Tyndale was left by 
them to perish, but he had one solitary friend—one stanch and 
devoted advocate worthy of all honour—named Thomas Poyntz, 
an English merchant at Antwerp, and he strove hard to save 
him. His letter to his brother, John Poyntz, a gentleman attached 
to the court, entreating him to use his influence on Tyndale’s be- 
half, is a true specimen of earnest pleading for an injured friend. 

‘ Brother,’ he says, ‘the knowledge that I have of this man, 
* causes me to write as my conscience binds me; for the king’s grace 
‘ should have of him at this day as high a treasure as of honour; 
‘ one man living there is not that has been of greater reputation.’ 

But all was in vain; even Poyntz was imprisoned at Brussels, 
and Tyndale was doomed to the flames, uttering with his dying 
breath the never to be forgotten prayer, ‘ Lord, open the eyes of 
the king of England.’ 

We feel a deep veneration for the name of his noble friend 
and advocate, the Antwerp merchant. He died at North Oxen- 
don, in Essex, in 1562. Our author visited his burial-place, 
and found the little church, with its flint-stone embattled tower, 
covered with ivy, in a condition distinguished for its cleanliness, 
and the monuments of different families, some of them in elegant 
marble, in perfect preservation. In a horizontal line in the wall 
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of the chancel, are the monuments of the Poyntz family, in re- 

lar succession, from about the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
while that of Tyndale’s devoted friend remains, easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the others. 

We commenced our sketch of Tyndale’s history by visiting the 
manor house of Sodbury, we close it by glancing at the church 
of North Oxendon, with its old mural monument, the only relic 
in addition to the former, ‘ left upon English ground pointing to, 
rn Pea greatest benefactor that our native country ever 
‘enjoyed. 

Funies has never been done to Tyndale’s character. The 
execution of his noble project, so early conceived, and so 
steadily pursued, through years of labour, exile, and persecution, 
display a greatness of mind, and a decision of character, which 
reflect lustre on his name as that of one of the heroes of our race. 
He prosecuted his work alone. He had no patron—scarcely 
any even to sympathize with him in his designs. ‘ The world 
was not his friend, nor the world’s law.’ Not one of the 
reformers was left so completely to himself. Like a beautiful 
planet, in solitude and silence he pursued his course. His 
appeal to private judgment, by the circulation of the New 

estament, without note or comment, was in the spirit of 
Wycliffe, but through the aid derived from the art of printing, 
he was enabled to deal a heavier blow at the spiritual despotism 
of the age than even his renowned predecessor had done, and to- 
break up more effectually the Procrustes bed of spiritual tyranny, 
on which the souls of men were racked. His moral greatness 
was allied to intellectual endowments of a high order. Of keen 
perception, comprehensive understanding, lively imagination, 
and ready wit, he was a match even for Sir Thomas More; and 
many a — from his writings, might contest the palm of 
eloquence with the best specimens from the pen of the author of 
Utopia. Compared with the rest of the reformers as to his 
Ridlagieal views, he appears to manifest advantage. In his 
writings we find him insisting on the broad principles of pro- 
testantism, rather than on matters of detail, in relation to cere- 
monies and discipline. He was decidedly in advance of his 
age, his works revealing enlightened and enlarged views of 
Christian doctrine and practice, such, perhaps, as would be 
found on the pages of no other reformer of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Anderson regrets that no monument. 
has been raised to his memory. For our part, we do not wish to 
see any other than what his translation and other works afford— 


* monumentum ere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.’ 
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There was another distinguished man who was engaged in 
the same field of labour with Tyndale, who also pursued his work 
in exile on a foreign shore. This was Myles Coverdale, a man 
less remarkable than his contemporary for talent, but equally 
remarkable for diligence, piety, and zeal. Our limits forbid us 
to present any outline of his history, nor indeed is it needful, as 
the tercentenary of the publication of his Bible in 1835, directed 
joa attention so very generally to the story of his life and 
abours, and to the virtues of his character. It must suffice us 
to glance at a few particulars connected with his version. 

A colophon at the end of his Bible states, that it was ‘ prynted 
‘in the yeare of our Lord m.pxxxv. and fynished the fourth 
‘ daye of October.’ In his preface he observes, that it was in 
1534 that he took on him ‘ to set forth this special translation.’ 
If by its setting forth we are to convened merely its bein 

rinted, we are relieved from the difficulties connected wit 

lieving that in so short a time he accomplished the Herculean 
task of translating and preparing the work for the press. Be 
that, however, as it may, it is to be remembered that he availed 
himself of the translation of the New Testament, and of those 
parts of the old—including the Pentateuch, and the Prophet Jonah 
—which were published by Tyndale before his death. The rest of 
the work we may look upon as his own. In the original title-page 
of the first edition—of which the only genuine and perfect 
specimen we have seen is in the beautiful copy of Coverdale’s 

ible in the library of the Earl of Leicester*—appear the words, 
‘ faithfully and weds translated out of Douche and Latyn into 
‘ Englishe,’ whence it has been supposed, indeed confidently 
stated, that Coverdale’s translation was made from the German 
and the Vulgate. But on the perusal of his prologue to the 
reader, we find him expressing himself, not as having translated 
from German or Latin versions, but as having been ‘helped’ by 
them; and Whittaker, in his Critical Inquiry, has shown that 
Coverdale studied the original in preparing his version—a fact 
which, from an examination of some of his renderings, we have 
confirmed, though we must confess that we have found certain 
passages in his Bible so different from the Hebrew text and from 
other translations, that we are puzzled to conceive whence he 
could have obtained them. Yet, if Coverdale translated from 
the original, how came it, one ~~ naturally ask, that so incon- 
sistent an announcement appeared on the title-page? Perhaps 

* It has been stated in some of the newspapers, that this copy was only recently 
discovered at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, in an old box, but we have learned from 
the respected librarian to the Earl of Leicester that there is no sort of truth in this 


story. 
¢ See Hallam’s Introduction to History of Europe, vol. i. p. 526. 
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the true explanation is this: Coverdale, at the time of the publi- 
cation of his Bible, which had been printed on the Continent, 
was not in England, where, after the arrival of the volume, the 
title-page was prepared, the printers inserting the reference to 
Dutch or German, and Latin, either through ignorance, or 
thinking to recommend the book to the disciples of the new 
learning, who looked with a favourable eye on all which came 
fron Germany—that country being identified with the cause of 
Lutheranism. And what is very remarkable, this idea is con- 
firmed by the fact, that a new title-page, without any allusion to 
Dutch or Latin, was substituted in some of the Bibles which 
were issued in the following year, immediately after the death 
of Anne Boleyn, as appears from an alteration introduced in the 
dedication, of the name of Queen Jane for Queen Anne; at 
which period we think it probable, from an examination of his 
history, that Coverdale had returned to England. 

The translator's dedication to Henry is couched in terms 
which have been charged with flattery. We wish he had 
adopted a different tone of address; probably Tyndale would 
have done so, but we must remember that a very extravagant 
style of submission and compliment in approaching the great, 
especially a sovereign, was the vice of the age; and we must 
also make some allowance for the joy which Coverdale felt at 
the now altered course of Henry in reference to the circulation 
of the Bible. The favourable disposition of the royal mind in 
that respect, is noticed by Coverdale as a well-known and 
delightful fact; and upon the strength of the common report, if 
not specially encouraged by Cromwell, who was Coverdale’s 
patron, he forwarded a copy to the king. Of its reception he 
gave an account in one of the sermons he preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross—that famous place of religious instruction in time of yore, 
when even mitred prelates thought it no degradation to preach 
in the open air. 


‘“T myself,” says Fulke, “and so did many hundreds beside me, hear 
that reverend father, M. Doctor Coverdale, of holy and learned me- 
mory, in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, upon occasion of some slanderous 
reports that then were raised against /is translation, declare his faith- 
ful purpose in doing the same, which after it was finished and pre- 
sented to King Henry VIII. of famous memory, and by him committed 
to divers bishops of that time to peruse, of which, I remember, 
Stephen Gardiner was one. After they had kept it long in their 
hands, and the king was divers times sued unto for the publication 
thereof, at the last being called for by the king himself, they re- 
delivered the book, and being demanded by the king what was their 
judgment of the translation, they answered that there were many 
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faults therein. ‘“ Well,” said the king, “ but are there any heresies 
maintained thereby. If there be no heresies,” said the king, “ then 
in God’s name let it go abroad among the people.” According to this 
judgment of the king and the bishops, M. Coverdale defended his 
translation, confessing that he did now himself espy some faults, 
which if he might review it once over again, as he had done twice 
before, he doubted not but for to amend.’—Fulke’s Defence, c. i. 


Our author maintains that this anecdote relates to the Great 
Bible of 1539, the printing of which Coverdale superintended at 
Paris ; but the passage as it stands in Fulke’s book (the extract in 
Anderson we may remark is incorrectly quoted) obviously refers 
to that translation which was Coverdale’s own, the translation of 
1535; the translation in the Great Bible materially differed 
from it. Perhaps one reason why Henry thought so well of 
Coverdale’s Bible, while he was so much opposed to Tyndale’s, 
was, that whereas the latter of these worthies had openly con- 
demned the divorce of Catherine, the former egpeovel i. 

Another Bible appeared in 1537. It bore the name of 
Thomas Matthew, but it was edited by Rogers, the protomartyr 
in Mary’s reign, who, as Bradford said, ‘ broke the ice so 
valiantly.’ It contained what had been previously printed of 
Tyndale’s translation, together with what he had prepared before 
his death, but had left unpublished. The book contains Tyn- 
dale’s notes and prologue, and the initials W. T. are printed in 
large letters at the end. We have here, then, no doubt, the 
whole Bible translated by Tyndale, and it is a curious fact that 
this very Bible was, through the commendation bestowed on it 
by Cranmer, and the interest excited on its behalf by Crom- 
well, sent forth from the press under royal patronage; thus 
Henry at last, though unwittingly, gave his sanction to the 
labours of the departed worthy whom, in his lifetime, he had 
been wont to hate and persecute; and to the very Testament 
which, by public proclamation, he had previously denounced. 

In the year 1539 two revised editions of the Bible were pub- 
lished. One was prepared by Richard Taverner, an eccentric 
being, but a scholar of some attainments, of whom Fuller gives 
an amusing description in his Church History; and the other 
was printed under the direction of Coverdale, and is generally 
called the Great Bible. The work was executed in Paris, 
* because paper was there more meet, and apt to be had for the 
* doing thereof, than in the realm of England, and also that 
‘ there were more store of good workmen for the ready dispatch 
* of the same.’ The story which Foxe relates of the permission 
granted by the French King for the prosecution of this under- 
taking, the subsequent interdict of the inquisitor-general, the 
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early transmission of a considerable portion of the work to Eng- 
land—the seizure of the remaining copies—the recovery of these 
from a haberdasher, who bought ‘ four great dry fats’ of them ‘ to 
lap caps in’-—and the ultimate removal of the printers to this 
country, who brought over with them their presses, and gave a 
fresh impulse to the art which was then in a low state in Eng- 
land,—forms an interesting chapter in the Annals of the Bible, and 
is full of striking illustrations of the watchful care of Providence 
over the cause of truth in the critical junctures of its history. 
The name of Cranmer is often associated with the Bible of 1539, 
but this we have been long persuaded is quite a mistake. In the 
correspondence between Cromwell and Coverdale on the sub- 
ject, no allusion is made to Cranmer, and the Bible of 1540, 
which is the only one that has any claim to be considered his, 
differs considerably from the Great Bible. Cranmer had nothing 
to do with it. Coverdale superintended the printing; whether 
he revised the translation, we are not sure, but Cromwell seems 
to have been the projector of the work. It was executed under 
his express patronage, and probably at his expense. 

Cromwell was earnest in promoting the cause of the Reforma- 
tion and the circulation of the Scriptures, and therefore his name 
occupies a conspicuous place in the Annals of the Bible. He was 
an extraordinary character. A curious story, related by Stowe, 
reveals to us at once the nature of the man. Cromwell had a 
magnificent house in Throgmorton-street, but the garden attached 
to it he considered too small. Determined to enlarge it, he 
summarily ordered that the pales on the north side should be 
pulled down, and twenty-two feet measured off his neighbour’s 
were that a line should be forthwith drawn, a trench cast, a 
oundation laid, and a high wall built. A house in the garden 
of Stowe’s father stood in the way, and the favourite of Henry 
at once caused the building to be loosened from the ground, and 
swept on rollers to a distance of twenty-two feet, before the 
owner was aware. ‘ No warning was given him, nor other 
‘answer when he spake to the surveyors of the work, but that 
‘their master, Sir Thomas, commanded them to do so.’ This 
was characteristic. Cromwell never stuck at trifles. Firmness 
in the pursuit of his object was coupled with a _—. disregard 
of principle in the employment of the means. His procuring a 


bill of attainder against the aged Countess of Salisbury, and those 

entries in his journal which make one’s blood run cold—‘ Item, 

‘the Abbot of Reading to be sent down to be tried, and exe- 

‘cuted at Reading—The Abbot of Glaston to be tried at 

‘ Glaston, and also to be executed there, with his accomplices-— 

are instances of the same unscrupulous boldness in accomplish- 
NO. VI. II 
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ing his plans, as appeared in the removal of the house and wall 
in Stowe’s garden. The steps which he took in favour of the 
circulation of the Bible, when opposition in high places was 
arrayed against it, were in keeping with his accustomed decision; 
but it is difficult to reconcile zeal in such a cause—zeal which 
seems to have been sincere and disinterested—with other parts 
of his well-known character. We have no doubt that Crom- 
well’s veneration for the Scriptures, evinced during the period of 
his power and pride, was, in a great degree, the result of impres- 
sions which he had received when, travelling in his youth home- 
ward from the city of Rome, he committed to memory the 
-whole of Erasmus’ translation of the New Testament, then 
lately published. 

The last revision of the Scripture in Henry’s reign was by 
‘Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas, Bishop of Ro- 
chester.’ The reader unacquainted with the fact will be surprised 
to learn that this very Cuthbert was no other than the renowned 
Tunstall, formerly Bishop of London, who had been so inde- 
fatigable in hunting up, and burning the Testament translated 
by "Tyndale, which was now, with very small alterations, incor- 
nee in this edition, and who had also, it may be remembered, 

en so anxious to employ the eloquent pen of Sir T. More in 
writing his Dialogue against it. But this inconsistency, which 
surely would have startled the less pliant chancellor, had he now 
been alive to witness the conduct of his friend, was the result of 
obsequious submission to Henry’s will; for we are informed in the 
title-page that it ‘ was oversene and perused at the command- 
ment of the king’s highness.’ 

The monarch for a time had patronised the diffusion of the 
Bible, and this circumstance has been often noticed as shedding 
a bright relief over the dark colours of his history. But though 
we are glad in all cases to recognise the faintest redeeming trait 
in the characters of even the worst of mankind, from the regard 
we feel for the honour of our common humanity, we must avow 
that we cannot give Henry much credit for the Senile course 
which, for awhile, he pursued in reference to the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures. His decided hostility to Tyndale’s version 
is apparent from his proclamation, in 1530; and his dislike to 
the circulation of the Scriptures at all, is equally apparent from 
the declaration, that ‘ the om thinketh in his conscience that 
‘the divulging of the Scripture at this time, in the English 
* tongue, to be committed to the people, should rather be to their 
‘ further confusion and destruction than the edification of their 
‘souls.’ Nor did this opposition abate until Anne Boleyn ob- 
tained the sovereignty over him, and ‘reigned in the king’s 
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heart as absolutely as he did over his subjects,’ through whose 
intercession, according to one who wrote not long afterwards, 
‘the king at last granted that English Bibles might be printed 
‘ and placedin every church, where the people might read them.* 
We have no doubt that the short gleam of favour which so en- 
couraged Coverdale, and the other friends of Divine truth, which 
first appeared at the commencement of Anne’s ascendancy, and 
which was withdrawn again just about the time of her mournful 
death, was the result of her powerful influence over her husband’s 
mind. Nor are we less satisfied that the revival of that favour 
was to be ascribed to the advocacy of Cromwell, who at the 
time had gained so strong a power over his mind and counsels. 
It was this distinguished minister who secured his royal master’s 
patronage of Matthews’ Bible, and who induced him to intercede 
with the French king to allow the printing of the Great Bible at 
Paris. So long as he retained his influence over Henry, the 
Scriptures continued to be circulated, but after Cromwell had 
fallen from the pinnacle of his greatness, and had been sent, 
through the Traitors’ Gate, to a dungeon in the Tower, and 
thence to a scaffold on the neighbouring hill—events which 
happened in 1540, the royal favour in reference to the circula- 
tion of the Bible soon began to decline; the revision just 
noticed, overseen by the king’s command, was its last glimmering 
ray; and, in 1543, we observe unequivocal proofs of Henry’s 
once more deeply settled hostility to the general use of the sacred 
volume. In that year this proud usurper of a lordship over 
conscience—the vilest of all usurpations—granted, indeed, per- 
mission to captains of war, the king’s justices, recorders of cities, 
boroughs, and towns, the speaker of parliament, and some other 
dignified persons, to use the Bible as they had been wont,—and 
to the nobleman and the gentleman to read, or cause to be read, 
its sacred pages in the retirement of his own dwelling, garden, 
or orchard—and even to the merchant to do the same, provided 
he did so privately; but, after having adjusted this singularly 
graduated scale of liberty, the monarch peremptorily forbad the 
apprentice, the artificer, the journeyman, the servingman, the 
husbandman, and the labourer, to read the New or Old Testa- 
ment to themselves or others, either er or in private. He 
also boldly affirmed, at a later period, ‘that the reading of the 


‘Old and New Testament is not necessary for all those folks that 
‘ of duty ought to be bound to read it, but as the prince, and the 
‘ policy of the realm, should think convenient to be tolerated or 
‘taken from it.’ 
There were men at that time who were sensible of the folly 
* Ant. Eccl. Brit., Be 385, ed. 1572. 
II 
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and the wrong of this sort of restriction, and who had courage to 
ridicule the one, and denounce the other. 


‘ We appeal to your highness’s judgment in this behalf,’ said the 
author of the Supplication of poor Commons, ‘ whether this would be 
indifferent or not, if none should be allowed meat in your highness’s 
house but such as were clothed in velvet, with chains of gold about 
their necks ? What servants would your majesty have shortly? What 
starvelings would your servants be of all other? For no man within 
your realm may refuse to do your grace service. Hath God put im- 
mortal souls in none other but such as be possessioners of this world? 
Did not Christ send word to John the Baptist that the poor received 
the gospel? And the gospel that they shut up from us, was it not the 
writings of poor fishermen and simple creatures even taken from the 
dregs of the world? Were not the setters forth of it, and the prophets 
also, persecuted, tormented, and slain? Why do these men disable 
them from reading the Scriptures, that are not endued with the pos- 
sessions of this world? Undoubtedly, most gracious sovereign, be- 
cause they are the very same that shut up the kingdom of Heaven 
before men. They enter not in themselves, nor suffer they them to 
enter in that would. They are like to a cur-dog lying on a cock of 
hay, for he will eat none of the hay himself, neither suffer any other 
beast that cometh to eat thereof. If you suffer Christ’s poor mem- 
bers to be thus oppressed, look for none other than the rightful 
judgment of God for your negligence in your office and your ministry; 
for the blood of all them that by your negligence shall perish shall be 
required at your hands.’ 


This was bold, plain speaking, and such as Henry was not ac- 
customed to; and it shows that the men of that day who under- 
stood the matter formed a very different idea of the monarchs 
character and proceedings from some in the present day, who 
inform us that Henry ‘resolutely maintzined, to the end of his 
‘life, the exclusive right of God’s undoubted word to be the re- 
‘ ligious instructor of the rational creation.’ 

n the reign of Edward, the Bible was left to work its own 
way; no proclamations were issued on its behalf, and no parti- 
cular version specially patronized. It is equally remarkable that 
no proclamations were issued against it in Mary’s days, though 
so many perished for the love they bore to its divine truths. 

Since the publication of Matthews’ Bible, the versions issued 
under different names had been revisions of that work, but in 
the year 1557, there appeared a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which, though based on former versions, was to a great 
extent a fresh one. It was followed in 1560 by a new trans- 
lation of the whole Bible. These books issued from the press of 
Geneva, ‘the city of Refuge’ for the persecuted reformers of 
England: and thus the version possessing claims to originality 
next to Tyndale’s, was, like his, executed in the land of exile. 
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Much inaccuracy prevails in the statements made relative to these 
versions. They have been strangely confounded together, 
whereas they are obviously distinct—the translation of the New 
Testament, in the edition of 1560, differing in many places from 
that of 1557—the former being the work of many, the latter, as is 
evident from the preface, of only one. We are glad that the 
opinion which we have long formed as to its authorship is in 
harmony with the opinion expressed in the book before us. No 
doubt the author was William Whittingham, the pastor of the 
English church at Geneva, and brother-in-law to Calvin, who, by 
the way, supplied a very beautiful preface to the volume. 

In the epistle to Queen Elizabeth, in the Genevan version of 
the Bible, there occurs an example of that sad misconception re- 
specting the means of promoting the cause of truth, which was 

en so prevalent, that parties of every creed entertained it, 
and no sufferings which they endured from its practical applica- 
tion in their own case could wean them from its zealous advo- 
cacy. Just as the exiles were leaving Geneva to return to the 
country whence they had been driven by papal intolerance, they 
most earnestly called on Elizabeth to imitate the noble Josias, 
‘who not only destroyed with utter confusion the idols, with their 
‘ appurtenances, but also burnt, in sign of detestation, the bones 
‘ of the idolatrous priests upon their altars, and put to death the 
‘false prophets and sorcerers.’ This was quite in the spirit of 
‘ Knox, who boldly declared, ‘ Idolatry ought not only to be sup- 
‘ pressed, but the idolater ought to die the death, unless we will 
‘accuse God.’ In fact, at that time, liberty of conscience, and 
freedom of worship, even in theory, were admitted by very few, 
and in practice conceded by none. The protestant and the 
puritan, like the catholic, were too apt to seek the arm of the 
civil power, as a support for their own opinions, and as the means 
of demolishing the opinions of their antagonists. Certainly the 
appeal to Elizabeth was not altogether in vain. If she did not 
burn the popish idolater, as her sister did the protestant heretic, 
she contrived to despatch not a few, who remained the adherents 
of the old religion ; and, in the exercise of her spiritual autho- 
rity, proceeded to assail the very party who now invoked the 
exercise of her prerogative, but who were themselves disposed to 
carry the church’s reformation further than she, in her superior 
wisdom, thought fit that it should go. Some of these truly ex- 
cellent, though not in this matter far-seeing men, had besought 
her to take up the iron flail, and thrash the ‘ Pee of Rome ; 
but afterwards they found, to their dismay, that the rebounding 


of the terrible weapon dealt some heavy blows at the puritanism 
of Geneva. But to return for a moment to the version, it is a 
curious thing that a very liberal contributor to the expense of 
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printing it was John Bodley, the father of the munificent in- 
dividual to whom Oxford is indebted for its far-famed library, 
Mr. Bodley was a member of Whittingham’s church, and brought 
up his son in the principles of that community; so that the 
university owes its richest collection of literature—a debt which 
is gratefully acknowledged in an annual oration—to a man who 
was bred and nurtured in the hated school of Genevan theology 
and discipline. 

Elizabeth’s accession restored to the English people that free 
circulation of the Scriptures which had been interrupted by 
Mary. As she was passing through the city, on the morning of 
her coronation, among the mystic pageants which adorned 
Cheapside, delighting equally the maiden queen and her nume- 
rous subjects, there was seen old Time, with his scythe, issuing 
from a cave, leading forth Truth, who held in her hand an open 
Bible. The royal procession stopped at the place, and her 
majesty graciously stepping forth, accepted the volume, kissed 
it, and pressing it to her heart, thanked the city for the present. 
It showed the anxiety of the good citizens to obtain the free 
use of the Scriptures, and was typical of the emancipation of 
the Word of God from all restraint on its circulation, which was 
not the least of the glories that brightened the reign of the —_— 
queen. It is worthy of remark, that Elizabeth, who was equally 
vigilant in her attention to civil and ecclesiastical affairs, and 
who, after the common habit of rulers, was disposed to do many 
things for the people which the people could far better do for 
themselves, never interfered with reference to the holy Scriptures, 
but left their publication to the spirit of private enterprise, and 
their diffusion to the activity of private zeal. The only revision 
of any importance in the time of Elizabeth was undertaken by 
Archbishop Parker, assisted by his brother prelates, whence it 
derived the name of the Bishop’s Bible. But evidently it was 
his own affair, and quite independent of his royal mistress. It 
is true, that in his liom to Lord Burleigh, Oct. 5th, 1568, he 
requests that the book may be licensed and commended for 
public reading in the church; but it appears that the request 
was never granted, and the version was left to stand on its own 
merits. Parker’s Bible never obtained a wide circulation: though 
used by the clergy in public worship, it rarely found its way into 
— families, with whom the Genevan version was the decided 
avourite, and remained so for a considerable period after the 
publication of King James’s Bible. 

Of the history of that version, we shall say but little, as most 
of our readers, no doubt, are acquainted with it. Though it 
bears the royal name, it originated in the suggestion of a puri- 
tan at the Hampton Court Conference, and was executed at 
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the expense of the Company of Stationers. All that the pedantic 
monarch did was to approve of the undertaking, and to write a 
letter to Bancroft, suggesting the general plan of its execution, 
which, in justice to its royal author, must be acknowledged to 
be sound and judicious. It is well, perhaps, that he did not 
meddle in the matter any further, as he might have marred it; 
but as it was, some considerable abatement should be made from 
the debt of obligation so extravagantly expressed by the trans- 
lators, in the servile dedication prefixed to our Bibles, where the 
High and Mighty James is blazoned forth as the champion of 
protestantism and the Word of God, appearing like the sun 
shining in his strength on the setting of that bright occidental 
star, Queen Elizabeth. Not one farthing ever came from the 
royal treasury to defray the expense of the work, nor are there 
any other proofs of his majesty’s zeal in relation to it than 
the words he dropped at the Hampton Court Conference, and 
the letter he wrote to Bancroft. It may be added, in the words 
of Dr. Symmonds, what probably is not known to our readers 
in general, ‘ that the present version appears to have made its 
‘way without the interposition of any authority whatever, for 
‘it 1s not easy to discover any traces of a proclamation, canon, 
‘ or statute published to enforce the use of it.’ 

It is one great object of the author of these volumes to show 
that the progress of our English Bible has been independent 
of state authority and interference; that it has had a course 
standing apart ‘from the tumults of worldly policy;’ that it 
has maintained ‘ its own separate and peculiar channels, as it 
* were, disdaining to mingle with the'waves above.’ There is 
much truth in this, and it is a fact generally overlooked. Even 
when full allowance has been made for the effect of Henry’s 
edict in favour of the Scriptures, the statements of Mr. Ander- 
son as to the independence of the history of the Bible remain 
substantially true. Certainly, no pecuniary assistance was ever 
rendered from royal treasures. Tyndale’s Testament and Cover- 
dale’s Bible were printed while the frowns of the sovereign’s 
displeasure rested on the undertaking. Matthews’ Bible was 
published on the responsibility of Grafton. The Great Bible 
was Cromwell’s roject, who aided the printers with pecuniary 
supplies. The Bible of 1540, with Cranmer’s preface, was the 
property of Anthony Marler, citizen of London. Taverner’s 

ible was a private speculation. The Genevan version was 
mete at the expense of Mr. Bodley and other members of 

hittingham’s congregation. The Bishop’s Bible was the joint 
undertaking of six printers, who shared in the responsibility ; 
and even the charges of King James's version were borne by 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers. Whatever monuments 
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of royal munificence may grace our land, none can be found 
in connexion with the history of the English Bible. From first 
to last, the cost of that work has been borne by private indivi- 
duals, some of humble name, but deserving to be held in honour. 
Henceforth, then, let there be placed among the benefactors of 
our country, Grafton, Marler, Bodley, and the rest whose zeal in 
the cause of truth supplied the — resources which royal 
——- so lavish occasionally upon worthless objects, never 

eigned to grant. The bearing of these facts on the question 
of the Bible monopoly is obvious. They demolish arguments 
supported by the weight of high legal authority. ‘I take the 
‘ rule,’ says an eminent lawyer, ‘ in all these cases to be, that 
‘ where ie crown has a property or a right of copy, the king 
‘may grantit. The crown may grant the sole printing of Bibles 
‘in the English translation, because it was made at the nr i 
‘ charge.’ Lord Mansfield has endorsed the argument. ‘ The 
‘ king,’ says that eminent judge, ‘ cannot by law grant an exclu- 
‘ sive privilege to print any book which does not belong to him- 
* self; but the English translation he bought; therefore it has 
‘ been concluded to be his property.’ If it be allowed that the 
argument is free from the charge of involving a non sequitur, it 
plainly contains a gross petitio principii, of the two by far the 
more common in fallacious reasoning; for the notion, once so 
current, of the monarch having supplied the funds for the trans- 
lation, is now entirely dispelled by an investigation of the true 
history of our English Bible. 

It is further worthy of observation, that however valuable was 
the service rendered to the cause of the Bible by some in high 
estate, the men who took the lead in the enterprise, who un- 
barred the temple gates of inspired truth, and led the way in 
which others followed, were a few persecuted and despised 
exiles. The story of their achievements adds another to the 
numerous illustrations of the principle, that God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty. It is to the toils of these men, of whom only a passing 
notice is taken by some historians, rather than to the schemes 
of statesmen, and the acts of servile parliaments, which crowd 
page after page of our histories, that we are mainly indebted 
or the true reformation of religion in England. ‘ To attend to 
‘the neglected, to remember the forgotten,’ is one of our 
favourite maxims, and while we withhold not the homage due to 
names honoured by the multitude, we would bow with especial 
reverence before the almost forsaken shrines of not Jess noble 
worthies. 

The distribution of the Scriptures, in the language of the 
people, was among the most legitimate and effective methods of 
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promoting the cause of the Reformation. The press was the 
vigorous ally of the pulpit. While the living voice of Latimer 
and Ridley told on the crowds who gathered to hear them, the 
n of Tyndale and Coverdale supplied, not only those crowds, 
fut myriads of persons who never heard the preachers’ voice, 
with the book whence their heart-stirring appeals were drawn. 
It is a memorable fact, and one which gives to our Reformation 
a noble pre-eminence, that the Scriptures were far more nume- 
rously circulated within the British shores than either in Ger- 
many or France. From the first publication of Luther’s version 
to the year 1600, according to Le Long, about seventy editions 
issued from the press in the former country—and during the 
same period, about 150 in the latter—but from the publication of 
Tyndale’s Testament to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, no less 
than 216 distinct editions of the Scriptures, containing either the 
whole Bible, or the New Testament, issued from the British 
press. We know it is not safe to judge of the state of religion 
simply from the fact of the multiplication of Bibles; but where 
there is a large demand, occasioning the supply, as was the 
fact in our own country at the period under review, it does 
afford a cheering indication of the wide prevalence of a religious 
spirit. 
But we must conclude—pleading the deep interest of the sub- 
ject as an apology for having drawn to such an extent on our 
readers’ patience. Its history is holy ground. Its antiquities, 
too, have a beauty and sacredness all their own. We love to read, 
and we deeply feel the genuine poetry there is in all ancient 
things. We prize the relics which time has hallowed by his 
touch, and long preserved in his treasure-house. We recognise 
in the associated thoughts, more precious than gold, which thickly 
cover them, the true cause of the enhancement of their worth. 
But of all antiquities, give us the vellum MS. and the black- 
letter Bible! As we have turned over acopy of Wicliffe’s version, 
it has told us of Lollards who secreted the volume, and read and 


prayed over it by stealth, till each leaf has shone with pictorial 


representations of those witnesses for the truth, more beautiful 
than the saints and angels glowing with gold and cinnabar on the 
illuminated missal. When we have looked on Cranmer’s Bible, 
once chained to a niche in the cathedral, we have fancied 
we saw eager groups gathered round it to drink in its living 
truths. The sight of a fine copy of Parker’s version in some 
village church, where, nearly three centuries ago, the lessons for 
de ey were read from its comely page, has summoned before us 


many a holy scene of worship within those walls. Nor has the 
folio of later date, but yet of venerable aspect, found sometimes 
on the desk of an old oak pulpit, in one of the primitive temples 
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of nonconformity, failed to remind us of the faith and constan 
of our fathers, who in their day nobly bore the reproach of Christ : 
while a Genevan Testament, the favourite closet companion of 
our ancestors, has seemed to us redolent of the holy musings and 
the earnest prayers of men who walked with God in troublous 
times. Sacred indeed are these antiquities, belonging as much 
to heaven as to earth, and still, perhaps, dwelling in the memory 
of those pure natures now with God, who from these identical 
volumes drew the strength which helped them in their struggles 
with the world and sin. And when we look at the foreign trans- 
lations of the Bible, the versions of a Carey and a Morison for ex- 
ample, we anticipate the time, some three centuries hence, when 
the Christians of Hindostan and China will review the history of 
their Scriptures, as we have done the history of ours, and with 
thankful hearts fold up the record, even as we now close, and 
place upon our shelves, the Annals of the English Bible. 
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Ir were a curious and instructive study to trace the progress 
of the Newspaper Press of France, from the earliest times 
down to our own day ;—to record the history of the ancient 
Gazetier and the modern Journalist ;—of the old Gazette of times 
long gone by, as well as of the modern Journal. In the 
French of the 17th century, the Gazetier signified the Editor of 
a periodical publication, as well as the Publisher; but the word 
is not now used in this latter sense, and generally bears an ill 
signification. 

Though any frivolous inquiry into the origin of words, in the 
present age of facts and realities, be for the most part idle, 
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et it may be permitted to us to state, that the word Gazetier 
is derived from Gazette, a denomination which the earliest 
journal received from the piece of Venetian coin, ‘ Gazetta,’ 
which the reader paid for each number in the Piazza de St. 
Marco, in the seventeenth century. The first regular Journal 
which modern times has known, however, appeared in England 
in 1588. It bore the title of the ‘English Maney; and pro- 


‘bably suggested to the French nation the idea of the ‘ Mercure 


Frangais, ou Suite de l'Histoiré de la Paix.’ This publication 
commenced in 1605, the Septennaire of D. Cayer, and extended to 
the year 1644, forming altogether a collection of 25 vols. The 
curious compilation was, till 1635, edited by John Richer, and 
continued by Theophile Renaudot. 

The ‘ Mercure Galant,’ which gave birth to the ‘ Mercure de 
France,’ and to the ‘ Mercure Frangais’ of 1792, commenced in 
February 1672, under the editorship of Visé, and subsequently 
counted among its contributors and editors some of the first 
names in French history. Another ‘Mercury,’ not merely gal- 
lant, but historical and political, appeared in 1686, under the 
editorship of Sandras de Courtiltz; and to this periodical the 
great Bayle did not disdain to contribute. It survived to a 
good old age, and died in its 76th year, in 1782. The publica- 
tion of the ‘ Public Intelligencer’ in England in 1661, which 
met with a success signal and decisive, soon found copyists in 
France. Loret, in imitating it, composed his pitiable ‘ Gazette 
Burlesque,’ or ‘ Muse Historique,’ which was followed by the 
‘ Journal des Savans,’ beginning in 1665, and continued without 
interruption down to 1792. 

Recommenced in 1797 by Sallo, who took the pseudonyme of 
‘ Hédouville,’ it attained its greatest renown about 1816. In 
any sketch of the history of journals or gazettes, the ‘ Nouvelles 
de la République des Lesiet should not be forgotten. This 
work was originally undertaken by Bayle, Le Clerc, Basnage, and 
some other illustrious savans, and under their management con- 
tinued to give that which is oftener sought than found in our own 
day—a just and impartial account of the works reviewed. Among 
the political and literary gazettes of a somewhat later epoch, 
‘La Clef du Cabinet des Princes,’ commenced at Luxemburgh, in 
July, 1704, by Claude Jordan, and continued under the title of 
‘ Journal de Verdun,’ because it appeared in that town, had the 
greatest success. ‘Towards the end of the republic, the cele- 
brated bookseller, Panckoucke, borrowed this title for a well- 
conducted journal, ‘ La Clef du Cabinet des Souverains,’ a daily 
paper, to which Garat and Roussel contributed excellent ar- 
ticles. 
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The name of the ‘ Moniteur,’ so often cited, not merely in 
France, but in every civilized country in the world, was bor- 
rowed from an English journal of that name which appeared in 
1759. France, whose object it always seems to have been, ‘to 
tread upon the kibes of England,’ possessed in the following 
year (1760) a Moniteur of her own—a periodical journal, con- 
taining moral and political articles. The gravers’ and the prin- 
ters’ art did not alone suffice for our restless and volatile 
neighbours. There were not wanting speculators, scandalous 
and shameless enough to send under an envelope to their 
abonnés, a manuscript bulletin of all the tittle-tattle trivialness, 
gossip, scandal, rouéries, and lies of Paris. These letters, called 
* Nouvelles 4 la Main,’ were invented by a discreditable demirep, 
one Mde. Doublet, who kept a regular scandal-shop, where per- 
sons of both sexes resorted, and where characters were black- 
ened, and reputations destroyed, for any consideration that 
malevolence might offer or infamy accept. 

Some small rivulet of truth occasionally meandered through 
this vast meadow of médisance; but fiction, not fact, was the 
dame’s staple article. It is certain that this clandestine publica- 
tion gave some concern to the government; for, on the 6th of 
Getcher, 1753, the Marquess d’Argenson wrote to the lieute- 
nant of police of Berryer, that the ‘nouvelles’ could not fail to 
produce an ill effect, seeing that Mde. Doublet kept a regular 
registry of scandal, which was not only spread through Paris, 
but dispersed all over the provinces. The minister went on 
to state, that though such conduct was displeasing to the king, 
yet his majesty had requested, before severer means were resorted 
to, that his minister should see Mde. Doublet, with a view of 
representing to her that the abuse and the scandal should cease, 
and that she should no longer permit those who encouraged such 
infamies to frequent her house. Notwithstanding these threats, 
the injunctions of the police were not, it appears, obeyed ; for, in 
1762, the Duke de Choiseul, then minister of Louis XV., com- 
plained again to Berryer, and at the conclusion of his letter of 
the 24th of March thus expressed himself: ‘His majesty has 
‘ directed me to order you to repair to Mde. Doublet, and to an- 
* nounce to her, that if any more ‘ nouvelles’ are issued from her 
‘ house, the king will cause her to be immured within the walls of 
* aconvent, from whence she can no longer send forth ‘ nouvelles,’ 
‘ not merely impertinent and improper, but contrary to the rules 
‘ of his majesty’s service.’ Mde. Doublet persevered, neverthe- 
less, in her course. The police now sought to corrupt some of 
the habitués of her bureau, and for this purpose pitched on a cer- 
tain Chevalier de Mouchi, who made a report to the minister to 
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the effect, ‘that there was, and had long been at the house of 
‘Mde. Doublet, a ‘bureau de nouvelles,’ which was not the 
‘only one in Paris; that her employés wrote a great deal, and 
‘ profited largely by it.’ It cannot be denied that this Mouchi, 
author of the ‘ Mille et une Faveurs,’ played, in reference: to 
this bad woman, the part of a base mouchard. He had been 
received at the officina of Mde. Doublet as a man of letters, and 
he singled out in his report M. and Mde. Argental, Mde. du 
Boccage, the authoress of the ‘ Colombiade,’ Pidanzat de Mairo- 
bert, one of the authors of the ‘ Memoirs Secrets,’ better known 
as the ‘ Memoirs of Bauchaumont,’ the Chevalier de Choiseul, 
and many medical and literary men among the contributors. 

According to the report of Mouchi, one Gillet, valet de 
chambre of Mde. d’Argental, was at the head of the bureau. 
This base, unlettered lacquey, after having collected together all 
that was said in the best houses of Paris, sent his bulletins (as some 
infamous Sunday journals in our own day were sent) into the 
provinces at six and twelve francs the month; his despatches 
being literal copies of what Mde. Doublet circulated through the 
capital, on the morning of the same day, under the title of ‘ Nou- 
velles 4 la Main.’ The more iniquitous and odious the govern- 
ment, the more extensive the sale and distribution, and the more 
formidable the influence and effect of the publications. In 1771, 
the Duke de la Vrilliere exercised increased severity towards the 
authors of this scandalous chronicle. M. de Vergennes pro- 
ceeded still further, for he would not permit literary men to 
carry on a correspondence with foreign countries, though the 
censor, Suard, was ready to certify to their character and con- 
duct. This species of correspondence, wrote the minister, ought 
to continue prohibited, and those who persevere in it notwith- 
standing the prohibition, shall be severely punished. Good 
advice hes proved valueless, and rigorous measures can alone 
prove effective. 

We have already spoken of three Mercuries, but have not said 
a word of one, of which La Bruere was the “ titulaire,” as it was 
called. This privilege of titulaire was worth, to that fortunate 
man, 25,000 livres de rente, and having died one fine morning 
at Rome, about the year 1757, while the court was at Fontaine- 
bleau, Marmontel, who was there passing an hour with Quesnai, 
was sent for by Mde. de Feapalenn who said “ Nous avons 


dessein d’attacher au nouveau brevet du Mercure des pensions 
pour les gens de lettres. Vous qui les connaissez nommez moi 
ceux qui en auroient besoin et qui en seroient susceptibles.” 
Marmontel named Crebillon, d’Alembert, Boissy, and some 
others. Boissy obtained, through Marmontel’s instrumentality, 
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the brevet of the Mercure, but Boissy, though able enough to 
edit the journal, was incompetent to sustain it for any length of 
time. He had neither resources, nor activity, nor literary ac- 
uaintance, and he could not turn to the Abbé Raynal—for he 
id not know him—who was the man of all work in the absence 
of La Bruere. In this emergency Boissy held out a signal of 
distress to Marmontel, and wrote to this effect, ‘Prose ou vers ce 
qu'il vous plaira tout me sera bon de votre main.* Marmontel 
passed a sleepless and feverish night in consequence of this un- 
expected demand being made upon him, and in this state of 
crisis and agitation it was, that the idea of a tale first suggested 
itself, Alcibiade was the result, and at Helvetius’ dinner the day 
after, this anonymous article was attributed by the first connois- 
seurs of the day to Voltaire or Montesquieu. Such was the 
origin—and this is a curious piece of literary history—of those 
very ‘Contes Moraux’ which have since had such vogue in 
Europe. Boissy did not long enjoy his brevet. At his death, 
Mde. de Pompadour said to the king, ‘ Sire, ne donnerez vous 
le Mercure a celui qui la soutenu.’ The favourite meant 
armontel, and Marmontel obtained it accordingly. Well 
would it be for princes and people if favourites never less abused 
their privilege than the Pompadour did on this occasion. The 
Mercure, when Marmontel undertook it, in 1758, was not merely 
a literary journal, in the strict sense of the term. It was formed 
of diverse elements, and embraced a great number of subjects. It 
was not simply a gazette, but a register, so to speak, of theatres 
and spectacles. It entered into a full and generally a just ap- 
preciation of literary publications, into the discoveries in the 
useful arts, into local and social interests, into everything, in fact, 
but the great cardinal questions of government representation 
and general politics. It would be difficult to imagine a journal 
more varied, more attractive, and of more abundant resources, in 
so far as regarded science, literature, and the fine arts. 

But, alas! all is not ‘ couleur de rose’ in the life of a journalist, 
as the initiated know but too well; and Marmontel confesses that 
he soon found out that to come to Paris to edit a newspaper, was 
to condemn himself—to use his own words—‘au travail de 
Sisyphe ou a celui des Danaides.’ Some of the first literary 
names in France were at this moment connected with the 
¢ Mercure’ and its editor. Among others we need only name 
D’Alembert, L’Abbé Morellet, L’Abbé Raynal, Marivaux, and 
Chastellux. Nor was this collaberation exclusively confined to 
Frenchmen. The Abbé Galiani, Caraccioli, and the Comte de 


* Memoires de Marmontel, tom. ii. p. 79. 
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Creutz, were among the contributors; and the chansonniers 
Panard, Gallet, and Collé, occasionally lent their blithesome aid. 
But this voluminous journal was soon to be suspended by the 
Revolution, not, however, before its columns had been enriched 
by the pens of Chamfort and Ginguéné. The former delicate, in- 
nious, brilliant, and witty writer, furnished the Tableau de la 
esate in which the remarkable events of that remarkable 
time are eloquently retraced. Of these, Chamfort composed 
thirteen livraisons, each containing two tableaux, and the work 
was afterwards continued to the twenty-fifth by M. Guinguéné. 

We have not spoken of the ‘Journal Etranger,’ to which 
the Abbés Arnaud and Prevost, Toussaint Fréron, (the famous 
Fréron, of whom more anon,) Favier Heranndez, J. J. Rousseau, 
Grimm, and other celebrated men, were contributors. The 
editorship of this miscellany was undertaken by Suard, after- 
wards of the Academy, in 1754, and its object was to introduce 
to the notice of France all that was remarkable in the literature 
of England, Spain, and Germany. The paper existed until the 
month of June, 1763, when it ceased to appear. Towards the 
close of the same year, Suard, and his friend Arnaud, were com- 
missioned by the government to undertake the ‘Gazette de 
France,’ each with a salary of 10,000f. A void, however, was 
created by the demise of the ‘ Journal Etranger,’ which the two 
friends determined to supply by the creation of the ‘ Gazette 
Litteraire de Europe.’ This new periodical, protected by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, bore no more charmed existence 
than its predecessor, and when it died a natural death, Suard 
and Arnaud were paid by their subscribers to the tune of four 
volumes in advange. Where should we find such easy gullible 
subscribers now-a-days in the new world or the old? and Echo 
answers, where, in mournful response to curious and_ inquiring 
aspirants to authorship. 

Let the meanest among the dregs of the Row and Grub- 
street, pluck up ‘ heart of grace,’ however, for be it known to all 
the dullards and dunces for their comfort, that among the most 
complaisant and contented contributors to this journal were the 
famous Denis Diderot, and the gentleman philosopher Saint 
Lambert. Nor were other appliances wanting to success. Suard 
had married one of the cleverest and most agreeable women of 
the day, Mdlle. Panckoucke, the sister of the famous printer and 
bookseller. His house and hearth were patronised by the 
‘grand monde,’ under the title of ‘le petit ménage ;’ and here 
the munificence of the Prince de Beauvau, and of the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux were exhausted, to place the petit ménage, to 
use the language of the biographer of Suard, ‘ en etat de donner 
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des festins 4 la haute littérature.* It is the fashion among some 
Englishmen to cry up their own country at the expense of France; 
but where, we would ask, can any Englishman lay his finger on 
Prince or Marquess who exhausted, not his munificence, but 
who contributed one hundred soa either in gifts or otherwise, 
to place the ‘petit ménage’ of an English journalist in a con- 
dition to worthily entertain men of letters. 

It is not our purpose, and it would far exceed the compass of 
an article, to go over the journals and newspapers of the Revolu- 
tion. Most of them were scandalous—many of them were bold— 
a few useful; but there was one journal which sprung out of this 
great crisis, which has survived that stormy and terrific epoch, and 
which has lived to see many great changes even in our own day. 
We allude to the ‘ Moniteur Cniveses’ the official journal of the 
French Government. Born of the first Revoiution, and a witness 
of all the political revolutions which have succeeded it, the 
‘ Moniteur’ has had the rare advantage of surviving times of 
trouble and civil strife, without losing any portion of its high 
consideration, and without changing either its character or its 
language. 

he founder of the ‘ Moniteur’ was a great and enterprising 
bookseller, of the name of Charles Joseph Panckoucke, the father 
of Madame Suard, of whom we have just spoken, and celebrated 
by the publication of the ‘Encyclopédie Méthodique.’ Panck- 
oucke had, in a journey to England, been struck with the immense 
size of the London journals. He resolved to introduce a larger 
form into France. This was the origin of the ‘ Moniteur 
Universel,’ which first saw the light on the morning of the 24th 
November, 1789. But the ‘ Moniteur,’ in its yafancy, did not, as 
the reader may well suppose, possess its present organization. A 
very small space was allotted to the report of the proceedings of the 
National Assembly, and the debates were often incorrectly given. 
Shortly after this period, M. Maret, afterwards Duke of Bassano, 
and =m was editor of the ‘ Bulletin de l’Assemblie Nationale,’ 
agreed to incorporate his paper with the ‘ Moniteur,’t and soon 
after became the first rédacteur en chef of the latter journal. As 
Maret was an admirable short-hand writer, the paper became, to 
use the words of his biographer, a tableau en relief. It was not 
merely fidelity of expression that was transmitted, but the spirit 
of the debate was embodied, and the gesture and demeanour of 
the orator described. Something more, however, than mere re- 
ports were needed; and a series of articles were determined on, 
comparing the parliamentary system springing from the Revolu- 
* Vie de Suard, par Charles de Rozior. Paris, 1839. 
{ Souvenirs du Duc de Bassano, par Mde. Charloite de Sor. Bruxelles, 1843. 
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tion, with the system that prevailed anteriorly. The exact and 
conscientious Peuchet undertook this difficult task. His articles, 
under the title of an introduction, form the first volume of the 
collection of the * Moniteur.’ 

From this period the principal and the most precious recom- 
mendation of the ‘ Moniteur’ was, and is, that it is a repertory of 
all the important facts connected with the annals of modern 
France. The ‘ Moniteur,’ indeed, is the only pure well of un- 
defiled historical truth, though occasionally dashed and brewed: 
with lies, more especially in the Napoleonic time, from which 
a thorough haweletes may be obtained of the parties and his- 
tory of France. Tables compiled with diligence, method, and 
clearness, and published for each year, facilitate the researches 
of the student, and conduct him through the immense labyrinth 
of facts which have been accumulated during half a century. 
Men of extraordinary merit have occasionally co-operated, either 
as men of letters or as philosophical writers or as publicists in the 
editing of this remarkable journal. We have already cited the 
Duke of Bassano, who was rédacteur en chef, to the end of the 
Constituent Assembly. Berquin, the author of ‘L’Amie des 
Enfans,’ succeeded him at atime when Rabaut de St. Etienne, La 
Harpe; Laya, the author of‘ L’ami des Lois;’ Framery; Guinguené, 
author of a Literary History of Italy; Garat, who was minister 
and senator; Suard, of the Academy, of whom we have before 
spoken; Charles His, Gallois Granville, Marsilly, La Chapelle, 
and others, enriched the very same pages with their united labours. 
Under the Convention and the Directory, M. Jourdan performed 
the duties of rédacteur en chef, and was assisted by Trouvé, 
Sauvo, and Gallois. Under the Consulate, Sauvo was placed at 
the head of the ‘ Moniteur,’ and is, or lately was, editor in chief. 
It may be in the recollection of our readers, that during the crisis 
of the ministry of Polignac, that weak foolish man sent for 
M. Sauvo, and handed him the famous ordonnances which pro- 
duced the Revolution of July, with a view to their publication in 
the official journal, when the courageous journalist remonstrated 
with the president of the council, and pointed out to him the folly 
—the madness—of his course.* The minister refused, even at 
the twelfth hour, to listen to the voice of wisdom, and our readers 
know the result. During a period of nearly forty years, M. Sauvo 
has written in the ‘ Moniteur’ the principal portion of the matter 
under the head Théatres, and all parties most capable of judging 
of such matters admit the taste and the tact he has uniformly 
exhibited in this department of his labours, his criticisms being 

* Memoires de Lafayette, par Sarrans. Procés des Ministres de Charles X. 


“England and France; or, the Ministerial Gallomania.”—Murray, 1832. 
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extended not merely to the pieces, but to the actors and actresses, 
If these essays were published separately, they would form no 
mean course of dramatic literature. Among the numerous col- 
laborateurs of M. Sauvo, from the Consulate and Empire to our 
own day, we may mention Peuchet; Tourlet; the learned 
Jomard ; Champollion, of the Academy des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres; Amar; Tissot, of the Academy; Kératry; Petit Radel; 
David, formerly consul-general in the East; Aubert de Vitry, 
and Champagnac. The ‘ Moniteur’ is the only journal, it should 
be observed, which reproduces exactly the debates of the Cham- 
bers, for other journals have recourse to analysis and abridg- 
ments. The only certain basis of an exact analysis would be the 
words of the ‘ Moniteur;’ but this journal, contrary to its agree- 
ment, which imposes on it the obligation of furnishing proof 
sheets to all the journals on the evening of its publication, 
appears after the latter have been printed off, and cannot con- 
sequently be of the least use for an analysis of the debates. It 
were, perhaps, a piece of supererogatory information, to state that 
the ‘ oes eli which forms a collection of more than 100 
volumes, is furnished to all the higher functionaries of the state, 
and is constantly referred to, not merely in France, but in every 
civilized country. It is the best repertory of contemporaneous 
history, and complete copies of it are therefore very rare, and 
always fetch a high price. 

During the emigration, Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIIL, 
had a species of Moniteur of his own, under the title of § Journal 
de Monsieur,’ in which the Abbés Royon and Geoffroy, the latter 
afterwards so celebrated as the feuilletonist of the ‘ Débats,’ both 
wrote ; but this paper necessarily expired the moment his majesty 
landed on the French soil. The Abbé Geoffroy, indeed, played 
an important literary part after the Restoration; but before we 
speak of him, it will be necessary that we should enter into the 
history of that journal, which he rendered so celebrated by his 
criticisms. In so doing, it is indispensable that we should 
is somewhat at length of the very remarkable founders of 

e ‘ Journal des Débats,’ the MM. Bertin. These two brothers, 
Francois Bertin the elder, and Louis Bertin, commonly called 
Bertin de Vaux, were the men who first elevated journalism in 
France into a power in the state, and made of newspapers a 
great instrument, either for good or for evil. Francois was the 
elder brother of the two, and continued till the period of his 
death ‘ Rédacteur en chef and Gérant’ of the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ 
Louis, the other brother, after having been fifteen years a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies was, soon after the Revolution of 
oe sent ambassador to Holland, and elevated to the Chamber 
of Peers. 
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Bertin the elder was a man of large and liberal views, intel- 
ligent, instructed not merely in letters, but in politics and legis- 
lation,—a man of the world, in the best sense, generous, indulgent, 
and great, not only in accomplishments of the mind, but what is 
rarer, and better, in virtues of the heart. 

Bertin de Vaux, his brother, was an active, indefatigable man 
of business, and at the same time a distinguished and spirited 
writer, and a scholar of no mean pretensions, especially in clas- 
sical literature. Both these remarkable men were born at Paris, 
of a rich and respectable family. Their father, who was secre- 
tary to the Duke de Choiseul, Premier of France, died young. 
Their mother, a woman of sense and talent, afforded them the 
advantage of the best and most careful education. In the Revo- 
lution of 1789 they were both young, but the elder was old 
enough to have witnessed many of the horrors of 1793. He 
assisted at some of the tempestuous and sanguinary debates of 
that epoch, and was saved from being a victim by his extreme 
heh f th d 

tis not our purpose to go over the history of the press duri 
the ‘Te will sufficient to that soon 
Bonaparte had established himself in the seat of power, he prac- 
tically annihilated the decree of the ninth of September, 1789, 
which declared that the liberty of the press was one of the 
inalienable rights of men. With one stroke of the pen, the little 
Corsican decided that among the numerous political journals 
existing, twelve should alone survive, and to these was conceded 
the a liberty of publishing the list of sales of real and 
personal property by auction and otherwise, the bulletins and 
recitals of battles published in the ‘ Moniteur,’ the new laws, 
and dramatic criticisms on the spectacles of the day. It should 
be remembered, that in those days the largest journal was no 
bigger than a quarto sheet, and that charades and rebuses were 
then more in vogue than political disquisitions. It was in such 
a season as this that Bertin the elder purchased for 20,000 
francs, or £800, of Baudoin, the printer, the name and copy- 
right of a ‘ Journal d’Annonces.’ With the sagacity of a man of 
profound sense, M. Bertin soon perceived that the journal of 
which he had become the proprietor ought neither to resemble 
the journals of the ancient regime, such as the ‘ Mercure de 
France,’ of which we have already spoken, nor the journals of the 
Revolution, such as the ‘ Orateur du Peuple,’ formerly conducted 
by Dussault, of whom more anon, nor the journal, reeking with 
blood, of the cowardly Hebert, called the Pere Duchesne.’ The 


‘Mercure de France,’ though supported by Marmontel, and the 
beaux esprits of the court, was but a pale reflection of the inane~ 
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vanity and emptiness of the old monarchy. But the journal of the 
‘ Pére Duchesne’ was the very image of the blood and fury and 
worst democratic drunkenness of the Revolution. Such journals 
as either the one or the other were impossible, under a strong and 
intelligent government. Neither as consul nor as emperor, had 
Napoleon permitted their existence ; and even though he had, 
the nation would not have long supported it. It was a difficult 
task to hit the House ‘ betwixt weld dad water,’ to use the fami- 
liar phrase of Burke, in speaking of the wonderful success of the 
wonderful Charles Townshend in the House of Commons, and 
no less difficult was it for M. Bertin to hit the will of the em- 

ror, and the humour, whim, and caprice of the good people of 

aris. It was, indeed, an up-hill task to make a journal palatable 
to a successful soldier, who had made himself emperor, and who 
desired that neither his laws nor his victories might be discussed 
or criticised. And nearly as difficult was it to conciliate the 
good will and favourable attention of a people accustomed to 
the rank and strong diatribes of the democrats. Any other man 
than Bertin the elder would have given the task up in despair— 
but the word ‘ despair’ was no more to be found in his vocabulary 
than the word ‘impossible’ in the vocabulary of the emperor. 
To create a journal without freedom of speech were indeed 
hopeless. M. Bertin spoke, therefore, freely, but he was freely 
outspoken only of literature and the theatres, holding his peace 
on higher and more dangerous topics. 

The history of the rise and progress of the ‘ Journal des 
Debats’ is a moral and psychological study, not without its in- 
terest. Tact, and management, and moderation, were necessary 
in order to write at all in that epoch, but the moment Bertin 
obtained permission to put pen to paper, he used the two-edged 
weapon so discreetly, that governor and governed were equally 
content. To use the phrase of Burke, he hit the ruler and the 
ruled ‘ betwixt wind and water.’ What was the cause of this 
success? Bertin called to his aid men of science, learning, 
talent, and art, but all inexperienced in the art of journalism. 
There was not one among them who had ever before written a 
stupid leading article, or graduated in the stenographic tribune 
of the Constituent or National assemblies, but they were men of 
mind and education,—not what in England are called literary 
men—i.e., men without letters—who have failed in other callings, 
but scholars ‘ ripe and good,’ brimful of learning. The greater 
number of the earlier contributors had been bred in the schools 
of the Jesuits; some among them were intended for the priest- 
hood, but all were deeply imbued with the literature of Greece 
and Rome. Among the earliest regular contributors of the 
new journal were Geoffroy, Dussault, Feletz,and Delalot. Ona 
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second floor, in a small, dingy, damp hole, in No. 17, in the Rue 
des Prétres, St. Germain Ticuadds where was situated the 
office of the journal, these choice spirits met. After having tra- 
versed a dirty court, whose sweltering walls conducted to the first 
floor, they groped their way to the second floor, where the elder 
Bertin sat enthroned in all the pomp of editorial majesty. When 
the lively, intelligent, witty, pad yom rhe populace of Paris—for, 
after all, they are but a populace—but the cleverest and most 
oop under the sun—when this mob of something more than 

ne gentlemen, though less than perfectly reasonable beings, 
read the first number of a journal written with moderation, yet 
vigorously ; witty, yet with the air of good breeding and good 
society ; learned, yet without the rust of the schools; bitter and 
incisive, yet without personal malignity—the town was amazed 
and delighted, as though a new pleasure had been invented, or, 
what is equivalent in France to a new pleasure, a new sauce. 
And a sauce piquante certainly was invented, for Julien Louis 
Geoffroy, the most ingenious critic of our age, and of the civi- 
lized French nation, so improved and expanded the Feuilleton, 
that it may in his hands have been pronounced a new creation. 
A distinguished scholar of the Jesuits, at the school of Rennes, 
Geoffroy afterwards entered the college of Louis le Grand. He 
subsequently was admitted to the Collége de Montaigu as 
Maitre d’Etudes, and was ultimately named Professor of Rhetoric 
at the College of Mazarin, where bor three years he successively 
obtained the prize for Latin prose. This success procured him 
the editorship of the ‘ Année Littéraire,’ in which i succeeded 
Fréron, the redoubtable adversary of Voltaire, after Renaudot 
the founder of the Journal in France. In the first years of the 
Revolution his monarchical opinions pointed him out as the col- 
league of Royou, in the editorship of the ‘ Ami du Roi;’ but in 
the reign of terror he did not aspire to the crown of martyrdom, 
and escaped it by hiding his proscribed head in a small village, 
where he exercised the calling of a schoolmaster. After the 18 
Brumaire (18th Nov. 1799,) he returned to Paris, and was 
soon after chosen as theatrical critic to the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ 
It were difficult, indeed, within the limits to which we are 
confined, to explain the immense vogue which his articles ob- 
tained. Every other day there appeared one of his feuilletons, 
of which the occasional bitterness and virulence were pardoned 
because of the learning and the wit. It was, indeed, the liveliest 
and most pungent criticism, but frequently — and unjust. It 
was, above all, partial and unjust, in regard to some of the most 


remarkable actors and actresses of our own day, as Talma, 
Mde. Contat, Mlle. Duchenois, &c. The virulent war carried 
on by Geoffroy, also, against Voltaire, was indiscriminate and 
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unjust, and in some respects ridiculous. Venality, in respect to 
contemporary authors and actors, has been more than once im- 
— to him; and it is openly said in the ‘ Histoire du Journal 
es Débats,’ that he received cachemires, services in porcelain, 
bronzes, statues, cameos, clocks, &c. But without giving too 
much heed to those imputations, it may be truly said, that his 
constant and unvarying adulation of Bonaparte is not a little dis- 
gusting and suspicious. This servile trait in his character is 
energetically castigated in an epigram, whose coarse, gross energy 
may be pardoned under the circumstances : 
* Si ’Empereur faisait un pet, 

Geoffroy dirait qu’il sent la rose ; 

Et le Senat aspirerait 

A Vhonneur de prouver la chose.’ 


Notwithstanding these and other defects, however, the feuille- 
ton of Geoffroy ‘ faisait fureur parmi toutes les classes.’ The 
lively, learned, alert, ingenious, mocking manner, of the ex-Abbé 
had been unequalled since the time of Fréron. ‘The vogue and 
oa of the ‘ Journal des Débats’ were, therefore, soon esta- 

lished, and the people, who were beginning to be tired of war 
and Te Deums, desired no better pastime than to read the 
account of new actors, new books, and new plays, by Geoffroy 
and Dussault. An unheard-of prosperity was the result. The 
* Journal des Débats’ soon had 32,000 subscribers, a number 
never equalled, we believe, even by the ‘ Times’ for any length- 
ened period, though surpassed on particular occasions. Jules 
Janin relates that a friend of his saw in Provence a travelling 
showman, with magic lantern in hand, who exhibited for two 
sous the heads of the most remarkable men in France. The 
first of these was Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, &c.; 
the second was Geoffroy, writer of the Feuilleton of the ‘ Jour- 
nal de l’Empire,’ as it was originally called, and indeed as it con- 
tinued to be called till 1805, when it took the name of ‘ Journal 
des Débats.’ The manner in which the ‘ Debats’ treated public 
topics was dexterous in the extreme. It was not then possible or 
Curse indeed it was dangerous, to dilate openly on politics; 
ut in speaking of the prose and poetry of Boileau and Racine and 
Fontenelle, the ingenious writers generally insinuated, as it were, 
‘ par parenthése,’ a word or two on great questions of state, by 
which their political opinions were rather suggested than ex- 
essed. Thus was Literature the wicket by which they entered 
into this vast and fertile domain, which they subsequently made 
their own in fee. Bonaparte would not at this period have 
tolerated an opposition to his government and policy, though he 
allowed an opposition to his literary opinions—to his ideas of 
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tragedy and of a perfect epic. When he drove Mde. de Stael 
from France, that woman, of a genius so masculine and pro- 
found—of feelings so deep and impassioned—the illustrious 
authoress of ‘Corinne’ was sustained and comforted by the 
support of the ‘ Débats.’ Chauteaubriand, too, was understood, 
sustained, and defended, in the ‘ Journal de l’Empire,’ at a period 
when Bonaparte would allow no superiority but his own, and it 
is now a well-known fact that the proof sheets of ‘ Atala and 
René’ were corrected by the friendly, conscientious, and critical 
hand of the elder Bertin. 

The history of the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ therefore, naturally 
divides itself into two distinct epochs. First, there was the 
‘ Journal de ’Empire,’ which at the beginning was more literary 
than political; and, secondly, there was the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ 
—the same journal under a new name—which, in becoming 
openly political, did not cease to be literary. It is hardly pos- 
sible to overrate the benefits which the ‘Journal de |’Empire’ 
conferred on literature and on France. Its editors and contri- 
butors were the first to revive sound literature, and a better 
taste. They raised up and placed on their proper pedestals the 
ancient models, forgotten, and cast down, without unduly“ de- 
—" ay innovators distinguished by ingenuity, talent, or 
earning. e principal writers in the ‘ Journal de Empire,’ 
were Geoffroy, who died in his 70th year, in 1814; Dussault, 
who in 1793 published the ‘ Orateur du Peuple;’ Feletz, De- 
lalot, Hoffman, Malte Brun, and Fievée. 

The articles of Dussault were always signed Y.; but such was 
the spirit, taste, and immense erudition that they disclosed, that 
they principally contributed to establish the literary infallibility 
of the journal. M. de Feletz was a man of a different order. 
He was a gentleman of the old school, polished, perfumed, polite, 
satirical, witty, instructed, writing paragraphs a la Pompadour, 
and articles 4 ancien regime. But this veteran of Versailles had 
such a varnish of finesse d’esprit, that his collaboration was of the 
greatest rye Delalot subsequently became an eminent 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. Hoffmann, a German by 
birth, was distinguished by a light, agreeable, transparent style, 
eminently French. He was a man of real depth and learning, 
and who gloried in the position of a public writer—a condition 
of existence he would not have changed with kings or emperors. 
Distinguished by a love of labour and of letters, he wrote with 
extreme facility, and could make the very éssence of a book his 
own in a shorter time than any man of his day. He left behind 
him a noble library, within the four corners of whose walls he 
spent the happiest days of his existence. 

Hoffman became connected with the ‘Journal des Débats,’ 
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then called, as we before remarked, the ‘ Journal de l’ Empire,’ in 
1805. The connexion was promoted and facilitated by his friend 
Etienne, formerly secretary of the Duke of Bassano, and who 
was named by the emperor, ‘ Censeur du Journal de l’Empire,’ 
Hoffman was possessed of rare qualities. He was learned, not 
merely as a classical scholar, but as a man of science. He was 
exact and scrupulous in reading and meditating on the works 
which he was about to criticise. He had a hatred of coteries 
and cliques, and a love of independence and impartiality. These 
creditable feelings induced him to leave Paris for Passy, in 
order that he might live isolated and remote from all solici- 
tation and influence. It was from this retreat at Passy that 
he attacked mesmerism and somnambulism, in articles full of wit 
and talent. It was from Passy, too, that he wrote that series 
of criticisms on the works of Chateaubriand, de Pradt, and 
Madame de Genlis, and those celebrated articles on the Jesuits, 
worthy of Pascal himself, which raised the paper to 18,000 or 
20,000 abonnés. Such was the effect of good literary manage- 
ment, that at the end of the year 1805, the Messrs. Bertin were 
said to be making 200,000 francs, or 8000/. a-year by their 
paper. Hoffman continued to write in the ‘Débats’ till the 
middle of April, 1828, towards the close of which month he died 
suddenly, in the 68th year of his age. The last time we met 
him was at the table of a common friend, on Twelfth-day, 1828, 
since also numbered with the dead. His learning, modesty, 
and rare companionable qualities, made on us dn impression 
‘which time has not effaced. 

Articles on foreign politics became, from the period of Na 
leon’s letter, addressed directly to George IIL. (14th January, 
1805,) a principal feature in the ‘Journal des Debats.’ The 
greatest number of these articles from 1806 to the end of 1826, 
were written by the famous Danish geographer, Malte Conrad 
Brun, more commonly called in France, Malte Brun. Malte 
Brun was a brilliant but not a profound writer; but it must 
to his credit be admitted, that he was the first to render the 
study of geography attractive in France. It is a curious fact, 
yet perfectly true, and which we may state, en passant, that of 
the three _ geographers of whom France is so proud, not one 
is a Frenchman. Brunn, or Malte Brun, to use his French name, 
was a Dane, Oscar M‘Carthy is of Irish origin, and Balbi is an 
Italian. Of Fievée, we shall only say that his literary articles 
were considered solemn decisions, from which there was no a 

al. He passed judgment of life or death on books, like an 
infallible, immovable judge, and was rewarded by his sovereign 
with a gees We manage these things very differently in 
England. No critic, however eminent in England, ever obtained 
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the place of Police Magistrate, from which an unknown Mr. 
Twyford has been dismissed, or the place of Consul, at Calais, 
to which a too well known Mr. Bonham has been appointed. 
Such were the men who sustained the ‘ Débats’ up to the year 
1814, when Geoffroy died, in the 71st year of his age. The gra- 
titude and good feeling of the proprietors of the journal, of which 
he had been so long the glory and the pride, secured to his 
widow a pension of 2400 francs, a sum equal, at that period, to 
2002. a year in England now-a-days. 

We have heard, and believe, that such good and generous 
things have been done by the ‘ Times’ in reference to old 
writers and reporters, and in the days of Mr. Perry, at the 
‘ Morning Chronicle ;’ but we do not believe that in any English 
journal, however liberal, the example has been as generally fol- 
lowed as it ought to have been.* 

The death of Geoffroy, and the official occupations of Fievée 
obliged the elder Bertin, who had been for some time judge of 
the Tribunal de Commerce of the Seine, to look out for recruits. 
The Restoration had now taken place, and a new era dawned on 
literature. Men breathed more freely, and dared to utter their 
thoughts in a somewhat bolder tone. A hundred thousand new 
ideas, stifled amid the clangour of battle and the din of arms, 
now found free expression. The reign of terror had passed, and 
the reign of despotism. Men were sickened with the smell of 
gunpowder, and fatigued with the sound of cannon. The pen, 
now that the sword was sheathed, began to be used. Mind vin- 
dicated itself against matter—intellect against mere brute force. 
There was on the throne of France a learned and philosophic 
sovereign, a gentleman and a man of letters; a royal author, if 
not a noble one; for Louis the Eighteenth had translated Horace 
with spirit and fidelity, and was the writer of the ‘ Voyage a 
Coblentz,’—not exactly a tour, but a forced march, or flight 
from France, made by himself on the 21st June, 1791. 
It was therefore a moment propitious to ietters and progress. 
Chateaubriand gave full rein to his imagination; Lamartine 
composed his first ‘ Méditations Poétiques ; Victor Hugo started 
into literary life, and Scott, Byron, Goethe, and Schiller, found 
hundreds of translators and imitators. The classic taste of the 
learned and voluptuous old king recoiled from much of the new 
literature :—but he resolved that, at least, the Muse should be free, 
that the thoughts of men should range unconfined, and that no 
padlock inal be clapped on mind. The ‘Journal des Débats’ 


. ..* The ‘Morning Herald’ is said to have passed, recently, into the hands of 
Mr. Edward Baldwin, a gentleman distinguished by munificent liberality, and the 
most a feelings. It is therefore to be hoped that the good example of 
the ‘ Débats’ will be more liberally followed in this country. 
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was the first to understand the new era. Bertin the elder was 
a keen observer, and he comprehended the distinctive character 
of the Restoration as readily as he had understood the quality of 
the Empire. New and fresh, if not young blood, was infused 
into the rédaction of the paper. Duvicquet—the worthy and 
excellent Duvicquet, so fond of a good glass of Clos Vougeot, 
and so devoted an admirer of the plats truffés—had succeeded to 
Geoffroy. But Duvicquet was a rigid classicist, and it was 
necessary to find some one who would read and comprehend 
the rising literature of France, and not be disposed to make a 
holocaust of it. Charles Nodier, a man of an easy and facile 
character, of gentle manners, but of solid learning, a pupil of the 
school of Chateaubriand, was the censor chosen to stretch out 
the friendly hand to the new band of innovators. It were 
difficult to fix on a happier choice. Nodier was not merely a 
classical scholar, in the best acceptation of the word, but a man 
well read in the modern and living literature of England and 
Germany. His articles were learned without pedantry, and dis- 
tinguished by an admirable freedom, freshness, and grace. While 
Nodier yielded to the spirit of progress in literature, the high 
political doctrines of the journal were maintained by Castelbajac, 
Clausel de Cousserques, and the famous De Bonald. 

In March 1815, the proprietor of the ‘ Débats’ followed the 
king to Ghent, and in the September following was named 
President of the Electoral College of the Seine. ao after, he 
was appointed to the Secretariat Général du Ministére de la 
Police. Meanwhile the columns of the ‘Débats’ resounded 
with the eloquent prose of Chateaubriand, and this was a step 
in advance of the ultra and excessive royalism of 1814. Men 
of genius in every walk of life were now encouraged to write in 
the paper, and in such a season it was that the Abbé de 
Lammenais, since become so famous in a democratical sense, 
composed some remarkable articles, not yet forgotten after the 
lapse of a i of acentury. The old classical school of lite 
rature in France was fast disappearing, and Bertin soon per- 
ceived that the classical school of criticism must disappear with 
it. He again cast about him for young writers, and fixed upon 
M. St. Mare Girardin, then a nearly unknown young man, 
but whose Tableau de la Littérature Francaise,’ subsequently to 
1829, obtained the prize of eloquence from the French Academy, 
and who is now one of the most learned professors of the Sor- 
bonne, and M. de Sacy, the son of the celebrated Orientalist, 
a young and learned advocate, of ripe studies and a pure taste. 
Both these gentlemen still afford their valuable assistance to the 
paper, and both are among the ablest writers in France. Pre- 
viously to this period, Salvandy, the present Minister of Public 
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Instruction in France, had written some remarkable articles, dis- 
tinguished by a felicitous imitation of the style of Chateaubriand. 
From the period of the death of Louis X iN September, 1824, 
of whose character he gave an admirable sketch, till the present 
day, M. Salvandy may be considered among the contributors to 
the Débats. There are few public men in France who have 
more of the talent of the journalist than Narcisse Achille de 
Salvandy. To an extreme vivacity of intellect he joins great 

wer of expression, an energy and enthusiasm almost inex- 
Costible. Some of the best and most bitter articles against 
the Villéle ministry proceeded from his pen, and he it was who, 
from his country-house near Paris, dealt, in some very able 
leading articles, the deadliest blows against the Polignac mi- 
nistry. To this deplorable ministry the ‘ Débats’ was as much 
opposed as the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ and both waged an inextin- 
guishable war against the Jesuits. 

From the death of Hoffmann, in 1828, Eugene Béquet, the 
last of the old school, took a more prominent part in the literary 
department. His productions were distinguished, not more by 
sound sense than by exact learning, and a pleasant vein of 
humour. 

In 1826-27 the ‘Débats’ counted not more than 12,600 
subscribers. This was not owing to any lack of interest or 
ability in its articles, for it was conducted with amazing tact and 
talent; but a formidable competitor had appeared, in the shape 
of a journal called the ‘ Globe,’ to which some of the ablest and 
most educated young men of France contributed. Among others, 
M. de Rémusat, one of the Deputies for Garonne, and minister 
under Thiers, and M. Duvergir de Hauranne, one of the Depu- 
ties for Cher, MM. Duchatel and Dumon, now Ministers of the 
Interior and of Public Works respectively, and M. Piscatory, 
Minister of France, in Greece. 

Against that illegal ordonnance of Charles X. which abolished 
the press, the ‘Débats’ made no such energetic remonstrances 
as the other journals. In speaking of the tumultuous groups of 
workmen traversing the boulevards, the writer of a leading poli- 
tical article remarked, ‘ On s’attendait a des actes énergiques de la 
‘part de Vautorité, Vautoriteé ne se fait remarquer que par son 
‘ absence.’ 

When, however, the insurgents obtained the upper hand, the 
note of the writer suddenly changed, and Lafayette was then 

ken of as ‘le viel et illustre ami de la liberté, le defenseur 
‘intrepide de l’ordre, dont lage ne refroidit pas le zéle pa- 
‘ triotique.’ 

This was in the first days of August, and within seven weeks 
afterwards M. Bertin de Vaux was named minister plenipoten- 
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tiary to the King of Holland. In a very little while afterwards, 
Armand Bertin, the present gérant responsable of the journal 
was appointed ‘commissaire’ of the Académie Royale de Mu- 
sique. 
TAfier the revolution of 1830 Duvicquet retired to his native 
place, Clameci, and the feuilleton* of the ‘Journal des Débats’ 
passed into the hands of Jules Janin, who had previously been 
connected with the ‘Messager,’ the ‘ Quotidienne’ and the 
© Revue de Paris,’ and who was then better known as the 
author of §L’Ane Mort et la Femme Guillotinée,’ published 
in the year previously. The modern feuilleton, under his ma- 
nagement, no longer resembles the ancient. Whether it has 
been improved is, we think, more than questionable, and it cer- 
tainly no longer possesses the authority which it enjoyed in the 
time of Fréron, Geoffroy, Feletz, and Hoffmann. ‘The earlier 
feuilleton was distinguished by learning, judgment, critical acu- 
men, and discretion, and a measured moderation of tone. It was 
occasionally dry, sometimes smelling too much of the rust of the 
schools, almost always ignorant of, and invariably intolerant to- 
‘wards, foreign literature. But though it did not exhibit the variety 
and vivacity of tone of the modern feuilleton, it was devoid of 
its shallowness, pretension, and parade. ‘The ancient feuilleton 
aspired to instruct, the modern seeks merely to amuse. If the 
ancient feuilleton adhered somewhat too strictly to certain 
canons of criticism, certain cardinal principles in literature and 
art, the modern has too freely trifled with received notions, too 
much indulged in paradox, and a laisser aller style. In seeking 
to avoid a heavy, pedantic manner, the modern feuilleton has 
become affected, mincing, and manéirée. ‘The ancient feuilleton 
was too learned and too erudite—the modern is too ignorant 
and superficial. ‘The ancient frequently dived too deep into the 
subject in hand for a daily newspaper—the modern almost 
always skims too lightly over the surface of the subject, if it does 
not give the real question the go-by. 

The great abuser and perverter of the modern feuilleton has 
undoubtedly been Jules Janin. There is, as it appears to us, 
in everything that he has written, what has been well charac- 


* An explanation of the word ‘feuilleton’ may be needed by some of our readers. 
Till within the last ten years, that part of the newspaper separated by a line of de- 
amarcation from the politics and mere news was, called the feuilleton. It consisted 
of small, short columns, and was devoted to literature and literary criticism. It was 
in these columns that the Geoffroys, Hoffmanns, and other able and learned men 
of the day, produced articles worthy of a permanent place in the standard literature 
of France. This was the ancient feuilleton, which degenerated in the hands of 
Janin. Though subsequently sought to be restored to its pristine purity by Evariste, 
Dumoulin, Saint Beuve, Nisard, Gustave Planche, and others, the ancient feuille- 
ton has now expanded into the ‘ Roman feuilleton,’ in which all sorts of literary 
monstrosities are perpetrated. 
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terized a ‘ marivaudage de bas étage.’ He seems always to wish 
to be saying things uncommonly fine, witty, and clever, and to 
be fully pussunied that it is his duty not only to write, but to 
think, differently from other people. To accomplish this, he 
performs all sorts of mental gyrations and contortions, all sorts 
of grey-goose antics. Sometimes he is seized with a forced 
gaiety, which is, after all, but an abortive and lugubrious hila- 
rity; anon he assumes a melancholy, which, if not sickly and 
sentimental, is put on as a mask to suit the occasion. Jules 
Janin is just the man who, for effect,—to use the phrase of 
Curran,—‘ would teach his tears to flow decorously deen his 
cheeks; who would writhe with grace, and groan with me-- 
lody.’ He has sought the pretty, as Longinus sought the 
sublime. He delights in ingenious paradoxes, which ‘he pre- 
sents to you in ten different fashions: sometimes all rude and 
naked; sometimes with a thin robe of gauze; sometimes 
painted, powdered, and patched, with flounce and furbelow to 
match. Janin is seldom deficient in delicate irony, but is 
always full of mincing airs and graces, and an esprit a-la~-mode 
de Paris. But in his gallon of sugared sack, there is but a 
‘ha’porth’ of bread, after all. In the stream of pet phrases which 
he pours forth, there is a tinyness, if not a tenuity of idea. His 
style might be stereotyped. It would be a great saving to the 
Débats’ to have certain fond familiar words always set up, 


standing in case. Scores and scores of times, speaking of 


débutantes, he has said: ‘ Pauvre jeune fille aux joues roses aux 
mains blanches elle si pure elle si candide.’ 

Would he describe an age or an epoch, here are his words :— 
‘Ce xvu* siécle en manchette, en dentelles, en talons rouges, 
‘en velours, en paillettes, avec ses mouches, son rouge, ce: 
‘xvi’ siécle si fardé si corrumpu, &c.’ This carillon of click- 
clack, this fredon—to use a musical term—of phrases ; this fiori- 
tura of variations and doubles, called by musicians ‘follia di 
Spagna,’ is very contemptible; but it has had great vogue; for 
the object of this writer is more to amuse than to inform the 
reader, more to be playful than profound, more to be satirical 
than solid or satisfying. It is, therefore, no matter of marvel 
that Janin has many admirers and many imitators, and is the 
rage of men, women, and children. 

One of the burning and shining lights of the higher feuilleton 
of the ‘ Débats’ in 1830 and 1831, was Loéve Weymar, who had 
become known, in 1828 and 1829, by translations from the 
German. His articles were distinguished by considerable bril- 
liancy, and secured the approbation of the minister of the day. 
He was, in consequence, sent on a kind of literary mission to 
Russia. At St. Petersburgh he married a young Russian lady, 
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with 700 or 800 slaves for a dowry, and is now Consul-general of 
France in some part of the eastern hemisphere. This is a sort of 
accident which has never happened, we believe, to any writer in the 
‘ Times’ or ‘ Chronicle,’ literary or political. Ministers in England 
claim no kindred, and have no fellow feeling, with the press; 
and if the ‘sublime of mediocrity,’ the descendant of the Lan- 
cashire cotton-spinner, has anything to give away, he bestows it, 
not on writers or lite men, but on the stupid son of some 
duke, who calls him Judas and traitor, or on the thirty-first 
cousin of some marquess, who tells him, for his pains, that he is 
no gentleman, and 8m not know what to do with his hands; or 
on the nephew of the Countess of Fashington,* who simpers out, 
with a seductive smile, that the premier is like Thresher’s best 
silk stockings, fine and well woven on the leg, but, after all, with 
a cotton top. 
The ‘ Debats’ was also enriched shortly after the Revolution of 
1830, by the letters and articles of Michel Chevalier, an eléve of 
the ‘Ecole Polytechnique,’ and former editor of the ‘Globe.’ 
Some of his earliest productions in the ‘ Débats’ were the Letters 
from America—letters remarkable in every respect, and well 
entitling this celebrated economist and engineer to the renown 
he has subsequently attained. On the early freaks of M. Che- 
valier as a St. Simonian, it is no part of our business to dwell. 
He has outlived those follies, and is now pursuing a useful and 
prosperous career, not merely in the ‘ Débats,’ but as a professor 
in the university ; and what is better still, in his profession. 
Another recruit obtained in 1830, was our excellent friend, 
M. Philarete Chasles, one of the half-dozen men in France who are 
learned in ancient lore, and complete master of their native lan- 
e. M. Chasles is one of the very few Frenchmen well versed 
in Greek literature. He accompanied Marshal Soult to England 
in 1837, and wrote the articles and letters on his visit which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Débats’ at that time. M.Chasles was then also 
deputed, on the part of the government, to inquire into the scho- 
lastic and university system of England; and from conversations we 
had with him on the subject, we can take upon ourselves to assert, 
that he had a more accurate knowledge on those matters than falls 
to the lot of the great majority of Frenchmen. M. Chasles’ fami- 
liarity with ancient literature in no respect indisposes him to the 
modern; and he is well read in our English historians and poets. 
We have now gone through the greater number of regular 
writers in the ‘ Débats,’ and of these M. de Sacy, M. St. Mare 
Girardin, M. Philarete Chasles, and others, still afford their 
valuable aid. At the head of the establishment is M. Armand 


* This is the mot of a fashionable countess. 
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Bertin, the son of one of the late proprietors and the nephew of the 
other—a scholar, a gentleman, and a man of large and liberal 
feelings. ‘The great boast of M. Armand Bertin is, that he is a 
journalist, and nothing but a journalist; and for renowned jour- 
nalists of all countries M. Bertin has a predilection. With one 
of the most celebrated journalists that England ever produced, 
he was on terms of the warmest friendship; and we are ourselves 
in possession of his last gift to his and our departed friend, the 
rarest edition of Lucan, according to Brunet, beautifully bound 
by Koehler, which bears this autograph, ‘ To my friend, Thomas 
Armand Bertin.’ 

But the writers who afford a literary support to the ‘ Débats,’ 
and whose names are not known, or at least not avowed, are of 
asmuch, if not more, consequence to the journal, than the 
regular contributors. There has been scarcely, for the last forty 

ears, a minister of France or a councillor of state of any ability, 
who has not written in it; and since the accession of Louis Philippe 
in 1830, its columns have been open to all the king’s personal 
friends, both in the Chamber and in the House of Peers. Inthe 
Chamber of Deputies alone there are eight or ten membersattached 
to the king personally, aid-de-camps and employés on the civil list, 
and such of these as are capable of wielding a quill, place it at 
the service of the ‘ Débats.’ Among the feuilleton writers of this 
journal, are some of the most celebrated in Paris—as Jules Janin, 
Alexandre Dumas, Theophile Gautier, &c. Since the size of the 
journal has been increased, the lucubrations of Jules Janin appear 
more rarely, and Theophile Gautier, too, does not seem to 
write so often; but Alexandre Dumas often fills ten of the 
smaller columns with the productions of his inexhaustible pen. 
From two to four columns are generally dedicated to leadin 
articles. The price of the journal is seven francs a month, 20 francs 
for two months, 40 francs for six months, and 80 francs for a 
year. ‘The price in London is 32. 10s. the year, 14. 15s. the half- 
year, and 17s. 6d. the quarter. 

The ‘ Journal des Débats’ is said now to have 9,000 or 10,000 
abonnés; and 10,000 abonnés at 80 francs a year, we need 
hardly say, is equivalent to 20,000 at 40 francs, the price at which 
the * Constitutionnel,’ the ‘ Siécle,’ the ‘ Presse,’ and other jour- 
nals, are published. The political articles in the ‘ Débats’ are 
superior in style and reasoning to anything in the English 
periodical press. ‘They are not merely distinguished by first- 
rate literary ability, but by the tone of well-bred and polished 
society. For these articles large sums are paid in money; but 
they bear a value to the writers far above any pecuniary recom- 
pence. An eminent writer in the ‘ Débats’ is sure of promotion, 
either to a professorship, to the situation of maitre de requétes, or 
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conseiller d’état, to a consulship, or, peradventure, to the post 
of minister at some second or third-rate court—a position at- 
tained by M. Bourquenay, a fourth or fifth-rate writer in that 
perer at the period of the July revolution. It was the well- 
ounded boast of the ‘ Times,’ little more than a twelvemonth 
ago, that it had made the son of one of its proprietors, and its 
standing counsel, Mr. (now Baron) Platt, a judge; but the 
« Journal des Débats’ may boast, that it can give power as well as 
take it away. It has made and unmade ministers, ambassadors, 
prefects, councillors of state, and masters of requests, as well as 
poets, historians, orators, musicians, dancers, modistes, per- 
ruquiers—nay, even to that ninth part of a man called a tailor, 
or to that eighteenth fractional part of a man, unknown in 
England, called ‘ a tailleur de chemises.’ 

The ‘ Constitutionnel’ was, about twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, (i.e., from 1820 to 1825,) the most successful and 
— and certainly one of the best conducted papers in 

t 


France. had then a greater circulation than any paper in 
Paris, as the following figures will prove :— 
Débats........... 13,000 abonnés. 
Quotidienne 5,800 — 
Journal de Paris........... 4,175 — 
Courrier Francais ......... 2,975 — 
Journal de Commerce 2,380 — 
Moniteur............. 2,250 — 
16,250 — 


But the ‘Constitutionnél’ had, from 1815,two or three staple articles 
to trade in, of which it made a great literary market. First, there 
were the Voltairian principles and opinions, which it put forth 
daily ; 2ndly, there were denunciations of the ‘ Parti Prétre’ and 
of the Jesuits, and the affair of the Abbé Contrefatto; and, 
3rdly, there was the retrograde march of the government, caused 
by the intrigues of the Pavilion Marsan, which promoted, and 
indeed justified, a vigorous opposition. The soul of this oppo- 
sition was Charles William Etiénne, who had shortly before, 
somewhere about 1817 or 1818, acquired a single share in the 
aper. Etiénne started in Paris as secretary to the Duke of 
assano, and was named, in 1810, as we have stated, one of the 
higher political writers of the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ From this 
sition he was removed after the Restoration, and throwing 
imself with heart and soul into the ‘ Minérve Francaise,’ pro- 
duced by his ‘Lettres sur Paris,’ a prompt and _ prodigious 
success. 
It was soon after these letters had been collected in a volume, 
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and had gone through several editions, that Etienne became a 
shareholder in the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ His lively and piquant 
articles, full of strength and spirit, soon contributed to raise the 

per. These efforts, so every way useful to the liberal cause, 
Pad fixed public attention on the most successful writer on that 
side of the question, and on a man who joined to this renown 
the additional merit of being the author of some of the very best 
comedies in the French language ; such, for instance, as the ‘ Deux 
Gendres,’ the ‘ Intriguante,’ ‘ Une Heure de Mariage,’ ‘ Jeannot 
et Collin,’ &c. &c, The Department of the Meuse selected him, 
therefore, in 1820, as one of its deputies; and from that period 
to 1830, he continued to figure as one of the firmest and steadiest 
defenders of the liberties secured by the charter. M. Etienne 
displayed at the tribune the spirit and taste with which his lite- 
rary productions are imbued. Some of his discourses produced 
a prodigious effect on the public mind, and his general political 
conduct procured for him the warm friendship and esteem of 
Manuel, who frequently contributed to the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ 
Within three years after this period, Manuel rendered bim a 
signal service, in introducing to his notice a young and unknown 
writer, who within ten years was destined to be a minister of 
France. This was none other than Louis —_— Thiers, who 
had then just published, in conjunction with Felix Bodin, the 
two first volumes of his ‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise.’ 
M. Etienne, with the sagacity of a practised man of the world, 
saw from the first the talent of his young contributor, and at 
once opened to him the columns of the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ The 
articles of Thiers bore the impress of that clearness and logical 
vigour, of that liveliness and lucidity of style, which constitute 
his greatest charm. For six years Thiers continued to write in 
the ‘ Constitutionnel ;’ and it was not until August, 1829, when 
he founded the ‘ National,’ in conjunction with the late Ar- 
mand Carrel, of which Thiers was redacteur en chef, that 
he abandoned the small room in the first floor of the Rue 
Montmartre, No. 121, in which we have often sat in the 
last days of 1828, when Etienne conducted the 5 r, and 
in which very chamber our last visit was paid to M. one 
—at present, rédacteur en chef—in the month of April, 
1846. During the period of Thiers’ collaboration, his friend 
and countryman, Mignet, occasionally wrote articles, distin- 


guished by neatness of style and correctness of view. During 

the Villéle administration, the ‘ Constitutionnel’ may be said to 

have attained its highest prosperity. It then numbered nearly 

30,000 subscribers, and existed on the cry of ‘a bas les Jesuites ? 

The ‘Constitutionnel’ of those days had no roman feuilleton, 
NO. VI. LL 
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and lived altogether on its reputation as a political paper. Many 
were the me th which this journal had to undergo; but 
the most celebrated, perhaps, was that in which its articles were 
accused of ‘a tendency to bring the religion of the state into 
contempt.’ It was on the occasion of this suit, that M. Dupin, 
the friend and counsel of M. Etienne, shut himself up for a 
month in his study to read theology, in order to be enabled to 
tear to tatters the ‘acte d’accusation,’ or indictment, of the attor- 
ney-general. In this he was successful, as was proved by the 
arrét, or decision of the Cour Royale, and the triumph re- 
dounded to the credit of the advocate, while it greatly tended to 
increase the circulation of the paper. From the period of the 
Revolution of 1830, however, be ‘ Constitutionnel’ began to 
decline, and in 1843, three years ago, it had but 3500 abonnés, 
In changing hands in 1844, the new proprietors reduced the price 
of the journal one half, z.¢., from 80 to 40 francs, while they 
raised the remuneration for the feuilleton from 150 to 500 
francs. In consequence of this judicious liberality, the most popu- 
lar writers of Paris contributed to its columns. From the Ist 
of April, 1845, Alexandre Dumas bound himself to produce only 
eighteen volumes in the year—nine in the ‘Presse,’ and nine in 
the ‘ Constitutionnel ;’ and Eugene Sue has also lent his ex- 
clusive co-operation to the ‘ Constitutionnel’ for a period of 
fourteen years, for which he is to receive an immense sum. ‘La 
Dame de Monsereau,’ by Dumas, and ‘ Les Sept Pechés Capi- 
taux,’ by Eugene Sue, have both had an immense success. The 
‘ Constitutionnel’ has agreed to give Eugene Sue 10,000 francs a 
volume, to take him from the ‘ Presse ;? and Dumas receives 4 
sum very nearly equal. There are half a dozen other novels at 
this moment in publication in the columns of this journal; 
among others, the ‘Cabinet Noir,’ by Charles Rabou; and the 
subscribers are to receive (gratis) all that has appeared in what 
they call their ‘ Bibliotheque Choisie.’ 
the political department, the ‘Constitutionnel’ has now 
first-rate assistance. De Remusat, ex-minister, Duvergier 
d’Hauranne, one of the most enlightened deputies of the Cham- 
ber, and M. Thiers, often lend their able aid. The editor of the 
‘ Constitutionnel’ is M. Merruau, an able political writer, and a 
ntleman of the blandest and most winning manners. It was 
Merruau who reviewed the ‘ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire,’ by Thiers, in the ‘ Constitutionnel.’ The ‘ Constitu- 
tionel’ consists of twenty columns, of which five are devoted 
to advertisements. The price in Paris is 40 francs a year, and 
the number of abonnés is 24,000—a number equal to the 
‘Presse,’ but falling far below that of the ‘ Siécle,’ which is said 
to possess 42,000. 
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The ‘ Courrier Frangais’ is one of the oldest of the Parisian 
papers, but it has om many transformations of late. In 
1827-28-29, it suppo the same cause as the ‘ Constitution- 
nel,’ with greater spirit, if not with equal talent. When the 
‘Constitutionnel’ had become rather indifferent or lukewarm 


towards those principles with which its fortunes originated, the 


‘Courrier Frangais,’ though poor in respect to fortune, as com- 
pared with the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ was foremost boldly to attack 


the ministers, and to defy persecution, imprisonment, and pecu- 


punishment, whilst the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ like those in- 
dividuals who have amassed immense wealth, acted a more prudent 
part, and was content to appear as asafe auxiliary. The principal 
editor at the period of which we speak, was Benjamin Conmnunt. 
His articles were remarkable for a fine and delicate spirit of ob- 


‘servation, for a finesse and irony which, in saying the bitterest 


things, never transgressed the bounds of good breeding. The 
charm of his style, too, was most attractive. Shortly before the 
Revolution of July broke out, Constant had undergone a severe 
—— operation, and had retired from Paris into the country ; 

ayette wrote to him in these words—‘Il se joue ici un jeu 
terrible : nos tétes servent d’en jeu ; apportez la votre.’ Constant 
at once came and had an interview with the monarch now on the 
throne, who made to him certain propositions, to which Constant 


replied, ‘Je veux rester independant, et si votre gouvernement 


fait des fautes je serai le premier a rallier ’opposition.”* The 
faults of the new government hastened his death. He expired 
within a few months, almost despairing of the liberties of his 
country. Though the ‘ Courrier Francais’ was, from 1825 to 


1830, supported by the eloquent ~ of Constant, Villemain, 


Cauchois, Lemaire, and Mignet who was at one period its editor, 
et it never, in these days, numbered above 5000 abonnés. 
ere is no more practical truth in literature than that no amount 

of good writing will raise the fortunes ofa falling newspaper. To 
write up a failing literary enterprise is a task for the pen of 
angels, and is almost beyond the power of mortal man. After 
the death of Constant there were many editors, among others, 
Leon Faucher, original editor of the ‘ Temps’—a paper founded 
by an homme 4a projets, named Jacques Coste, originally a cooper 
at Bordeaux, and subsequently one of the editors of the ‘Con- 
stitutionnel.’ This gentleman, who is an able, pains-taking, and 


.Well informed man, and who has recently made himself more 


advantageously known by a work called ‘Etudes sur |’Angleterre,’ 
continued at the ‘ Courrier’ till the end of 1842. Under him it 


* We are indebted for these details concerning our lamented friend to Monsieur 
J. P. Pages. 
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represented the Gauche, and he had the merit of operating a 
fusion with the Centre Gauche ; but, notwithstanding this fact, 
and the occasional appearance of good articles, the fortunes of the 
‘Courrier’ did not improve. A change in the distribution of 
was next tried. M. Adolphe Boule was named directeur 
of the journal; M. E. de Reims, sécrétaire du comité du Centre 
Gauche, rédacteur en chef, with M. Eugene Guinot as feuille- 
toniste, but this combination was no more successful than all pre- 
vious ones. Sometime at the latter end of November, or the be- 
ginning of December, the ‘ Courrier’ was sold, and it is now 
conducted by M. Xavier Durrieu, by M. de Limerac, and by M. 
Du Coing, the defender of Rosas. ‘The circulation is not more 
than 3000 or 4000. 

The ‘ Gazette de France,’ as we stated at the beginning of this 
article, is one of the oldest newspapers in France. Under 
Villéle and Peyronnet, in 1827 and 1828, it was converted into an 
evening paper, and substituted for the ‘ Etoile.’ It was then the 
organ of the Jesuitical party, and expressed in all its hideous 
nakedness the frenzy of the most fanatical ultraism. It had 
in 1827 no support whatever from private subscribers, but drew 
all its resources from the treasury, where it had powerful and in- 
fluential friends. The Bishop of Hermopolis — Count Fras- 
synous—at that period minister of worship and of public instruc- 
tion, was one of its most able and influential supporters ; M. de 
Genoude, then a married man, now an abbé and a priest, was 
the theatrical critic, and M. Benabin, formerly of the ‘ Etoile,’ 
his associate. Genoude having since become a _ widower, 
entered holy orders, and is now a mundane abbé, so devoured 
by ambition, that he looks to the cardinalate. Though a regular 
priest, Genoude is a thorough Jesuit at heart, and we verily believe 
neither honest nor sincere as a priest ora politician. Like Henry 
of Exeter, his great object is personal advancement, and he en- 
deavours to compass his ends by all and every means: to day by 
flattering the aristocracy; and to-morrow, by pandering to the 
lowest tastes of the lowest rabble. De Genoude pretends to 
write under the inspiration of M. de Villéle, who lives at Toulouse, 
altogether retired from public iife, but it may be well doubted 
whether so able a man would commit himself in any way with 
such a charlatan. It would be unjust not to admit that there are 
occasionally (there were the contributions of Colnet, from 1836 
to 1837) good articles in the Gazette; but, on the other hand, 
it must be averred that it is generally an unreadable paper, unless 
to such as are strongly tinged with a Carlist or priestly bias. The 
great writer and chief support of the ‘ Gazette de France’— Colnet 
—died of cholera, in May 1832. The last time we spent a day 
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in his company, was in September 1831. We had just returned 
from Russia, where the cholera was raging furiously, and well 
remember his making many inquiries as to the progress of the 
complaint, which had then reached Germany, and which he pre- 
dicted would soon rage in France. Within four months after- 
wards, it had reached France, and within seven, poor Colnet was 
a victim to it. Colnet was born a noble, being the son of a 
rng who distinguished himself at the battle of 

ontenoy. His first studies were made at the Military College 
of Brie, then at the Military College of Paris, dane Teams 
and Bertrand were his fellow-students and associates. Neither 
his taste nor his feeble health allowing him to enter the army, he 
studied medicine under Cabanis and Corvisart, but expelled 
from the capital, in 1793, as a noble, he passed more than two 

ears in solitude at Chauny, at the house of a poor apothecary. 
Riumning to Paris in 1796, he established himself as a bookseller 
at the corner of the Rue du Bac, opposite the Port Royale. He 
was so prosperous in this enterprise, that in 1805 he was enabled 
to establish a second shop in a Quai Malaquais. Here, in a 
little room which he called his caverne, he assembled around him 
some able writers, a majority of whom were hostile to the im- 
— government. These half dozen men were deemed so 
ormidable, that Fouché tried every means to silence or bribe the 
chief. But Colnet was as inflexible as incorruptible. During 
fifteen years, i.c., from 1816 to 1831, he laboured at the ‘ Gazette 
de France,’ signing all his articles with his name; and it may be 
truly said, that nine out of every ten readers only took up the 
journal to read Colnet. His lively and learned attacks against 
the apocryphal memoirs in vogue about twenty years $90, which 
he fons gar the hand of a master, induced the Minister of 
the Interior, Count Corbiére, to thank him in a friendly and 
flattering letter. But we order these things differently in 
England. A man might now write with the eloquence of Burke, 
the wisdom of Plato and Socrates, and the wit of Sheridan, and 
neither the Peels, nor the Gladstones, nor the Goulburns, nor 
any of the mediocre . whom we in our besotted ignorance call 
statesmen, would take the least notice of him. It was not always 
so. The minister Wyndham, within the memory of living men, 
wrote to that racy writer of pure Saxon, Cobbett, thanking him 
for his aid, and saying that he deserved a statue of gold. By the 
means of translations and open plagiarisms from Colnet, a late 
Right Hon. Secretary of the Admiralty and great Quarterly Re- 
viewer, obtained the praise of being a good French scholar and 
historian. The staple of most of the articles on French literature 
and memoirs, published about ten or twelve years ago in the 
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‘ Quarterly,’ was contraband, stolen from Colnet, and smuggled 
into the Seview as though it were native produce. There was 
not a critic in England to detect or expose this plagiarism, or to 
prove to our countrymen that there was — an original, 
thought in the articles, all being borrowed or literally translated 
from the French. The ignorance of France and of French lite~ 
rature in England is astonishing. With the exception of Mr. 
Crowe, recently foreign editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ we 
do not believe there is asingle man at the press of England well 
informed on France and French literature. 

Under the ministry of Villéle, Genoude was made a Conseiller 
d’Etat. He then placed the prefix to his name, and obtained, 
although son of a limonadier of Grenoble, letters of nobility. Now 
it suits M. de Genoude to demand assemblées primaires—or a 

neral council of the nation—in the hope—the vain hope—that 
the people would call back the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
This cry has failed to cause any fusion of ultra-royalists and re- 
publicans. The people well know that Genoude and his party 
are not sincere, and that he and they only clamour for universal 
suffrage, under the impression that power would be transferred 
from the ‘. -E to the grands and petits seigneurs and their 
dependents. M. Lourdoueix, formerly an ex chef des Belles 
Lettres in the Ministry of the Interior, is supposed to write many 
of the articles conceived in this spirit. He is undoubtedly a man 
of talent, but, to use a vulgar phrase, he has brought his talent to 
a wrong market. Theatres are supposed to be reviewed by M. 
de la Forest, and a few years ago the place of Colnet was filled— 
though his loss was not supplied—by another bookseller, M. 
Bossange, author of a theatrical piece. 

M. de Nettement, son of the late consul-general of France in 
London, frequently writes in the ‘Gazette de France,’ and also 
in the ‘Corsaire Satan,’ another paper of M. Genoude. The 
circulation of the ‘Gazette de France’ has diminished within the 
last year. It had, a couple of years ago, about 1500 subscribers 
in Paris, and about 4000 in the provinces, but now the abonnés 
in Paris are scarcely a thousand, and it is said not to have 3000 in 
the provinces. The legitimist press is reported to have lost 4000 
subscribers since the feuilletons of Alexandre Dumas, and of that 
lively writer, Theophile Gautier, have been admitted into it. Both 
these gentlemen are liberals, and your true Carlist, too much like 
some of the same breed among ourselves, would scorn to be in- 
structed, and will not deign to rh even entertained by the most 
amusing liberal in Christendom. 

The ‘ Quotidienne’ was a most furiously bigoted high church 
paper in the days of Villéle, and it is so still It detests the 
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very name of the Revolution, and abhors the memory of all those 
who remained in France during its progress. In 1827 and 1828, 
the ‘ Quotidienne’ was written in a most obsolete and barbarous 
syle, by young seminarists, who had never seen the world, and 
who were taught to admire the ages of monks and inquisitors. 
During the Wintieenn administration, the ‘ Quotidienne’ was 
enthusiastically supported by the pure Ultras, at the head of 
whom were Bourdonnaye, Delalot, and Hyde de Neuville. 
M. de la Bourdonnaye, then the leader of the Centre oppo- 
sition, and afterwards, for a short period, a member of the 
Polignac administration, frequently wrote in it; and one of the 
recognised editors at this period was the founder of the journal, 
Joseph Michaud, author of the ‘ History of the Crusades.’ M. 
Merle used to write the theatrical, and M. Balzac the feuille- 
tons; but of late, this latter person has ceased to write. The 
circulation of the ‘ Quotidiénne’ is under 4000. 

We are now about to speak of a remarkable man and a 
remarkable journal—the man, the late Armand Carrel—the 
journal, the ‘ National.’ Carrel was born at Rouen, in 1800, of 
a legitimist family. From his earliest youth, though his family 
were all engaged in commerce, he exhibited a predominant 
sion for the military profession, and was entered of the college of 
St. Cyr. While a sous-lieutenant of the 29th regiment of the 
line, in garrison at Béfort, he took an active part in the conspi- 
racy of 1821, which failed miserably. He was not either 
— or denounced, and proceeded with his regiment to Mar- 
seilles. 

The war of 1824 had just broken out in Spain, when, im- 
ape by a love of adventure, he resigned the military service of 

is country, embarked on board a fishing-boat at Marseilles for 
Barcelona, and entered the French regiment of Napoleon the 
Second. This foreign legion, after much adverse fortune, capitu- 
lated to the French troops. The capitulation included the French 
as well as the Spanish soldiers. They were, nevertheless, thrown 
into prison, and ultimately dragged before a council of war. 
Carrel was tried and acquitted. But this affair put an end to 
all hope of preferment in the army, or, indeed, to a military 
career, and Carrel thought of studying the law. But he was not 
a Bachelor of Arts, or, as the Sak say, a Bachelor in Let- 


ters, and the law, too, he was obliged to renounce. He became 
the secretary of a distinguished historian, and in this way it 
was that his lite and political labours commenced. He wrote 
a resumé of the Histories of Scotland and Modern Greece for 
the booksellers; and various articles in the ‘ Revue Americaine,’ 
the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ the ‘ Globe,’ the ‘ Revue Francaise,’ and the 
‘Producteur.’ In 1827, he published, in his twenty-seventh year, 
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his ‘ Histoire de la contre Révolution en Angleterre,’ a work of 
sterling merit, and was rising into the first eminence as author 
and journalist, when, in 1829, Jules de Polignac was called from 
the embassy of London, to fill the place of President of the 
Council of Ministers in France. Carrel’s eager mind, weary 
of what appeared to him the languor and indifference of the 
other journals, conceived the idea of founding the ‘ National.’ 
He communicated his intention to Thiérs and Mignet. It was 
agreed that they should each in turn take the place of rédac- 
teur-en-chef for a year. Thiers, as the eldest of the three, was 
first installed, and conducted the paper with energy and spirit 
till the Revolution of 1830 broke out. From the first the ‘ Na- 
tional’ set out with the idea that the dynasty was incorrigible, 
_and that it was necessary to change it. The leading principle of 
the journal was Orleanism, yet at this period Thiers had never 
seen the Duke of Orleans, now Louis-Philippe.* The effect pro- 
duced by the refusal of a budget, and the refusal to pay taxes, 
was immense—a refusal owing altogether to the spirited counsels 
and articles of the ‘ National.’ The crisis and the coup d’état 
of the incapable ministry were hastened, if not produced, by 
this journal. 

On the 26th of July, 1830, the editors behaved nobly. At 
the office of the ‘ National’ it was, that the famous protest was 
drawn up and signed, which proclaimed the right, and exhibited 
the example, of resistance. The authors of this remarkable 
document were Thiers and Rémusat—both afterwards ministers 
—and Cauchois Lemaire, a journalist and man of letters. To 
issue such a document was to put one’s head in peril; yet it was 
signed, and speedily, too, by the soldiers of the pen. On the fol- 
lowing day the office of the paper was surrounded by the police, 
aided by an armed force, and there the presses of the journal 
were broken, Thiers and Carrel protesting against this illegal 
violence. It was Carrel’s turn, after the ecietiee had been 
happily accomplished, to take the conduct of the paper, for 
Thiers and Mignet had both received employments in the new 
government. Ably for some time did he fulfil his task, till 
public opinion pointed him out as the fittest person to be sent on 
a pacific mission to the insurgent west. On his return from this 
mission he was named Prefect du Cantal, and also offered pro- 
motion in the army; but he rejected both offers, and resumed 
the editorship of the ‘ National,’ now the firmest as well as the 
ablest organ of the yen gyn In the columns of the journal, 
which he conducted with such surpassing ability, he never con- 
cealed or mitigated his radical and republican tendencies. His 


* He has stated this in his last famous speeeh, in the month of March, in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
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idea of a supreme magistrate was, that he should be elective and 
responsible ; that the second chamber should be elective, and 
the press inviolable. Political reforms were, in his opinion, the 
only sure logical and legitimate mode of producing social re- 
forms. To the arbitrary and high-handed ministry of Périer he 
opposed a vigorous resistance. When the rich banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, and minister, who had all the arrogance of a 
nouveau riche, and all the insolence of a vieux talon rouge, 
wished to proceed to extremities against the press, Carrel said, 
in the ‘ National,’ ‘ That every writer, with a proper sense of the 
dignity of a citizen, would oppose. the law to illegality, and force 
to force—that being a sacred duty, come what might.’ The minis- 
ter hesitated in his plans, and Carrel remained victor. The mas- 
culine breadth of Carrel’s style—his bold, brave, and defiant tone 
—which, to use the graphic description of his friend, M. de Cor- 
menin, ‘semblait sonner du clairon et monter a l’assaut,’ pro- 
cured him many enemies; and there were not wanting con 
who speculated to rise in life, by coming into personal encounter 
with a man so formidable, and filling so large a space in the 
public eye. Just, generous, disinterested, Carrel was intrepid 
as a lion—chivalrous, and, like all noble natures, somewhat touchy 
on the point of honour; prompt to take offence, yet forgetful of 
injuries. He became engaged in a miserable quarrel or squab- 
ble, which was not his, and this remarkable man, and most emi- 
nent writer—to the irresistible ascendancy of whose character all 
who came in contact with him bowed down—was shot, in 1836, 
by the hand of M. Emile Girardin, the editor of ‘ La Presse.’ 
Thus perished, in his thirty-sixth year, the founder — the 
creator—the life and soul of the ‘ National’—a person of rare 
courage—of a bold and manly eloquence—the eloquence of feel- 
ing, not of phrases or of words—and a political writer of the very 
highest order. ‘There was a simplicity, a clearness, a firmness, 
and a noble colouring and grandeur in all he said and in all he 
wrote, for he was a man of heart and conviction, simple, sincere, 
and straightforward. The two greatest geniuses of France— 
representing the Poetry and Prose of our epoch—followed him to. 
the tomb. His friends Béranger and Chauteaubriand wept over 
his mangled remains, and have recorded—the one in undyin. 
verse, the other in imperishable prose—their deep and mournfu 
sense of the loss which France sustained in his premature and 
melancholy end. Carrel was tall and handsome, with a counten- 
ance sicklied over with the pale cast of thought. His air was 
chivalrous, and that of a soldier, but his manners were somewhat 
haughty and stern. His habits and tastes were what would 
be called aristocratic, and he was no lover of equality or of com- 
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munism. He had engaged, a few months before his death, to 
write the life of Napoleon, and had he lived he would have pro- 
duced a work worthy of the subject—worthy of himself. It was 
so arranged, also, that ifhe had been rd a month longer, the 
Chamber would have resounded with his earnest and eloquent 
voice, but the hopes of his friends and his country oe 
him were soon to be for ever blighted. Since the death of Carre 
the ‘ National’ has been conducted with much less talent, and 
with a total absence of judgment. It has ever remained a pure 
republican paper, and conscientiously so; but it is possible to be 
purely republican without sowing noxious national hatred, or seek- 
to set Englishmen and Frenchmen by the ears, as it now does 
designedly, and with malice prepense. We desire a good intelli- 
nce with all the world, but a friendly, a kindly intelligence with 
rance. ‘The Douglas and the Percy both together’ are more than 
a match for all the other nations of the earth. The ‘ National’ now 
reflects the opinions of a portion of the French working classes, but 
it has not above 3000 or 4000 abonnés. In 1836, before Carrel was 
killed, it had 4300 abonnés. But though the number of subscribers 
was then small, the influence of the journal was immense. This 
is no uncommon thing in France. e ‘ Globe,’ under the Res- 
toration, though far from having so many subscribers as the ‘ Con- 
stitutionnel,’ had much more influence—influence not merely upon 
the men, but upon the ideas of the epoch. A journal may have a 
great and wide publicity, without a great many subscribers. The 
publicity of the ‘Reforme’ and the ‘ National’ is as real and as 
— as the publicity of the ‘ Siecle’ and the ‘ Presse.’ They may 
ave less abonnés, but they have as many readers. It were a great 
mistake to suppose that the numbers of a French journal sub- 
scribed for, or sold, is any test of the number of its readers. The 
* Debats,’ for instance, has about 9000 subscribers, and probably 
not above 20,000 readers, i.e., two and a fraction to ale aper, 
whereas, the ‘ National,’ with only 4000 abonnés, probab ye 
24,000 readers, or six to each paper. 

Every Frenchman, high or low, is more or less of a politician, 
aud therefore newspapers are in greater number, and circulate 
through infinitely more hands than in England. This is true of 
the dearest among them, the organ of every government, the 
* Débats;’ but it is true in a ten-fold degree, of a paper appealing 
to popular sympathies and popular prejudices, written in a 
popular style, and advocating doctrines which obtain a ready 
acquiescence and favour among the working classes. In every 
cabinet de lecture—in every restaurant—in every café—in every 
=. every guinguette—on the counter of every marchand 

e vin—in every workshop where ouvriers are congregated—such 
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apaper isto be found. In the workshop it is read aloud by some 
one workman, pro bono publico—in 
the ote, and the guinguette, it is eagerly passe m to’ 
Though, it may that the ‘ Debats’ 
has more abonnés than the ‘ National, and makes more money, 
yet the ‘ National’ makes more converts, for its sentiments are 
diffused more widely and take deeper root. La Roche and 
Marrast, formerly of the ‘ Tribune,’ conducted the ‘ National’ 
subsequently to the death of Carrel. It is now, we believe, con- 
ducted by Bastide and Thomas. 

The Siécle is a paper which, though established within the last 
eleven years, has a greater circulation than any journal inParis. 
This is owing partly to its having been the first journal to start 
at the price of forty francs a year, at a period when every other 
journal was published at a cost of from seventy to eighty francs ; 
partly to its being published under the auspices of the deputies 
of the constitidiona) opposition—and partly to its — what the 
‘ Constitutionel’ was, from 1820 to 1825, the journal of the shop- 
— and epiciers. Since it started into ae every journal 
in Paris, with the exception of the:‘ Débats,’ +has. lowered -its 
price, and all of them have enlarged their form: bu‘ thesé rhu- 
tations and transformations have notinjured the ‘ Siécle,’ because 
it represents the opinion of the majority~—the opinion, in:a.word, 
of la petite bourgeoisie—the small shopkeepers in cities and 
towns, and the proletaires throughout the country. The ‘ Siécle’ 
is said to have 42,000 abonnés, and the shares of 200 francs, 
which have always borne an interest, have been nearly reim- 
bursed to the proprietors, and are now worth five or six times 
their original cost. Ten years ago there were only two jour- 
nals which paid, as a literary and commercial speculation: these 
were the ‘ Gazette des Tribunaux’ and the ‘ Constitutionel ;’ 
but now the ‘ Siécle’ and the ‘ Presse’ are the most successful as 
commercial speculations. To show the vicissitudes of newspaper 
property in France, it may be here stated, that in 1839 the 
‘Presse’ was sold for 1200 cs, but in 1841, two years after- 
wards, it was worth a million to its new proprietors. 

The editor of the * Siécle’ is M. A. Chambolle, a member of 
the Chamber; and M. Gustave Beaumont, the author of a work 
on Ireland, forms a portion of the conseil de rédaction. The 
———s and laborious Leon Faucher also writes in the po- 
itical department. That very dull, common-place, pompous, 
overrated man, Odillon Barrot, to whose family, comprising 
brothers, brothers-in-law, uncles, and nephews, the Revolution 
has given 130,000f. a year, and concessions of land in Africa, 
valued at 42,000f. a year, is the object of the ‘ Siécle’s’ idolatry, 
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This is not to be wondered at. Ferdinand Barrot, brother of 
Odillon, a writer, and a shareholder in and supporter of the 
‘ Siécle,’ received 24,000f. as avocat du Trésor; and on the first 
of May, in the past year, one of the editors of the Siécle obtained 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour. No wonder, then, that 
the writers in this journal call the ex Volontaire Royal, who 
wept over the boots of Louis the Eighteenth the night of his de- 
parture for Ghent, and who received in recompence of his loyal 
tears, at the period of the second Restoration, as a gift from the 
king, a place which he afterwards sold to the Jew advocate, 
Cremieux, for 300,000f—no wonder that they call this patriotic 
recipient and dispenser of good fat sinecures, ‘ orateur eminent, 
homme politique considerable.’ Ifa pompous and prophetic tone, 
a magisterial and solemn air, and common-place ideas and sen- 
timents, suffice to make an eminent orator, and the postponing of 
electoral reform till liberty is secured by the erection of the 
enceinte continuée, a considerable politician—what an anti- 
climax !—then is Odillon Barrot an eminent orator and a con- 
siderable politician. 
«« The Siécle has not-enlarged its size. It consists of twelve 
eolumms, exelusive of advertisements, and is about eighteen inches 
long, and. twelve .and.a half broad. The feuilleton consists of six 
colomms, and is much better written than any other portion of the 
‘paper. Alphonse Karr, the author of the ‘ Guépes,’ is one of the 
— contributors, and Frederic Soulié has sold his pen as a 
euilletoniste for six years to the ‘ Siécle’ and the ‘ Presse’ con- 
jointly. The ‘Siécle’ has always appeared to us a dull paper— 
— it is necessary that the writers should level themselves 
own to the intellect of the genre epicier—and_ indifferently 
written. The review of Thiers’ History, which made some noise, 
was by Chambolle, the editor, as the review in the ‘Constitutionnel’ 
was written by Merruau, the friend of Thiers. But a far more 
correct, comprehensive, copious, and fairer review of this work, 
appeared just after its publication, in No. 69 of the ‘ Foreign 
ental Review,’ published in the month of April, last year. 
We are now to speak of the oldest of the new order of 
journals—we mean ‘La Presse.’ This paper was founded in 
June, 1836, by M. Emile de Girardin, said to be a natural son 
of the Count Alexander, or his brother, Stanislas Girardin, by an 
— mother. The Revolution of 1830 saw Emile de Girardin 
an ates des Beaux Arts. Shortly after that event, ‘he be- 
came the editor of the ‘ Journal des Connaissances Utiles,’ of the 
‘ Panthéon Littéraire,’ of the Musée de Familles,’ and of the 
‘Voleur ;’ but all these journals died in quick succession. He then 
published a book called ‘Emile,’ which had no great success. 
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This is certainly no proof of want of talent, or, at best, but 
negative proof, while it affords positive evidence of no common 
energy, and very great industry. As M. Girardin had no for- 
tune, and had married the pretty Delphine Gay, (daughter of 
Sophie Gay,) who had nothing but her pen and poetry,’ it was 
necessary he should do something to create an existence, or a 
name and an existence, if that were possible. Conjointly, then, 
with an homme a projets, one M. Boutmey, who had invented a 
machine called paracrotte, or mud-defender, which was to be 
attached to the heels of pedestrians, and another instrument, 
called a physiortype, the ingenious Emile launched on the waters 
of the Seine the project of the ‘ Presse.’ As the journal was larger 
and cheaper than all other French journals—as it was a joint-stock 
company on a new plan, as applied to newspapers—as, in a word, 
there was a garish, slap-dash flourish, and melodramatic charlata- 
nism about the thing, and a certain varnish of cleverness, shrewd- 
ness, modest assurance, novelty, and rouérie—the prospectus took; 
the shares went off briskly ; and, lo, and behold! the journal was 
born, a strong and healthy babe, after no long or painful gestation. 
In 1837, when only a year old, it had 15,000 abonnés; and in 
1838, the product of its advertisements amounted to 150,000 
francs. It must, in justice to this journal, be stated, that it 
was the first to teach the French public the use and advantage of 
advertisements. ‘Twenty years previously, there were not two 
columns of advertisements in any French paper; whereas, two 
years after the existence of the ‘ Presse,’ it could boast of five 
columns well filled. ‘The mother of Mde. Emile de Girardin— 
Sophie Gay, née Lavalette—had published, under the title of 
‘ Tabet du Monde,’ a periodical work, of which she had sold 
the copyright to Alphonse Karr, the sharp writer of the ‘ Guépes.’ 
This maternal precedent, doubtless, suggested to the daughter, 
then of the ripe age of thirty, but of considerable beauty, no mean 
accomplishments, of rare talents, and already favourably known 
as a poetess, to help her husband Emile in his new avocation. 
She started accordingly in the ‘ Presse,’ with a series of articles 
called ‘ Causeries Parisiennes,’ signed the Vicomte de Launay, 
which papers had immense success. Many of the vulgar-minded 
and title-worshipping of our countrymen—and their name is 
Legion—will suppose that this was from the aristocratic pseudo- 
nyme with which the articles were signed; but no human being 
in France cares a rush for a title, unless the bearer of it has 
something better to recommend him. In Paris, and, indeed, 
in all France, society has agreed that— 


‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd tor a’ that.’ 
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If De Beranger, Chauteaubriand, and De la Martine, were ina 
salon in France with the De Montmorencys, the De Levis, the De 
Guiches, the poets and men of genius would march to the salle a 
manger before the feudal, territorial, and mentally undistinguished 
aristocracy; and the place of honour would be assigned them in 
any assembly. Not so, indeed, in free and liberal England. It was 
not, therefore, because of the aristocratic name attached, that 
the ‘ Causeries’ were read, but because of the ease, e, spirit, 
and talent,which they disclosed. That they were what is called 
a ‘lucky hit, and pleased readers, there can be no doubt. 
Meanwhile the paper was practically conducted, and in a most 
‘mercantile spirit. The interests of the commercial and shop- 
keeping classes, as well as of the very numerous class of petits 
rentiers, were considered, sustained, and pandered to. In the 
political department, the journal had no very fixed or staple 
principles, and took for its motto ‘ Au jour le jour.’ As to 

litical creed or conviction, the thing never entered into the 
eal of Girardin, unless as a means to wealth, consideration,— 
and what the French call, a position. But the man was adroit, 
confident, ready, and full of resources, and never despaired, even 
when his prospects were of the gloomiest. With all his address 
and management, he barely paid his expenses. The Russian 
emperor and the Russian system of government, however, were 
without a champion at the Parisian press, and Girardin entered 
the lists. That this was done from pure love and affection, all 
Paris believes; for everybody knows, that the Russian emperor 
never pays literary men either in paper roubles or silver roubles. 
Whether they are ever paid by him in Dutch ducats, or mala- 
chite vases, or bills drawn by the Baron Stieglitz, the Jewish 
banker on the English Quay, at Petersburgh, is best known to 
those who pay and to those who receive, what Frederick of Prussia 
called the ‘yellow hussars.’ Though variable in other senti- 
ments, feelings, and opinions, Girardin has ever been true to the 
monster Nicholas, and his system; and whenever he dares say a 
word in favour of either the one or the other, he is sure to 
do so. His pure love for the Cossack might be pardoned, and 
would be unsuspicious, if it were not contemporaneous with a 
fierce resentment against England, and the English. There is 
not a vile or a base imputation, which the ‘ Presse,’ in its murky 
malignity, does not calumniously cast at perfidious Albion. In- 
humanity, savage barbarity, fraud, trickery, hypocrisy, avarice, 
and corruption, are weekly, if not daily, imputed to us, by a man 
whose journal is conducted in the most shopkeeping spirit—by 
a print which seeks to put all classes under contribution, from 
the autocrat of the Russias to the smallest actor and actress of 
the Odeon or Porte St. Martin, or to the most miserable tailor 
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who pants for notoriety. If this be doubted, the proofs are at 
hand. Among the works placed at the head of this article, is a 
—_ intituled, ‘ Venalité des Journaux, par Constant 
ilbeys Ouvrier.” This poor tailor tells us at p. 12 of his 
phlet, that not only did he pay two francs a line for the 
insertion of a poem in the ‘ Presse,’ according to the tenour of the 
receipt in the marginal note at foot,* but that at the request 
of one of the editors, (Granier de Cassagnac) who had noticed 
his volume of poems, he sent that person, who first wished for 
a silver teapot, value 200 francs, four couverts d’argent and six 
small spoons. A couvert d’argent, as the reader is aware, means 
a silver fork, a silver spoon, and a silver-handled knife. Thus 
was the tailor put under contribution for four silver forks, four 
silver spoons, four silver-handled knives, and six small spoons, 
the cost of which, at the very least, must have been 200 cs, 
This was pretty well for a column and a half of criticism, even 
though the critic spoke of the author (as he did) in conjunc- 
tion with Brutus, Solem Staberius, Quintus Remius, Quintus 
Cecilius, Atticus, Abelard, Cardinal d’Ossat, St. Paul, the Mag- 
dalen, and Victor Hugo. 

Perfidious Albion should not, however, despair. If she should 
ever think the advocacy of the ‘ Presse’ worth the having—a not 
very likely supposition—Emile will take her brief, if the quid- 
dam honorarium be forthcoming. What though he be now the 
most untiring vilipender of our name and our country—calling us 
robbers in China, and butchers in India; what, though he be 
the most curt’ and contumelious in his epithets of abuse, crying, 
Death and hatred to the English government! what though he 
revel in prosperous and well-paid malignity, offer him but the 
brief to-morrow, and he will straightway become our zealous 
advocate. The scales will then fall from his eyes, and our san- 
guinary and sordid policy will not appear so utterly indefensible 
as it did when he had a retainer from Russia only. The finan- 
cial prosperity of the ‘ Presse’ is said to have been in a great 
measure due to M. Dujarrier. 

Though M. Emile lived in 1839, ‘en grand train,’ possessi 
afine, well-furnished house; or, to use the words of Jules Janin, 
‘aussi bien logé que les agents de change,’ with pictures, 
livery-servants, carriages, horses, &c., yet somehow or other 
there was nothing to justify this; for the journal was sinking by 
little and little, and the shareholders were perpetually required 


* ¢La Presse, Rue St. George, 16. 
‘Recu de M. Hilbey la’ somme de cent soixante francs, pour insertion dans le 
journal. Nature de l’insertion, poesie: A la Mére de celle que j’aime. 


‘ Paris, 7 Septembre, 1839. * Le Cassier, PRavaz.’ 
} Lettre 4 Mde. Emile de Girardin, par Jules Janin. 
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to pay fresh calls. From the moment M. Dujarrier entered the 
concern, however, things wore a flourishing aspect; and though 
the expenses of management amount to 282,000 francs an- 
nually, yet each cinquantiéme share originally negotiated at 
4000 francs, now sells from 320,000 to 35,000, albeit the 
shareholders have yearly received ten per cent. for their money, 
An unlucky fatality seems, however, to hang over this journal. 
In 1836, as we before stated, Girardin, the principal editor of the 
* Presse,’ shot, in a duel, the able and eloquent Carrel; and in 
March, 1845, Dujarrier, the associate and co-editor of Girardin, 
lost his life in a duel with a person of the name of Rosemond de 
Beauvallon, till within the last three weeks, an exile in Spain,* in 
consequence of an arrét of the Cour Royale de Rouen, which 
declared that he committed ‘un homicide volontaire sur la 
personne de M. Dujarrier, et d’avoir commis cet homicide avec 
premeditation.’ 

In 1843, at the suggestion of Dujarrier, the ‘ Presse’ pub- 
lished, under the title oF a supplement, ‘ Le Bulletin des Tribu- 
naux,’ adding 20 francs to its price. Six thousand additional 
subscribers were in consequence obtained in a very few months. 
The last accounts published by the ‘ Presse’ place its profits at 
200,000 francs, or 8000/. a year; and if its agreement with the 
‘Compagnie Duveyrier’ prove a successful speculation, it is 
estimated that its net profits will be 300,000 francs, or 12,0007. 
a year, at the end of 1846. 

To the English reader, some explanation of the ‘ Compagnie 
Duveyrier’ is quite indispensable. This company farms out the 
advertisements of certain journals, allowing the proprietors so 
many thousand francs a year net. To the ‘ Presse,’ for instance, 
Duveyrier and Co. allow 100,000 francs, or 4000/. ; and for this 
sum, the ‘ Société General des Annonces,’ as it is called, has a 
right to so many columns of the journal. The head office of the 
society is in the Place de la Bourse, No. 8; but there are 214 
bureaux d'insertion in various quarters of Paris, or from five to a 
dozen in each arrondissement, according to its population, com- 
merce, &c. There is a scale of charges peculiar to the society. 
What are called ‘les annonces agrées,’ are charged at two francs 
la petite ligne, or twelve francs la grande ligne, en petit texte. 
It is a great problem whether this company will be successful—a 
problem which time alone can solve; but it is the opinion of an 
excellent friend of ours—the editor of the ‘ Constitutionnel’— 
M. Merruau, that the undertaking will be successful. Though 
the small teasing and worrying usually thrown at the English by 
* Since this was written M. Beauvallon has returned to France and taken his 


trial.—See the ‘ Journal des Déhats’ of the 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st March; 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of the 3rd, and the ‘ Daily News’ of the 4th April. 
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the ‘Presse,’ may have made it popular with a portion of the 
— of Paris, yet its greatest success (apart from the roman. 

uilleton) is owing to its commercial intelligence, to its dramatic 
accounts of robberies, murders, fires, and sudden deaths; not 
forgetting its chronicle of affairs before the Police Correc-- 
tionelle. 

What is the roman feuilleton, our readers will naturally ask 7 
It is a novel or tale, written in the most ad captandum and ex- 
aggerated fashion, from seven to fifteen small columns of which 
is published daily, with a view to obtain readers, and, by neces- 
sary implication, advertisements ; for the advertiser will assuredly 
go to the journal which is most read. The ‘ Presse’ was the first 
to invent this execrable system, by which literature is made 
alternately the prostitute and decoy duck of the most sordid 
venality. Before 1830 the main feature and distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of each French paper was its political party or colour. 
The greedy spirit of speculation has changed this. The desire 
of the traders in newspapers now is by the feuilleton to absorb 
all literature, unless such as is published in their own pages, and 
to render such literature as they put forth, tributary to this soul- 
degrading money-grubbing. ‘The great object of the Girardins 
and Cassagnacs is to get money, money, money. ‘ Rem quo- 
cunque modo rem’ is their stereotyped motto. In their anxiety 
to procure customers—i.e. readers and advertisements—they ma 
be likened to the Hebrews of Holywell-street, or the old clothes- 
men of Monmouth-street and Rag-fair, who, to use the cant of the 
trade, are of the ‘ pluck you in’ school. The ‘ Presse’ and the 
‘ Epoque’ are of the ‘ pluck you in’ and fripier school in literature. 
In their morality any trick is fair to gain an abonné or an annonce 
at two francs the ‘petite ligne,’ or, still better, at twelve francs 
‘la grande ligne en petit texte.’ Journalism and literature run 
equal dangers from these tricky tradesmen. In seeking to make 
newspapers books, and books newspapers, these men destroy the 
distinctive character and nature of books and newspapers. The 
book in being cut up into fragments, and written not to portray 
truth and nature, but to suit the journal and its customers, is 
written to sample and pattern. At the end of the tenth, or 
twelfth, or seventh column, as the case may be, there is an in- 
teresting situation, where the tale breaks off, on the Monday. 
The grocer’s daughter, the dyer’s wife, the baker’s cousin, and 
the priest’s niece, are in raptures, and look for the paper on 
Tuesday with eager expectation. The tale or the novel is there- 
fore like Peter Pindar’s razors, not made to shave, but to sell; 
not written to represent life as it really is, but to present it as a 
series of startling incidents and surprising contrasts. It will re- 
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sult from this system that as a political pangs ow: | the journal 
must be lowered, and as a literary effort the book discredited. 
Independently of this consideration the public taste becomes as 
a consequence daily more and more vitiated and perverted. All 
relish for serious literature, or matured, well reflected produc- 
tions, is lost. ‘The moral, the political, and the literary views of 
the question are sacrificed to the mercantile, mechanical, and 
money-getting. Romances are now ordered by the wholesale 
houses, in the journal line, by the square yard or the square 
foot, with so many pounds of abuse of priestcraft; so many 
grains of double adultery ; so many drachms of incest ; so many 
ounces of poisoning ; so many scruples of simple fornication or 
seductions of soubrettes; and so many pennyweights of com- 
mon sense to knead together the horrid and disjointed masses of 
parricide, fratricide, incest, murder, seduction, suicide, fraud, 
covin, gambling, robbery, and rouerie of all sorts, of which the 
odious whole is compounded. The Girardins and Cassagnacs, 
notwithstanding all their shrewdness and sharpness, are of that 
vulgar order of men who think that with money at command 
they can do any thing and obtain every thing. Hence it is that 
the ‘Presse’ pays nearly 300 francs per day for feuilletons to 
Alexandre Dumas, George Sand, De Balzac, Frederic Soulié, 
Theophile Gautier, and Jules Sandeau. But what will be the 
result in 1848? That each of these personages will have made 
from 32,000 to 64,000 francs per annum for two or three years 
for writing profitable trash of the colour of the foulest mud in 
Paris; marked with the mark of the beast, and furnished accord- 
ing to sample, as per order of Girardin, Cassagnac and Co. 
They will have had little labour and much money, it is true; but 
they will also have for ever lowered their names and fame; and, 
what is worse, they will have lowered literature and literary men 
for many a long day tocome. To be the hack of booksellers is 
no doubt to suffer unutterable bondage; but to be the hack of 
scheming political adventurers and chevaliers d’industrie is the 
last and worst of human calamities. The literary men of France 
may well say, with our own Cowley— 


* Come the eleventh plague rather than this should be ; 
Come sink us rather in the sea, 
Come rather pestilence, and reap us down, 
Come God’s sword rather than our own. 
In all the bonds we ever bore 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never blushed before.’ 


It is not only with existing ae celebrities that the ‘ Presse’ 
plays these gainful pranks, but the death of men of eminence is 
speculated upon during their lifetime, and an ostentatious post- 
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obit publication of the memoirs of Chateaubriand, and the 
souvenirs of La Martine is promised so soon as these illustrious 
authors shall have ceased to breathe. That the feuilletonists of 
the ‘ Presse’ are all men and women of genius and talent cannot 
be denied ; but one of them, with all his genius and talent, is an 
arrant literary impostor and quack. Only think of Honoré 
Balzac, who came to Paris in 1820, a poor printer of Touraine, 
sporting the ‘gentilhomme d’ancienne souche,’ and wearing a 
cane studded with precious stones, worth £80, to which Mde. de 
Girardin has consecrated a volume. The pretentious, aristo- 
cratical airs of this very foolish man, but who as a writer may be 
called a literary Rembrandt, or Albert Durer, so bourgeoise and 
Flemish is his style, so detailed and minute his finishing, were 
properly treated, according to the Gazette of Augsburgh, by a 
monarch, for whom we have no love, but who, for once in his iife, 
was right. After the admirable and truthful book of M. de 
Custine had laid bare the infamies and atrocities of the Russian 
system, the Czar — a desire that it should be answered 
by a Frenchman. Balzac, on this hint, started for Petersburgh, 
and on his arrival forwarded to his Imperial Majesty a note, of 
which the following is a copy :-— 


‘M. de Balzac Vécrivain et M. de Balzac le gentilhomme sollicitent 
de sa Majesté la faveur d’une audience particuliére.’ 


On the a one of the gentlemen in ordinary of H.M. 
suite delivered to Balzac a letter written in the royal and imperial 
hand, to the following effect :— 


‘M. de Balzac le gentiluomme et M. de Balzac Pécrivain peuvent 
prendre la poste quand il leur plaira.’ 


The fault of Balzac is the incorrigible permanency, notwith- 
standing ten thousand humiliations and exposures, of a most 
glowing, yet most despicable vanity. The foolish fellow believes 
himself poet, historian, metaphysician, statesman, dandy of the first 
water, journalist, dramatic author, man of family, man of fortune, 
and, above all, charmant et beau garcon! Not content with be- 
ing one of the cleverest observers and painters of manners of a 
certain class or classes, he aspires to be as diplomatic as Talley- 
rand and Metternich combined; as poetic as De Beranger, 
Chateaubriand, and La Martine; and as fashionable and fop- 

ish as the De Guiches, D’Orsays, Septeuils, and Canouvilles. 
his universal pretension has destroyed the little that remained 
of De Balzac’s waning reputation; and the man whose produc- 
tions, a dozen years ago, were read in every clime, is now fast 
sinking into unpitied p 
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“ The nations which envied thee erewhile 
Now laugh (too little ’tis to smile), 
They laugh, and would have pitied thee, (alas !) 
But that thy faults all pity do surpass.” 


To return, however, to the Presse. Fora short time Girardin, 
the editor, was deputy of the Meuse. At his election, his civil 
rights as a Frenchman were ungenerously and unjustly attempted 
to be called in question. For many years the influence of Count 
Molé was paramount at the ‘ Presse,’ and even still his opinions are 
visible in some articles; but at present this journal must be con- 
sidered as the organ of M. Guizot, and of his forty or forty-five 
= adherents, who think him the only possible minister, 

e have said that the ‘Presse’ is an authority on commercial 
subjects. M. Blanqui writes much on these topics, and his name 
is sufficient to create a reputation. 

As to general intelligence, this paper is well made up. There 
is not a fact of the least importance, nor a promotion in the army, 
navy, the clergy, the municipal body, &c. which is not published. 
There is not a scientific, mechanical, or commercial discovery, 
nor an important cause pleaded, nor a change in the value of 
merchandize or commodities, of which it does not give an account. 
Yet it is neither a respectable, nor an honourable, nor a truth 
speaking, nor a purely, nor honestly conducted newspaper, and 
it has done more to degrade the press and literature, and to 
corrupt and debase literary men, than any other journal, always 
excepting the ‘ Globe’ and the ‘ Epoque.’ 

The ‘ Globe,’ commenced in 1841 by Granier de Cassagnac, 
when that person quarrelled with his co-editor, Girardin, cannot 
be said to have died, though it never had above 2000 abonnés. 
The ‘ Globe’ fell to 1800 before it expanded into the ‘ Epoque,’ 
which arose from its ashes. Cassagnac wrote under or conjointly 
with Girardin in the ‘ Presse,’ but now they are deadliest enemies, 
and in their war of ribald personalities have disgraced themselves, 
and degraded the press.* 


. * Girardin says, that Cassagnac is an impudent Gascon, who was struck at 
Toulouse, and flogged in the public street till he took refuge in a diligence ; and 
Cassagnac replies, that Girardin, sitting by his wife, the pretty and clever Delphine 
Gay, was struck at the Opera before 3000 persons. Girardin says, that Bohain, 
Solar, and Cassagnac, the proprietors of the ‘Epoque,’ sent about loads of prospectuses 
of their journal to the subscribers of other papers by itinerant commis voyageurs; 
Cassagnac replies, that the electors of Bourganauf preferred Vidocq, the police spy, 
to Emile de Girardin, and twits the latter with the affair of the coal-mine of St. Bérain, 
and asks who pocketed the money. Girardin says, that Cassagnac ordered gaiters 
of a particular cut for the colporteurs of his journal, to excite attention, for which 
gaiters he afterwards refused to pay; Cassagnac rejoins, that Girardin went on a 
hot July day to his bedchamber, took off his sweltering shirt, and thinking clean 
linen comfortable, clothed himself in one of his (Cassagnac’s) best chemises. Lest 
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Cassagnac was originally the editor of the journal ‘ Politique 
et Littéraire de Toulouse,’ and transferred his services from this 
provincial journal to the Parisian press. He is a writer of con- 
siderable talent and incontestable sharpness, but prone to per~ 
sonalities and utterly unscrupulous. As to Bohain, his associate, 
he is well known—too well known in our own metropolis, as the 
editor of the ‘Courrier de Europe.’ The ‘ Epoque’ is an im- 
mense journal, the size of a ‘Morning Chronicle,’ before that 
journal adopted a double sheet, and consists of ten separate de- 
partments; 1. Journal politique ; 2. Journal de l’armée et de la 
flotte ; 3. Journal des cultes; 4. Journal des Travaux publics ; 
5. Journal administratif et commercial ; 6. Journal de l’instruction 
publique; 7. Journal des sciences et médecine; 8. Journal du 
droit et des tribuneaux; 9. Journal commercial et agricole ; 10. 
Journal litteraire (feuilleton.) The price half yearly is 22f. and 
the price of advertisements is in proportion to the number of 
abonnés—one centime for every 1000 abonnés for the annonces 
omnibus; three centimes for every 1000 abonnés for booksellers’ 
and commercial advertisements ; four centimes for railways, &c. 

Cassagnac is the political editor of the ‘ Epoque.’ He is de- 
voted to Guizot. Desnoyers is the rédacteur of the feuilleton, at 
a salary of 8000f. a year, assisted by Eugene Guinot. 

The theatres are under the supervision of Hippolite Lucas, 
formerly of the ‘Siécle.’ The rédacteur en chef receives 12,000f. 
a year; and the feuilleton is paid at 150f. or 5/. 5s. per day. 
The circulation of the ‘ Epoque’ fluctuates considerably ; but we 
believe it has never exceeded 3000. 

‘La Democratie Pacifique’ is a journal published at forty 
francs a year, which is not sold, but given away. It is the o 
of the Communists, and is pam al by the disciples of Charles 
Fourier, of whose life and theories we should wish to have given 
some account, but we have already exceeded the space allotted 
tous. The doctrines proclaimed are not unlike those of Robert 
Owen. The founder and principal editor of this journal is 
Victor Considerant, an éléve of the Polytechnic School, and an 
ex-officer of engineers. He is assisted in his labours by Dr. 
Pellarin, author of a life of Fourier; by La Vernaud, a native of 
the Mauritius; De Permont; Victor Daly an architect, of Irish 
origin; Hugh Doherty, a writing master; Brisbane, an American ; 
Meill, a German; and a John Journet, a working man. The 
* Democratie’ is, as the reader will see, a universal cosmopolitan 


our readers should think we invent or exaggerate, we refer them to the‘ Globe,’ (now 
the ‘ Epoque,’) of the 12th August, 1845. Such are the ‘ faquins de bas étage,’ the 
Peachums and Lockits of the press, who strut and fret their hour now on the great 
stage of Literature. 
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journal. There are editors of all countries. Doherty, an Irish- 
man, writes the French language, if not with purity, at least 
with originality; but when he touches on religious subjects, he 
is ‘fou a liér.’ Brisbane has established many Fourierist 
j in America, and comes every year to France, but does 
not write in the French language. Moll, the German, is a tailor 
by trade, and a Jew by religion. He is a self-educated man, 
and writes French like Doherty, more originally (so to speak 
than correctly. He is a lively, active, turbulent man, who woul 
play an important part in any civil commotion. Journet is a 
working man, who travels through France from end to end, pro- 
iming the doctrines of the sect. He is dressed in a paletot 
a capuchon, and wears a long beard, like all good Fourierists. 
Every Wednesday evening there is a soirée at the office of the 
‘Democratie Pacifique’ —a soirée of men only,—where the 
initiated talk and weary themselves and others, and drink large 
tumblers of eau sucrée and rum cobbler. Sometimes the soirées 
are diversified by a wonder in the shape of a musician, a 
traveller, a somnambulist, or a mesmerist, who relieves the 
natural dulness of the assembly. Several eminent avocats and 
hommes de lettres are members of this sect, and among others, 
M. Hennequin, the son of unquestionably the most learned 
advocate in France. We may be thought to have paid too much 
attention to the reveries of these enthusiasts, but the professors 
of these doctrines may play a most important part in France 
before the end of 1850. 
As the ‘ Epoque’ rose out of the ashes of the ‘ Globe,’ so 
did the ‘ Esprit Public’ out of the ashes of the *‘ Commerce.’ * 
The ‘Commerce,’ some years ago, was the property of 
our friend Mauguin, who purchased it, it is believed, at the 
request, if not with the money, of the ex-King of Spain. It 
was then a journal avowedly in the interest of the Bonaparté 
family ; but after the insane attempt of Prince Louis, at Boulogne, 
in July or August, 1840, this cause seemed hopeless, and the 
abonnés of the ‘ Commerce’ rapidly declined. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of Mauguin induced him to part with the 
a to a proprietary imbued with Napoleonic ideas. Sub- 
sequently, M. Guillemot, who had managed the ‘ Capitole,’ the 
avowed organ of Prince Louis, became the editor. It then 
d into the hands of the eloquent and philosophic De 
ocqueville, ~~ for La Marche, and author of the very able 
work, ‘De la Democratié en Amerique.’ It represented the 
jeune gauche in opposition to the gauche Thiers. Not proving 
successful, however, it fell into the hands of M. Lesseps, who 


* The ‘ Commerce,’ we believe, still lingers on, but so much ‘in extremis’ that it 
may be said to be dead. 
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had formerly been secretary to M. Mauguin. M. Lesseps is a 
meer, Basque, smart, self-willed, and with some talent as 
a writer, but the ‘ Commerce’ did not, under his auspices, im- 
prove. In fact, it was a journal which had obtained a bad name, 
and, as we before observed, it requires the pen of an angel to 
write such a journal up. On the Ist August, 1845, the paper 
was put up to auction at 100,000 francs, but could find no pur~ 
chasers. It was ultimately sold at 6000 francs, or 240/., with a 
burden of debt of 400,000 francs, or 16,0002. of our money. 
Out of the débris of the ‘ Commerce’ arose the ‘ Esprit Public,’ 
of which Lesseps is the acknowledged editor. It is the cheapest 
daily journal in Paris, being published at a cost of twenty-eight 
francs, or 1/. 2s. 6d. yearly. Its capital social is fixed at 
500,000 francs. As the ‘ Esprit Public’ has been barely six 
months in existence, it is difficult to pronounce on its chances 
of vitality, and no easy matter to obtain an accurate account 
of its bona-fide circulation. We believe it to be very small—in 
fact, of the infiniment petit. 

‘La Réforme’ is a journal of extreme opinions, appearing 
every day. It pays considerable attention to provincial questions, 
and to matters connected with electoral reform. odefroy 
Cavaignac was, till his death, the editor; but it is now chiefly 
sustained by the pens of Guinard Arago, and Etienne Arago. 
It is understood that Ledru Rollin, the advocate and rich 
deputy for Sarthe, pays the —- Dupoty—the unfortu- 
nate , formerly editor of the ‘ Journal du Peuple,’ and 
who, under the ministry of Thiers, was tried and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment as a regicide, because a letter was found 
open in the letter-box of the paper of which he was editor, 

dressed to him by a man said to be implicated in the con- 

iracy of Quenisset—wrote, and, it is said, still writes in the 
Réforme: 

The ‘ Univers’ is a daily paper quite in the interests of the 
Jesuits. The editor is M. Jules Goudon, author of a pamphlet 
on the recent religious movement; and M. Louis Veuillet, 
author of * Rome Moderne.’ 

The ‘ Nation’ is a three-day paper, which appears every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Sunday, at a cost of twenty-five francs the 
year. The programme of this paper is as follows :— 


SOUVERAINETE NATIONALE. 
ORDRE, LIBERTE, GLOIRE. 


Le loi se fait par le consentement du peuple. 

En fait et en droit, les Frangais ne peuvent étre imposés 
que de leur consentement. 

L’impot doit etre voté par ceux qui le paient. 

Tout contribuable est électeur, tout électeur est eligible. 
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The ‘ Nation’ therefore proclaims electoral reform in the largest 
and widest sense—for all, in a word, who pay taxes—i. e., eight 
millions of Frenchmen; but, knowing that M. de Genoude, of 
the ‘ Gazette de France,’ is the editor of this journal, we confess 
we look on the programme with more than suspicion, M. the 
Abbé de Genoude, however, makes every effort to push the 
os r, as he also does to push the sale of his translation of the 
ible, in twenty-two volumes! But though the ‘ Nation,’ like 
the ‘ Figaro’ of Bohain, of 1841, is to be sold in the shop of 
every grocer and baker of Paris and the banlieu, yet it has 
been found that this forced sale does not answer the expectations 
of the projectors. 

There are in Paris a number of Papers specially devoted to 
law, the fine arts, &c., but it cannot be expected that we should 
enter at any length into the literary history and circulation of 
these periodicals. The ‘ Journal des Tribunaux’ and the 
* Courrier des Tribunaux’ are both conducted by advocates, and 
have a very large circulation. There are also a number of small 
satirical papers, conducted with infinite talent, wit, and esprit— 
as the ‘ Figaro,’ the ‘ Charivari,’ the ‘ Corsaire,’ the ‘ Corsaire 
Satan.’ Articles have occasionally appeared in the ‘ Figaro’ and 
* Charivari’ worthy of Voltaire, Beaumarchais, or Champfort ; 
but although these journals have existed, almost at our door, for 
a period of more than twenty years, no attempt was made to 
imitate them in England, till our able and facetious con- 
neers * Punch,’ entered the field. There are also a number 
of small theatrical journals, but on these it is not needful to dwell. 

No account of the French press can aspire to the praise of 
fidelity or correctness without making mention of the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,’ one of the best conducted periodicals in the 
world, and of as much authority in France as the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ or ‘ Quarterly Review’ in their very best days—in the 
days of Sidney Smith, Jeffrey, McIntosh, Horner, and Canning, 

alter Scott, Southey, and Gifford. This periodical was esta- 
blished by Count Molé, and the first literary men in France 
write in its pages. The — of this review is the patentee 
of the Theatre Francais. Within the last three or four years, the 
‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ has assumed a political character. 
The ‘ Political Chronicle,’ which excites much attention, was, a 
couple of years ago, written by a very over-rated, and eminently 
servile Genoese, named Rossi, now envoy of France at the court 
of Rome. A personal favourite of Louis Philippe, and a friend 
and formerly brother professor of Guizot, this very ordinary 
person has risen, without commanding talent of any kind, to 
some of the highest employments in the state. 
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The ‘ Revue de Legislation et de Jurisprudence’ has been 
eleven years established, and is also a well conducted miscellany. 
It is published under the direction of Troplong, Giraud, and 
Edouard Laboulaye, members of the Institute ; Toactin Helié, 
chef du Bureau des Affaires Criminelles ; Ortolan, professor at the 
Faculty of Law; and Wolowski, professor of Legislation In- 
dustrielle au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 

It were no easy task to fix with precision the number of 
journals at present existing in Paris—a capital in which news- 

per births and deaths are equally sudden and unexpected, and 
in which the journal of to-day may be dead to-morrow, and the 
journal of to-morrow may jump, uno flatu, into a prosperous 
manhood — but the following resumé approximates nearly to 
the truth :— 


There are daily Journals of admitted repute . . 21 
Smaller satirical Journals. . . . 6 
Journals not daily (such as weekly, monthly, &c.) 27 
Journals Religious and Moral, of which twelve are 
Journals of Legislation and of Jurisprudence . . 38 
of Political Economy and Administration . 3 
of History, Statistics, and Travels . . . . 12 
of Fine Arts, Painting, and Music. . . . 9 
of Theatres and Theatrical Matters . .. 2 
of Mathematical and Natural Sciences . . 13 
of Military and Naval Art. . .... . 12 
of Agriculture and Rural Economy . . 22 
of Commerce and Industry . . . . . . 23 
—— of Public Instruction . ....... 7 
of Women, Girls, and Children. . . . . 20 
of Picturesque Sites, Landscapes, &c.. . . 4 
—— of Advertisements . . ......-.17 


343 


This astonishing number comprises Paris only, for the depart- 
mental press, ten years ago, counted 258 journals, which the 
statists thus divided :— 


Political and Administrative Journals . . . . 153 
Literary Miscellanies. . . . 4 
Newspapers solely devoted to Local News. . . 101 


258 


i 
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Provincial journals have, since 1836, ee increased. 
Two or three departments which were then without broad 
sheets have now obtained them, and we should probably not err 
in stating that the provincial journals of France now amount in 
round numbers to 280. 

The Chevalier F. de Tapies has calculated that in 1835, 
there were 82,208 “ broad sheets” printed. This number, mul- 
tiplied by 1500, the medium circulation would give a result of 
120,000,000 of printed papers, and as it is no extravagant sup- 
position that each newspaper has at least five readers at home 
and abroad, we conclude that there must be 600,000,000 of 
readers of French newspapers in and out of Europe. The same 
ingenious statist to whom we have before referred, calculates 
that the matter of 20 volumes, in 8vo, is daily published in 
Paris, by the journals, and that the French press produces, in 
the year, 2,500,000 pages. Not content with these particulars, 
he Pee informs us, that 500,000 reams of pw are destroyed 
every twelve months by the pens and ink of the gentlemen of 
the press, and he goes on to add (for which many of our readers 
will think that he ought at once to be sent to Coventry)—that if 
all these sheets were folded together, so as to form an immense 
riband—these are his very words—this filet of fustian and feuilleton 
— thrice go round the broad circumference of the habitable 

. It remains for us now, before we conclude, to make a very few 
remarks on the character of the French journals and journalists, 
as contrasted with the press of England. 

The different rank held in their respective countries, by the 
French and English journalists, has been matter of comment and 
remark, not merely to enlightened men, but even to the observer 
the least instructed and most superficial. 


‘In England,’ says Mr. H. L. Bulwer,* writing in 1836, ‘a paper 
has immense consideration, but the editor, however respectable, little. 
You rarely hear him spoken of,—in few cases is he known, unless 
petted on some accidental occasion by public abuse into notoriety. As 
for newspaper writers, they are generally held below surmise. We do 
not think it worth while even to guess who they are.’ 


This was perfectly true ten or twelve years ago, but it is true 
now to just the same extent. In England now, as then, in con- 
pw of the newspaper stamp tax, of the system of government 
and the state of property, it requires an immense capital to 
establish a newspaper, and a still greater capital to start a com- 
petitor to an established favourite journal. These are the cir- 


* The Monarchy of the Middle Classes, 1836. 
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cumstances which in this money-getting-money-worshippi 
country render the firm,—the estab 
fraternity of tradesmen bound together by the strong links of 
sordid self-interest,—and able by their dividends to keep their 
carriages, horses, livery servants, &c., peradventure to become 
senators and persons of some small title—these are the circum- 
stances, we say, which render them powerful, and the editors, 
writers, and contributors, the very reverse. The proprietors are 
respected, flattered, and feared, because they have a two-edged 
weapon at command, and swordsmen prepared to use it at their 
bidding, The writers are, for the most part, neither respected 
nor flattered—however they may be occasionally feared—because 
there is not one among them worth even £1000 a year, for they 
chiefly live ‘au jour le jour.’ Everybody has heard of Mr. John 
Walter and of Sir John Easthope—both are rich and prosperous 
men—one is, and the other was, an M.P.; but who has ever 
heard, within the last five years, of the editor of the ‘ Times’ or 
‘ Chronicle’, or of the names of the writers in these papers. Yet 
the editors of the ‘ Times’ and ‘ Chronicle’ must be, undoubtedly, 
men of talent and information, and some of the writers are among 
the ablest men in England. Who, however, knows them as 
writers? In England, a newspaper is powerful first, and chiefly, 
as a successful commercial establishment, having large capital at 
command, which capital enables it to obtain correct, copious, and 
early intelligence ; and secondly, by its articles, or, in other 
words, by the literary ability of, its writers. A daily paper in 
England may be powerful, and of great circulation, when most 
indifferently written, but a daily paper may be written with the 
eloquence of Burke and Macaulay combined, and fail from lack of 
readers, unless it have a great capital to sustain it; in other words, 
is enabled to obtain correct, copious, or exclusive intelligence. 
Mr. Edward Baldwin, the proprietor of the ‘ Morning Herald,’ 
acting on this view of the matter, is said to expend £10,000 a 
year for the overland Indian mail, while it is clear that the tenth 
of this cannot be paid by him for leading articles, if these latter 
be estimated at their proper value. In France, ten or twelve 
years ago, a daily newspaper depended altogether—and in a 
great degree it still depends, though not by any means to the 
same extent as formerly—on the goodness of its writing. In 
France, good writers are indispensable to good newspapers; in 
England, though highly desirable, they are not absolutely indis- 
——o It is impossible to establish a daily newspaper in 
ngland without an immense capital; but, heretofore, a daily 
newspaper might be established in France withont any very con- 
siderable capital, and may, to a certain extent, still be established, 
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if there be superior talent engaged in the ‘ rédaction.’ In England, 
on the contrary, the money and the management are the main 
springs of success in this field of enterprise. In France, gene- 
rally speaking, the talent and the political opinion are the real 
motive forces; whereas money and management, though also 
necessary, are yet subsidiary to talent and political opinion. In 
France, talent commands money; in England, money commands 
talent. Hence newspaper writers are somebodies in France and 
nobodies in England. 

The recent laws directed against the press in France, have, 
however, rendered the establishment of newspapers much more 
expensive and difficult than formerly. To secure the payment of 
the highest fine, the security, or cautionnement, for a journal has 
been raised to 100,000 francs, or £4000, and the responsible editor 
must be proprietor of one-third of that sum. In a country where 
capital is so limited, the necessity of paying £4000 operates very 
unfavourably to enterprise in journalism, and may be considered 
almost as a prohibition, when it is remembered that this money 
is at the mercy of a government whose judges may interdict the 
publication of the paper after two judicial condemnations. But 
notwithstanding the sinister influence of this law, and the efforts 
used by the government to corrupt public writers, these combined 
causes do not operate to raise the rich proprietor of a journal 
above the poor but able writer, as in England. The main cause 
of this lies in the social habitudes and institutions of France, 
which are more favourable to talent, and far less favourable to 
the — and influence of mere wealth than the social system of 
England. Ministers in France seek to bribe and debauch writers 
in newspapers, and too often succeed—ministers in England, if 
there be a favour to confer, or a good thing to bestow, confer it 
on the a of journals, not on the writers of them. In 
England, the proprietor of such a paper is made a deputy lieute- 
nant, the proprietor of such another is created a baronet, the 

roprietor of a third is appointed a local magistrate. In France, 
it is the writers, and not the proprietors, who are rewarded ; and 
the Bertins are no exception to this rule, for they were far more 
celebrated as writers than as proprietors. Fievée, Etienne, 
Keratry, and Chevalier, with many others, were made coun- 
cillors of state, while at least twenty other writers were made 
prefects, sub-prefects, maitre des requétes, &c. The number of 
newspaper writers who have taken a still higher flight over the 
heads of proprietors, and attained ministerial ‘ portfeuilles,’ or the 
peerage, is by no means inconsiderable. Chateaubriand, Sal- 
vandy, Guizot, Thiers, Duchatel de Rémusat, Villemain, Cousin, 
and many others, may be numbered. ‘Thus is a homage paid 
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to talent, both by government and people in France, which in 
England is reserved for wealth or title. The late Mr. Thomas 
Barnes, of the ‘ Times,’ though not a man of genius, like Chateau- 
briand, nor a man of such varied attainments as M. Guizot, was yet 
far superior, both as a scholar and a writer, to all the other French 
newspaper writers whoattained the rank of minister. But Mr. Barnes 
was born in a wealth-worshipping and aristocratic land; never 
was an M.P.—never was a privy councillor—never was a minister 
in a country which has had a Knatchbull, a Lincoln, and an 
Ellenborough in the cabinet, and an Addington, a Goderich, and 
a Peel, for prime ministers. 

We do not deny, with all these facts before our eyes, that the 
influence of the press in France has diminished, and is daily 
diminishing ; but this is owing, in a great degree, to the abuse 
of its power and the prostitution of its office. The greater 
portion of the French press raised no warning voice against the 
embastillement of Paris, whilst all the journals, excepting two, 
were in favour of a scheme which, without being formidable to 
the stranger, may, in the end, prove the grave of French liberty 
and the tomb of free discussion. The press of France, too, cried 
for war, when all the best interests of the nation demanded peace. 
The press of France cried for glory and conquest, when railways 
stood still, and the internal communication of the country was 
disgraceful to the age in which we live. The press of France 
called for an increase of sailing ships, and for an increased steam 
navy, when the greater number of the communal and vicinal 
roads of France were impracticable, and while her luxurious 
capital remained unsupplied with water. The press of France 
called for an increased war expenditure in Algeria, and disaster 
and disgrace have been the result. The press of France called 
for hostilities with England, at a time when every sane man in 
England and France wished for peace, and when hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of English capital had been, on the faith of 
the subsistence of friendly relations, invested by Englishmen in 
French railroad speculations. The press of France, with one or 
two exceptions, has for fifteen years remained silent on electoral 
reform, at a time when the electors are only a few hundred thou- 
sand among a population of thirty-four millions. These are a 
few of many grave and serious errors, not to say crimes and mis~ 
demeanors, which must be laid to its charge. A long time—a 
very long time—must elapse, ere the French press regains the 
ascendancy which it possessed, and properly possessed, before the: 
Revolution of 1830. 

The press of England, with all its faults, is free from these 
grave errors; and the daily press of England, and indeed, the 
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whole press, daily and weekly, with one infamous exception, is 
free from the odious personality which has marked the literary 
rivalship and encounter of Girardin and Cassagnac. The 

ress of England is free, too, with one or two exceptions, we 
Gaon, from the charge of personal pers. No one would 
sell praises, as M. Constant Hilbey says M. Viollet sold them, 
at so much the line, in the ‘ Patrie’ in ‘La France,’ and in ‘ Le 
Droit.’ It is true, Viollet received nothing for himself from the 
hands of the poor tailor, but he had, says Hilbey, a remise or per 
centage on each insertion. There is no respectable journal in 
England which would sell a whole feuilleton to this same Hible 
for 150 francs, as he avers the ‘Droit’ did, in page 31 of his 
pamphlet. 

ilbey flies at much —_ and ‘nobler quarry,’ than the 

‘Droit.’ He avers in all the permanency of print, and with all 
the convenient certainty of time and place, necessary in an 
English indictment, that one De Moléon, who lives at 26, Rue 
de la Paix, offered to have his book reviewed in the feuilleton of 
the ‘ Débats’ for 460 francs—an offer which the tailor refused, 
inasmuch as he could have the thing done by an ecrivain fort 
connu; trop connu méme !—(does he mean the famous J. J. of 
the ‘ Feuilleton ?’) for 500 francs. 

This statement has been published for months, and has never 
been, that we are aware of, contradicted by the ‘ Débats.’ If 
any man had said such a thing of our ‘ Times,’ how the calum- 
niator would have been handled next day in Sterling Saxon. 
The aspiring tailor also gives, at gse 53 of his pamphlet, a list 
of the sums paid to the ‘ Siécle,’ ‘ Courrier Francais,’ ‘Commerce,’ 
‘ National,’ and ‘ France,’ and we do not believe that his state- 
ment has been impugned by any one of these journals. 

But with all its grievous errors and imperfections, and occa- 
sional corruption, both political and personal, the newspaper 
press of France has obtained, and must ever maintain, unless it 
shall most grossly degrade itself, and wilfully continue to pervert 
its functions, a large place and a high position in the literature of 
the country. The instrument by which, as De Tocqueville says, 
the same + ire can be presented to a hundred thousand minds 
at the same moment, is a noble instrument, and should not be 
trifled with, or misused, or perverted. A grave responsibility 
weighs, indeed, on the conductors of this great engine. For the 
abuse of their power they must answer, sooner or later, at the 
bar of public opinion. 

The press of France, unlike the press of England, is distin- 
guished by a strong esprit de corps. They are a formidable 
body, not so much because they are men of undoubted ability 
and information,—though these qualities are not without their 
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influence,—as because they are a compact and serried body, and 
feel that a stain cast upon a brother of the craft, is a wound in- 
flicted on the whole corps. Their union is their weapon and 
their strength, and by it they vanquish all opposition, and rise 
to ‘pride of place and power.’ 

o pampered proprietor, the spoiled child of blind Fortune, 
would attempt to ride the high horse with men of this stamp; 
for Paris is the limbo of proprietors, and the heaven of editors, 
contributors, and public writers. England, on the contrary, is 
the paradise of proprietors, and the inferno of editors and writers. 
The press in England has made the fortune of many of its pro- 

rietors, and sent many of its contributors to the rules of the 
Bench or to the prison of the Fleet. The press in France has 
made the fortune of its best contributors, and ruined, in a pecu- 
niary sense, the proprietors. Coste and Bethune have made 
the fortunes of hundreds of literary men, but have lost their own. 
Till there is more union, more esprit de corps, and a kindlier 
and a better spirit amongst literary men in England, proprietors 
must continue to have the upper hand, to assume the airs of grand 
seigneurs, and occasionally to maltreat writers and contributors. 
here are in France, as in England, various classes of persons, 
and of different degrees of merit and intellect, connected with 
the public press. Some there are, dull and heavy, who would 
fain soar into the higher regions; but the public soon whispers 
in the ear of these mistaken men, if it has not been previously 
hinted by the rédacteur en chef: 


‘Tu n’as point d’aile et tu veux voler! rampe.’ 


Others there are, (to use the words of Voltaire, in the same 


poem :* 
* Malin, gourmand, saltimbanque indocile.’ 


But these soon find their level, and sink into obscurity, or are 
ignominiously dismissed. 

Some there are, like the Abbé Trublet, dull dogs, mere delvers, 
who go on and on, compiling and compiling, and supply their 
want of mother wit by the ‘trover and conversion’ of the wits 
of others. 

* L'abbé Trublet alors avait la rage 
D’étre 4 Paris un petit personnage 
Au peu d’esprit que le bon homme avait, 
L’esprit d’autrui par supplément servait. 
Il entassait adage sur adage ; 
Il compilait, compilait, compilait 
On le voyait sans cesse ecrire, ecrire, 
Ce qu'il avait jadis entendu dire.’ 


* Le Pauvre Diable. 
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But these ‘piocheurs,’ the Trublets and troubles of our epoch, 
are not valued more than our intrepid — and give 
place to sharper practitioners, who have learned : 


comment on depécait 
Un livre entier comme on le récousait, 
Comme on jugeait du tout par la préface.’ 


This class of critics is greatly in vogue at the ‘ Presse’ and 
* Epoque,’ and among the younger and more unprincipled 
journals, but an honest, able, and learned critic, in every first-rate 
journal in Paris, will soon obtain, whatever Madame Emile 
Girardin, in her ‘ Ecole de Journalistes,’ may say to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the complete mastery. 

The bitterest and the severest things that ever have been said 
against French journalists have been said by this lady and her 
then friend and ally, but now bitter enemy, Granier de Cassagnac. 
Both were then (1840), as ve are now, of the school of the broad- 
sheet,’ but they spared not their common mother, but laid bare 
her faults without charity, without filial tenderness, without 
shame as without regret. Yet, in the whole circle of the French 
press there were not two persons who ought to have been more 
cautious and circumspect and chary of giving offence to the 
family of journalists than these self-same Girardins and Cassagnacs. 
Out of the reach of danger, (as they supposed,) they were bold; 
out of the reach of shame, they were confident. But they 
reckoned without their host, for Jules Janin, to his eternal 
honour be it said, stepped forward in defence of the press, and 
in one of the neatest pieces of polished sarcasm that even the 
language of Voltaire can boast, told this lady, with scalding 
yet polite bitterness, the revolting truth. 

here are now in Paris, as in the time of Mercier, a species 
of half authors, of quarter authors, of literary métis, and quar- 
terons, who disembogue their small verses, or venom, their stupid 
prose, or their colourless criticism, into obscure or small journals, 
and who give themselves, in consequence, the title of men of 
letters. These creatures are like some of the same species at 
home, all pretension from head to foot, and for no other reason, 
that anybody knows, but because of their unmistakeable nullity. 
They are always declaiming against an arrogant mediocrity, and 
they are themselves at once arrogant and mediocre. Many of 
them, like the ex-journeyman printer, Balzac, make a parade of 
their birth, often more natural, yet less equivocal, than their 
talents. ‘To hear them as they enter a drawing room, with self- 
satisfied air repeat their names with a sounding DE before them, 
one would think they were of the flower of earliest chivalry, 


and descended in line direct from the first Christian baron, or of 
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that famous house of the De Lévis, which claimed kindred with 
Noah and the Virgin Mary.* To believe these men of pure 
‘blue blood,’ made of ‘the porcelain of earth’s best clay ;’ they 
are indifferent to money, and don’t write for it. But if they 
said their lucubrations did not sell for money, they would be 
ere is no capital on e where newspaper wri 
is better paid ro in Paris, and no capital 7 been 
newspaper writing is produced, if there, indeed, be any capital 
where so good is fabricated. The leading articles of the leading 
daily journals of London, such as the ‘ Times,’ the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and the ‘Daily News,’ are written with great strength, vigour, 
and boldness of tone, and occasional felicity of expression, but 
being, for the most part, composed on the spur of the moment, 
they bear about them, occasionally, marks of haste, and incorrect- 
ness, and inelegance, impossible to avoid under the circumstances, 
The French leaders in the ‘ Débats’ and the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ 
are written more carefully, and in a more chaste and classic 
style. The writers in French _ have sometimes twenty-four 
hours, sometimes forty-eight hours, and often a week, to prune, 
to elaborate and polish, and they are therefore in a condition to 
profit by the advice of Despraux. 
‘ Vingt fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage ; 


Polissez-le sans cesse, et Je repolissez ; 
Ajoutez quelquefois et souvent effacez.’ 


The wonder, therefore, is, not that the French editors write so 
well, but that the English writers, compelled to labour ‘ currente 
calamo,’ produce so frequently articles of first-rate excellence, 
whether as regards subject, composition, arrangement, or di 
sition of the parts. It is the common practice in London oly 
the proof of the first part of a leader on the table of the writer 
before the last slip of MS. is out of the writer’s hands; yet some 
articles written in this breathless haste are as fine productions as 
ever issued from the press. 

The bitterest calumnies have been heaped upon journalists 
and newspaper writers in France. We have admitted that they 
are not faultless, but speaking generally, we say without hesitancy, 
that they have shown themselves the enemies of abuses, and the 
firm friends, sustainers, and protectors of public liberty; that 


In the family of the De Lévis there is a picture of the deluge, with one of the 
race holding up his hand, in which is contained a roll, whereon is inscribed, ‘ Pa- 
piers de la Maison de Lévis.’ In the family gallery there is also another picture 
of one of the members of the house meeting the Virgin. The female De Lévis (for 
it was a religieuse) is proceeding to uncover her head, when there is written, as 
proceeding from the mouth of the Virgin, these words: ‘ Couvrez vous, ma tres 
chere et sainte cousine, car je sais bien le respect que je vous dois.’ 

NO, VI. NN 
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notwithstanding the calumnies of the worthless, the fears of the 
timid, and the frowns of the —, the French press has 
generally asserted the indefeasible right of their countrymen to 
equal and impartial government, to equality before the law, to 
the free expression of opinion, and that perfect religious tolera- 
tion, or rather freedom, inconsistent with a dominant sect, or a 
dominant priesthood, or a dominant race of any kind. The 
author of a recent work,* who has had excellent opportunities 
of knowing the state of public opinion in France, not merel, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the monarch, but wi 
eminent men of all parties, and who is well informed in French 
history and literature, remarks, that the press in France had vast 
influence on public opinion, from the year 1825 to the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. Had Mr. Mackinnon extended this vast influence 
over a period of ten years antecedent to 1825—i.e., from 1815 to 
1830, had been nearer the truth. He is perfectly correct, 
however, when he says, that since 1830 the influence of the press 
has been gradually lessening from the increased number of pub- 
lications, and the spread of education among the community, 
which now exercises its own judgment. He might also have 
added that the influence of the press has declined from the abuse 
of its own power, and from the multiplication of journals, some 
of which are conducted without talent, and many of which are 
conducted without principle. Mr. Mackinnon proved that 
in America the influence of the press has diminished in propor- 
tion to the number of papers; and in France, the power of the 
press for political purposes is likely to be found in the inverse 
ratio of its extension. 


* History of Civilization. By W. A. Mackinnon, F.R.S., M.P. Longman 
and Co., 1846.; 
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Arr. IX. (1.) Conference on Christian Union, held at Li , on 
Wednesday, \st of October, 1845, and subsequent days. Marples, 
Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 32. 

(2.) Proposed Evangelical Alliance. Provisional Committee. Minutes 
of the meetings of the aggregate committee, held in Liverpool, 
October, 1845; January, 1846. 8vo. pp. 10. 

(3.) Conference on Christian Union. Third Edition of Five Thou- 
sand. Nisbet, London. 

(4.) Thoughts on the Proposed Evangelical Alliance. By Ricuarp 
Waatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Hodges and Smith, 
Dublin, 1846. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Tue battle of Waterloo changed the nature of the conflicts of 
Europe, but did not bring them to a close. The war of nation 
against nation has been succeeded by a war of party against 
party, and of principle against principle. External hostilities 
ceased only that a great internal struggle might commence. 
Domestic questions have taken precedence of international 
questions. Good institutions, the rights of industry, the ele- 
ments of social improvement generally—these have become the 
topics of chief interest with the great European family. In this 
change we behold a signal improvement. But the good has not 
come without its evil. Nations, more at peace with each other, 
have been less at peace within themselves. The struggle of 
parties has given them new positions, and subjected them to new 
passions. me who were despised are now hated, and some 
who were hated are now despised. The winners laugh, the 
losers frown, and the two are put more widely than ever 
asunder. It is principle which has triumphed, but the bad 
feeling opposed to it has become more deadly, from being 
doomed to witness that triumph. 

Religion has not been an exception to this course of affairs. 
Christianity is declared to be a part and parcel of our laws and 
— and it is liable, from this cause, to its full share in the 

oils incident to political history. ‘The basis of our established 
churches is privilege, and the spirit which has long been gather- 
ing strength through society is a spirit opposed to all institutions 
so founded. The nonconformist feeling in this country, as a 
strictly religious feeling, has become greatly more definite and 
aggressive within the last thirty years; and as a political feeling, 
its increase is still more observable. While it remained weak, it 
was an object of contempt; since it has ceased to be weak, it 
has become an object of alarm. The breach between churchmen 
and dissenters, accordingly, has widened. Both parties, more- 
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over, have become considerably divided among themselves, each 
including, in respect to this controversy, its extreme men and 
its moderate men. Extreme churchmen will hear of no amity 
with dissenters, come what may; nor will extreme dissenters 
hear of any truce with churchmen, so long as the church-esta- 
blishment principle is maintained by them. Thus, in addition 
to the line which separates between conformist and noncon- 
formist, there is another, which separates between churchmen 
and churchmen, and equally between dissenter and dissenter. 
Often, too, the strifes which take place between men who are 
alike churchmen, or alike dissenters, are fully as bitter as the 
antagonism which has divided them all into two great parties. 
It would be affectation not to seem to be aware, that the root of 
this’ mischief is the distinction between the established and 
the non-established—between the privileged and the proscribed. 
Nor can we expect that these evils will really come to an end, so 
long as this policy, which is not only contrary to the letter and 
spirit of Christianity, but which time and circumstances have now 
rendered so invidious and unjust, shall be persisted in. But it 
is open to us to inquire even now—Can nothing be done to abate 
these asperities of religious controversy, and to convince men 
that the thing which may not be done with the fairness and 
temper becoming the Christian, must be a thing which no 
Christian can have been called to do? 

That something of this nature should be attempted has been 
the earnest wish of many good men during some years past. 
They have looked on with sorrow, as they have seen the piety, 
and sometimes even the morality, of the Gospel sacrificed in the 
heat of disputes about points which, whether a part of Christianity 
or not, are certainly not the parts of it which are essential to its 
saving power. ‘They have been solicitous to do something to- 
wards the staying of this plague. Some seven years since, this 
feeling led to repeated conferences between ministers of different 
denominations in London. The subject was then so far deli- 
berated upon, that it came under the consideration of the London 
Congregational Board, and found its way, through that channel, 
into our religious newspapers. But the experiment proved that 
the time for such a measure had not arrived. Still the idea 
remained with those who had mooted it, and three years since, 
another effort, more formal and comprehensive, was made in its 
favour. Meetings then held in London have been followed by 
others in Scotland, and the result was a conference, of great im- 

ortance, and interest, which took place in Liverpool in October 

t. It will be perceived, that these tendencies were evinced 
long before the debate in parliament on the Maynooth Bill; 
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that they had been acquiring strength from year to year, and 
were prompting thoughtful and devout men to the adoption of 
measures with a view to some mode of evangelical union—some 
mode of giving visibility to the essential unity known to be 
existing — omplel Christians, and of demonstrating 
that true catholic charity wherewith the Christianity common 
to them should ever be adorned. 

The conference at Liverpool to which we have referred, con- 
sisted of about two hundred persons, ministers and laymen. 
These persons represented nearly twenty different sections of 
the great protestant community, including lay and clerical mem- 
bers, from the established churches of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. They were mostly men of age and experience, chosen 
from the fatherhood of their different denominations. Not a 
few of them were men who had taken a conspicuous part in the 
theological and denominational controversies of the present 
century. They mingled thought and aspiration in devotional 
exercises from day to day. They discussed, in sitting after sit- 
ting, the question of the practicability of giving the proposed out- 
ward sign to the great fact of their essential agreement—their 

ement as men of one faith, as members of one brotherhood. 

e unmanly thought, that they were to seek union on this 
common ground, by shutting themselves up to a course of 
silence in future with regard to denominational differences, was 
not for a moment entertained. The unanimous decision was, 
that with regard to such differences every man must remain free 
as before. The question was not about union on the basis of 
any such compromise, but about union strictly without any such 
cost, the one point to be determined being—Have we sufficient 
Christian manhood, sufficient ripeness of judgment and affection 
to show that we are one, on the ground of our common 
Christianity, while we all adhere to our respective differences, 
and all retain our right to be as outspoken as ever in regard to 
those differences? It soon became clear, that no union of churches 
or systems would be possible ; and that the union, if realized at 
all, must be a union of persons, on the basis of certain common 
and essential points in F wate belief. Points of this nature 
were selected and unanimously approved, and on such a basis 
the proposed Evangelical Alliance was declared possible, expe- 
dient, and desirable. 

We speak deliberately, when we say, that we regard that 
meeting as presenting a more matured result of Christian judg- 
ment, and of Christian affection, than has been exhibited in the 
history of Christianity since the age of inspired teachers. We 
doubt much, if, since that age, the same amount of hallowed 
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intellect, and of sound theological learning, has ever been brought 
within the same compass; and we are confident that no such 
concentration has ever taken place in order to an exercise of 
charity so noble, so truly Christian. These men had come to- 
gether—with their grey hairs for the most part upon them—that 
they might pledge themselves to live in a real Christian-hearted 
friendship with each other—not by ceasing to remember the 
things in which they differed, but by resolving to bear duly in 
uiat the things in which they were agreed; not by abstaining 
from any one branch of legitimate controversy, but by purposing 
to conduct such controversy in the temper proper to everything 
Christian. The lesser things, in respect to which they were not 
of one mind, and the greater things, in respect to which they 
were of one mind, were equally before them ; and their healthy, 
their Christian deed was, not to subject the former to extinction 
for the sake of the latter, but to place the one in rational and 
scriptural subordination to the other. It was a deed which 
seemed to say, that the time had come in which Christians 
would show themselves men—agree like men—differ like men, 
and learn to put away childish things. It was a deed which be- 
came the fatherhood of our churches, and will hardly be sur- 
d, we think, by the leadership of the church in the times of 

er history which are still to come. We have been present at 
one public meeting connected with this object—the meeting in 
Manchester. It consisted of not less than six thousand ons, 
the great majority of whom were men: and viewed in volcom to 
its numbers, the parties composing it, its object, and the intelli- 
gence and temper with which that object was presented, urged, 
and responded to, it was a meeting, in our judgment, more 
honourable by far to modern Christianity than any which it has 
ever been our happiness to witness. Whatever may be the issue 
of this movement, nothing in the shape of failure or success will 
ever alter our estimate of the development of Christian mind 
and heart which has been conspicuous up to this point in its 


. The line of defence taken by some of the persons who decline 
to become at all parties to this confederation, is a little peculiar, 
and is to much the same effect as adopted by churchmen and 

dissenters. ‘The churchman says to the dissenter—cease to urge 

that plea of conscience which makes you a schismatic, and then 
union will be possible, because you will have attained to the 
ity which must precede peace. The dissenter, on the other 
d, says to the churchman, cease to urge your pretence about 

a state being atheistical which does not uphold an established 

church, and which makes you my oppressor, and then union 
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will be possible, for you will have attained to the light which 
must precede love. But what would these good Christians think 
were some one to describe them as saying, ‘ We are most willing 
* to be parties to union, but it must be when, and only when, 
‘ there shall be nothing left about which we may disagree. We 
‘have a great respect for conscience, but it is a respect that 
‘must be confined solely to our own conscience, and never 
‘extended to the conscience of others. We wish you to know 
* that we are really very desirous of union, and of visible union, 
* too, only it must be of a sort which shall cost us nothing, and 
‘in which our own watchwords and our own will shall be 
‘ ascendant, all-absorbing. We promise to be very forbearing, se 
‘soon as we shall learn that all things have come to an end 
* which may make any demand on our forbearance ; and will be- 
‘ come exemplars of unity, the moment unity shall be no longer 
‘ avoidable, and, in consequence, no longer a virtue.’ This may 
sound strangely enough, but if this be not the true, the common- 
sense rendering of the sort of objection to which we have re- 
ferred, we have erred in ct to it, after having done our very 
best to judge of it justly =a charitably. 

The grand fear, however, and a fear, we admit, not wholl 
without reason, is, that this Alliance, whatever may be soto | 
in its defence, is designed to bring about a surrender of truth 
for the sake of unity. At ent, it must suffice to say, that this 
is provided against, most distinetly and solemnly, in the consti- 
tution of the association. But we venture to remark, that even 
the word ‘ compromise’ has a good and a bad sense, and that it 
applies nowhere with more force than to the every-day conduct 
of certain parties, who never use it except as denoting something 
that should be loudly condemned. In fact, society is a web of 
Poe et from beginning to end. The profoundest thinkers 
in all ages have been the most submissive with regard to the 
thing intended by that term. Necessity has been laid upon 
them in this respect. Such men see the signs of weakness and 
misconception in a hundred forms, where duller heads see nothing 
of the kind. They soon cease to regard systems and — as 
being anything better than a mixture of wisdom and folly, of 
= and bad. This is the view they take of all the fruits of the 

uman intellect; whether relating to social questions, or to 
questions of religion. The constitution of legislatures, the ad- 
ministration of laws, church creeds, church politics, and the 
customs of nations and sects, all are before them as thi of 
this motley description. To resolve never to bear with anythi 
they disapprove for the sake of something they approve—that is, 
never to compromise, in a sense, the less for the sake of the 
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ater—would be to doom themselves to banishment from all 
ellowship with man. They see, at a glance, that society must 
cease to exist—that no one act of it could be performed were 
such a maxim to be consistently acted upon. Not only do the 
acts of our legislature become laws, notwithstanding the votes of 
hostile minorities, but numbers who vote in our majorities do so 
approving of what is done only in the main, and by no means 
together. Take, as an illustration, the Reform Bill,—did the 
men who passed that measure do so regarding it as perfect? The 
- pending measure on Free Trade,—is it all that the men who have 
given it their fervent support desired? Is it not manifest, that in 
all these matters, the battle is fought, not in the hope of obtaining 
the best thing ‘absolutely, but the best thing found to be ob- 
tainable.* 

If you pass from the secular to the religious, you find the 
same law everywhere commanding obedience. Among the 
many myriads of intelligent men who have professed their 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, has there ever been one man who 
could possibly have failed to see things in that book which he 
did not approve, which he would not himself have placed there ? 
Take, also, the church of Scotland—Are we to conceive of the 
mind of the clergy of that church as so moulded in servility, that 
nothing, until very recently, has ever presented itself in their 
creeds, their forms, or their proceedings, as being other, in their 
view, than the perfect—the infallible? Pass from our state 
churches to our voluntary churches; and are we to believe that 
the Secessionists in Scotland, and the Methodists in England, 
adhere to their respective systems, as being all that each man, in 
his conscience, could wish them to be? Or are we to regard our 
older dissenters as sustaining their particular schemes and S 
as being the perfection of beauty in the view of each man who 
extends to them his sustaining hand? Isit not certain that this 
cannot be the fact—that, in reference to religious systems as to 

. other systems, our choice in this world can never have respect 
to the perfect, but always to the more or less imperfect, and that 
our own system must be ours, not as consisting of absolute truth, 
but as coming, in our judgment, most nearly to the truth? To 


* Some writer, it seems, has ventured to class the question of church establish- 
ments among the ‘non-essentials’ of Christianity, and the word has been loudly 
censured, being understood in the sense of ‘ non-important.’ But will any man say 
that it is essential to our being Christians and being saved, that we should be the 
opponents of church establishments? Every consistent congregationalist holds his 
distinctive principle on that subject to be ‘important;’ but no such man, we pre- 
sume, ever dreamt of classing this principle among the ‘ essentials’ to the Christianity 
of a man’s character and hopes.| 
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suppose that Churchmen, Secessionists, Methodists, and Dissen- 
ters, act upon any other principle, would be to suppose them 
idiots ; and to suppose that they do all act om this principle, is to 
regard them as adjusting their respective systems upon a principle 
of compromise. t the conscience of each man become a law, 
and the conscience of the whole must become a nullity, and the 
existence of churches and of society must come to an end. Bear 
with nothing for the sake of unity, and unity in any sha 
must be impossible. We have too often seen men live to the 
indulgence of a narrow and selfish temper under the plea of con- 
science ; presuming, apparently, that to them it has pertained 
to be born with a conscience to which all other consciences 
should be subservient !* 

But why should the churchman be so tolerant of difference for 
the sake of concord within his own church; and why should the 
several bodies of nonconformists be so tolerant of the same evil 
in their respective communions for the same end, and the for- 
bearance which is so largely exercised within their own pale, be 
so little felt beyond it? ‘The candour, the Christian humility, 
the wise submission of the individual judgment to the general 
judgment — of the individual conscience, if you please, to the 
general conscience—which is necessary to the existence of 
these bodies as churches, is manifold greater than would be 
required to bring them all within such bonds as are proposed 
by the Evangelical Alliance. The basis of this union presents a 
much more simple form of protestantism than would satisfy any 
ecclesiastical baby as the plechecn of a church. The principle 
which would prevent the intersectional friendship of churches is 
one which, if acted upon in respect to the internal affairs of 
those churches, would be at once fatal to their existence. 

We may be sure, also, that not a few of those preferences in 


* We have heard that some of our speakers at recent denominational meetings 
have expressed themselves as delighted with the freedom they there felt in giving full 
expression to their distinctive opinions, and have made allusions to the different 
course which men are compelled to pursue in certain connexions where truth is 
gagged for the sake of union. But is there, then, something disreputable in the 
conduct of the Methodist who consents to show his friendly feeling towards the 
Independents without obtruding upon them either his Arminianism or his 
methodism ; or in the conduct of the Independent who consents to do the same thing 
towards the Methodists without obtruding upon them either his Calvinism or his 
Independency? Does the Baptist become deserving of censure when, as the con- 
dition of evincing his Christian affection towards other Christians, he consents, fora 
season, that his peculiar views concerning the ordinance of baptism shall be placed 
in abeyance? In a word, are we all a set of guilty compromisers, because in our 
meetings on the platform of the Bible Society we agree that our d inationali 


shall be as though it were not, and our common Christianity alone be dwelt 
upon? Oh when—when shall we become men, and see an end of one-sided 
declamation of this sort ! 
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religion which are often gravely ascribed to conscientious in- 
quiry are in reality little better than so many forms of prejudice— 
likings which have grown up from circumstances and accident. 
In a other way can we explain the fact that these preferences 
go together in groups, harnessed side by side, like cattle, in the 
manner so observable in religious creeds and customs? What is 
it that has so wedded episcopacy with the church-establishment 
principle in England; presbyterianism with a strong Calvinism 
in Scotland; Wesleyan methodism with Arminianism in all 
of the world; baptism as only to‘be administered to adults, with 
baptism as only to be administered by immersion ; or the principle 
which requires that every Christian church should be a self- 
vom A with the taste or humour which has allied it with 
such bareness and poverty in worship and observance? Let 
any man of the least logical discernment examine this matter, 
and he will find that the argument which proves the one thing 
in each of these cases, supplies no sort of evidence as to the 
other thing. Nevertheless, both go together, as though the same 
reasoning tended infallibly to establish both. It would be easy 
to expand this topic, but we have touched upon it thus far simply 
that we might suggest the appropriateness of moderation and 
modesty in our gs about Saaniaatiendl differences, seein 
how little there is in those differences that can be regarde 
as the fruit of the slightest degree of independent thinking— 
as the fruit, in fact, of anything much above our horn-book 
learning. Men choose their systems under the influence of cir- 
cumstances ; or, at best, because there is some things in them which 
they learn really to approve, and they take the adjuncts which 
sf never would have chosen, for the sake of the other things 
with which they happen to be connected, and which they 
honestly prefer. For our own part, we see not how any man of 
sense can avoid doing many things, in the social exercises of 
religion, which he does not believe to be in accordance with the 
mind of Christ. He may believe that these things are such 
as Christ might dear with, were he again on the earth; but no 
human authority would suffice to convince him that the author of 
Christianity could approve of them. Sure we are, that our own 
conscience has been thus submissive to the conscience of others, 
in a multitude of things, from our youth upwards, and we never 
expect it to be otherwise. 
ut while we reason thus on the side of the general purpose 
of the intended Evangelical Alliance, it may be well to state that 
the project is one with which we have not ourselves had much 
to do, and with which we are not likely to be much occupied. 
Indeed, we must confess that we share considerably in the mis- 
givings of many in regard to the ultimat2 basis of this union; 
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and still more in regard to the ‘ objects’ to which it may com- 
mit itself, should it ever become fully organized. On one point 
we see enough to warrant us in speaking clearly and decidedly— 
the Evangelical Alliance must be no organized intolerance. Its 
aspect with regard to religious parties a are not of it, and with 
ard to society generally, must be that of an indubitable libe- 
mality and fairness. Its zeal in reference to the religion of the 
gospel, must be everywhere in harmony with the morality of the 
gospel—with the great maxim, ‘ whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them.’ It must not 
owe its existence to forbearance within, in order that it may 
direct a more concentrated virulence against those who are with- 
out. Were the combination to partake of such a spirit, it could 
not fail to become the signal shame and calamity of the religion 
which it is expected to serve and honour. The general press of 
the country, and the general feeling of society, would justly unite 
in fixing their stigma upon it. The ground taken must not only 
be religiously good, it must be morally good—bespeaking that 
deep reverence of ‘ the things which are equal,’ the obligations 
of which are anterior even to the authority of the gospel. Sad 
will be the fate of any party, or of any combination of parties, 
who shall venture to confront the spirit of our times on any other 
ground. Holding this position, however, good men may set all 
the might or ribaldry of their enemies at defiance, while to desert 
this ground would be to expose themselves to,certain discomfiture 
and loss. Men who cannot thus combine had better abstain 
from all combination. In Prussia, an arbitrary government has 
been pleased to bestow its patronage and favour on evangelical 
religion, and the professors of that religion have shown some 
willingness to be so distinguished. But what is the result? A 
feeling of suspicion and resentment among the most influential 
classes of the continent, which is likely to prove more adverse to 
what they are pleased to call ‘ pietism,’ than all other causes taken 
together. Here our motto must be—Be just, and fear not. 

So strong is our conviction in this respect, that we look with 
considerable apprehension to the ‘objects’ which the Alliance 
may be disposed to take up. Such an organization must be too 
vast, and must be constituted of elements much too diverse, to 
be competent to much practical action. There will be sharp war 
during the present century, between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism; and a still hotter conflict, so far as ds the educated 
classes, between Revealed Religion and the Literary Pantheism 
which is now everywhere taking hold on the literature of Europe. 
But the Evangelical Alliance will not be the power to grapple 
with these evils. Churchmen and dissenters are not agreed as 
to the true grounds of controversy with the church of Rome. 
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In both connexions, also, the difference between the educated 
and the uneducated is such as must prevent their seeing alike as 
to what should be conceded, and what should be denied, in re- 
spect to the infidel, or the semi-infidel theories of the age. Such 
labours may be better left to smaller and less responsible — 
zations, al best of all to that spirit of private enterprise which, on 
uestions of this nature, rarely fails of being equal to the demand. 
such subjects as we have mentioned, even the speech-making 
of the Alliance would be likely, we fear, to do more harm than 
co ; and to its publications, in relation to such topics, we should 
ook with a most painful distrust.* 

But it will be asked—If the projected association may not take 
up such matters, for what end is so extended an organization to 
exist? What other objects less beset with difficulty may be 
called into existence we leave to the future; but, in the mean- 
time, we think the Alliance would perform no mean office, if it 
should only serve to give note, from time to time, to the world, 


* Even our separate denominations have scarcely anything of a central represen- 
tation from our periodical press. Men of every connexion see publications issued, 
purporting to be from their party, of which they by no means approve. None of 
our religious parties will be the snug uniform coteries in the future they have been 
in the past. All will have their differences of opinion, and organs through which 
those differences will find utterance. Church-of-Englandism has its mouth-pieces 
of all sorts, from its Gathercoles upwards ; and the sober churchman, knowing that 
his own views are not without fair representation, does not fret himself because 
things take this course. Affairs have nearly reached the same point with Noncon- 
formists. Our newspapers and periodical publications are nearly all private pro- 
panty. and what they say is entitled to just as much consideration as the opinions 
of their editors or proprietors, or of the aw whom they are understood to 
represent, — be supposed to be worth. If Nonconformists are displeased with 
any portion of their own press, their only remedy is, to refuse their support to the 
undeserving, and to extend it freely to the deserving. But so long as they have 3 
fair representation of their own views, we would respectfully counsel them to cease 
from being troubled because there are journals very offensive to their taste which 
claim a place among the organs of Nonconformity. Dissenterism, like Churchism, 
is becoming increasingly a many-coloured business, and as it becomes stronger, the 
strength of its diversified elements will be more perceptible in the complexion of 
our periodical press. In self-defence, we must say that the somewhat narrowed 
position which we thus presume to assign to others, is all that we claim for our- 
selves. So yh a journal of this description exists, its existence may be taken 
as proof that it has a constituency approving it, and a constituency having a right 
to be heard on our public questions. We have our principles, we avow them, and 
we have a constituency sustaining us in the avowal of them—this is the beginning 
and the ending of our authority. 

The only exception to this state of things among Dissenters is in the case of the 
Christian Witness and the Christian’s Penny Magazine, which are published ‘ under 
the Sanction of the Congregational Union of England and Wales ;’ and this ex- 
ception we feel compelled to regard as a mistake. Every man acquainted with the 
populous districts of our country, and observant of what is passing there, must have 
seen reason enough to deplore the attempts which are made to supply the masses 
of the people with a cheap literature of a frivolous and mischievous description; 
and the duty of endeavouring to substitute something better in the place of this 
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of the essential unity which subsists between all evangelical pro- 
testants ; and if, in place of being itself a great antagonist power, 
the effect of its great periodical gatherings should be everywhere 
felt as that of a highly Christianized influence, giving a chastened 
and honourable bearing to such power wherever legitimately put 
forth. That this is not too much to expect may be inferred from 
the fact, that not a few among the most zealous adherents to 
this movement, are men who have been among the most promi- 
nent in recent controversies. Nor is there any necessary incon- 
sistency in their so being. ‘The very state of mind which dis- 
ses a man to do battle for denominational truth, may dispose 
im to do a heartfelt homage, as occasion shall offer, to the more 
general truth which is of higher import. The zealous disputant, 
and the zealous unionist, may be very honestly united. The same 
characteristic sympathy with what is true may conduce to both 
results. Nor is there anything, perhaps, in a little noisy vanity, 
that should expose a man to strong censure, more than in that 
selfish phlegm, or that snug worship of a worldly respectability, 


trash and poison is a matter about which such men have long ceased to need 
enlightenment. Bat it is natural to ask—is it to the grave deliberate body known 
the name of the ‘Congregational Union of England and Wales,’ that we should 
look for this desideratum? Is it desirable that the ‘sanction’ of that assembly 
should go forth affixed to all that may be ever proper as belonging to such a litera- 
ture? With regard, also, to our current controversies,—if the whole range of them 
is to be taken up in such publications, nothing can be more clear to us than that the 
Union is not the body from which works of that nature should emanate. Congre- 
gationalists are so divided in judgment, not about the principles which are in de- 
bate concerning church matters, but as to the place that should be assigned to 
controversy respecting them, and the mode and temper in which that controve' 
should be conducted, that place the editorship of these publications in what Seni 
you may, the harm resulting is likely to be greater than the good. Let the editor- 
ship be in the hands of an extreme dissenter, and then moderate dissenters through 
the whole kingdom will feel themselves committed and aggrieved. Let the editor 
be a moderate dissenter, and then the feeling of disaffection is merely removed 
from one side to the other. Search for a man who shall not seem to belong either 
to the extremes or the moderates, and you will then, probably, be repaid by the 
grumbling of both. We wish it to be understood, that we mean nothing unfriendly 
towards any man in these observations, but our conviction is, after the most 
Christian attention we could bestow on the subject, that the best course for all parties 
would be that the Union should relinquish these publications into the hands of their 
present editor, to be conducted in future solely on his own responsibility. In our 
humble judgment, anything short of this course will be pregnant with the most 
serious mischief to the interests of the Union, and of the denomination at present 
so largely represented by it; it being inseparable from the present course, that a 
large proportion of the independent body should stand committed on many public 
questions, in a manner inconsistent with their principles. 

With regard to the cry which has been raised against the Union on this subject, 
we must be allowed to suggest to our zealous friends of the Alliance, that, accord- 
ing to the basis of their proposed association, they have no more to do with a Con- 
gregational Union which is supposed to do wrong, than with a Church of England 
which is supposed todo wrong. Their vocation, as the friends of Christian Union, 
is, not to become correctors of public bodies or of systems, but simply to receive 
all good men who are willing to be of their fellowship. 
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which is not less observable, pe , in his censors. In no 
respect could the influence of the Alliance be more wholesome 
than in showing that the bitterness.of the odium theologicum is 
abating, and that whatever may be the spirit evinced by political 
or literary disputants, the men who hold an evangelical creed are 
men who know how to debate their differences so as not to pre- 
vent their honest association on the basis of their common truth, 
It may prove that the distinguished men who have proceeded 
thus far on this question, are in advance in this respect of their 
different communities; but however this may be, we repeat— 
the idea is a noble one—it implies good, it has done good, and 
it promises 
e had written thus far some two months since, and before 
we had seen the pamphlet published by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. With much of his lordship’s argument we fully 2 age 
We have stated that we think it impossible that such a body as 
the Evangelical Alliance should become occupied with measures 
either to defend or diffuse even the principles in regard to which 
the persons now constituting it profess to be agreed, without 
placing a large number of its members in circumstances to 
el that they are committed to many things not in accordance 
with their judgment or conscience. This argument Dr. Whately 
has d with much force, and it is a valid argument for 
restricting the Alliance, both in respect to means and ends, to 
points which shall be very simple, leaving as little room as 
sible for any man to be in doubt whether the good of the associ- 
ation does not greatly outweigh the measure of evil always inci- 
dent to such proceedings. But the argument of his lordship 
does not halt at this point. If his reasoning be carried out con- 
sistently, it must put an end to all voluntary association for reli- 
= objects, except such as shall have been formally approved 
y the authority of the church to which, as individuals, we may 
n to belo Of persons entering into such ‘ extraneous 
combinations independently of their own church authorities,’ his 
lordship says, ‘ supposing even that the opinions they were 
* endeavouring to uphold were ever so sound, still their pro- 
* cedure, as a party, deserves to be condemned as schismatical, 
in discarding the legitimate authority of their own church, and 
* setting up and appealing to the extraneous authority of their 
* own self-constituted body.’ One answer to this objection is 
obvious—the Evangelical Alliance is not intended to partake of 
the name or nature of a church. But this does not avail us 
much, for his grace immediately replies, ‘so much the worse. 
‘ It is then an ‘ imperium in imperio,’ a self-constituted associa- 
‘ tion, acting, in religious matters, independently of the authority 
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‘ of the church or churches, whose authority they do profess to be 
¢ subject to ;’ and this his lordship r as ‘ plainly schismatical.’ 
It is aiming at a church object without a due church sanction, 
and that is schism. 

We a the publication of such opinions from such 
a quarter. We cannot regard them as in good keeping with the 
acuteness or the liberality of Dr. Whately. On this principle 
the Church Missionary Society has always been, and still is, a 
schismatic body—the church of land, as such, being no 
party to it, and clergymen whose diocesans loath it, being, 
nevertheless, among its most zealous supporters. All volunt 
combinations with a view to religious objects, such as the distri- 
bution of bibles and other religious books, instructing the igno- 
rant, educating the young, diffusing church principles, or dissent- 
ing principles—all on this ground are only so many forms of 
po Ag his is a sorry argument, and work it who may, it will 
yield them but a very sorry return. It will be in vain to attempt 
to distinguish between such organizations as we have referred to 
and the Besingpelicad Alliance—they must all fall under the same 
category. The Religious Knowledge Society has usurped the 
name and office of the Church of England; for in the judgment 
of every good churchman the Church of England is itself the 
thing which that name denotes. In like manner, the Anti-State 
Church Association has usurped the name and office of our dis- 
senting churches, for in the judgment of every true dissenter 
every such church is itself the thing which that name denotes. 
Thus, upon this principle, God’s ordinance—the church—has 
everywhere been am aside, and a new and false authority thrust 
into its room! Every man who would not incur the awful guilt 
of schism, must consent, in future, to be either priest-ridden or 
church-ridden. The dissenter may boast of exemption from the 
former, but alas for him if he is to fall a victim after this manner 
to the latter. In this case he must not be capable of knowing 
anything or of doing anything in relation to church objects, 
“ as prescription shall be given him in the shape of church 

ers. 

Two causes appear to have contributed to his lordship’s 
strange conclusion on this subject: first, a feeling of alarm—and 
one much stronger, we think, than the case requires—awakened 
by looking at the history of the Tractarian combination, in which 
men were led on from point to point until they had involved 
themselves and others in irreparable evils; and second, the 
assumption that what the Tractarian organization has been in 
these respects, the Evangelical Alliance must become. It is only 
on these strong assumptions that the long quotation appended 
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to his lordship’s letter, upon the dangers incident to spirit, 
has the least application to the subject. Let it appear that the 
Alliance is to embody the use and not the abuse of party spirit, 
and the passage loses all pertinence. 

But have our prelates or our churches a right to put this con- 
straint on the liberty of individual Christians? We are satisfied 
that neither the gospel nor the law of the land has given them 
such power. So far as regards the authority of scripture we 
may remark, that churchmen have long had their reasons for 
interpreting the word schism as denoting a separation from visible 
ecclesiastical unity; but in the New Testament the schismatic is 
the professed Christian who has become alienated in spirit from 
his brethren, not the man pursuing a course of separate Christian 
action on some non-essential matter from a conscientious motive. 
We are sorry to find even Dr. Whately using the term in its 
most false and vicious acceptance. Instead of admitting his 
lordship’s application of the word in this case, we must say 
that we see immensely more of the spirit of schism in the 
policy which would doom all the different sections of the 
universal church to a state of — non-intercourse, than in 
that policy which aims to bring them into a condition to evince 
their oneness of Christian affection on the ground of their 
common truth, while retaining their diversities of judgment in 
respect to their distinctive truth. But not in this light does 
the thing present itself to the cage of Dublin. ‘When a 
* portion of the members of our church,’ he writes, ‘ shall have 
‘ been for some time combined, apart from the rest, with portions 
‘of other religious communities, consulting and acting with 
* them in the course of certain religious views, all the members 
* of the ‘ Alliance’ will, gradually, and not very slowly, transfer 
‘nearly all their feelings of loyal attachment from their own 
‘church to that which will have become virtually a new self- 
* constituted church.’ In this passage it is assumed that the 
proposed Evangelical Alliance will be a sort of church, and that, 
as such, it is intended to be more antagonistic and aggressive in 
respect to existing forms of error in religion than the particular 
churches to which its respective members belong. But what if 
both these assumptions should be mistakes? What if it should 
prove that the object of the Alliance is not so much to set forth 
anything new, as to give form and visibility to the spirit of 
catholic unity already subsisting in relation to the old? Should 
it be thus found that his lordship’s leading idea with regard to 
the Alliance is a misconception, and should the union prove to 
be as definite and limited, both in its end and means, as we have 
ventured to maintain it must be if it is to prosper, perhaps in 
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that case we may find Dr. Whately not unwilling to re-consider . 


his present judgment. Sure we are that the ground which he 
has taken with regard to the nature of schism is untenable, and 
- fraught with consequences of the most mischievous description. 
For our own part, we do not scruple to say that we have ever 
cherished a stronger ‘attachment’ to the Christianity which 
is common to the universal church, than to the sectional differ- 
ences which belong to any separate church. We doubt not that 
this is the feeling of Dr. Whately, though from some unhappy 
cause he has adopted language, and pursued a course, on this sub- 
ject, which could be proper only in a man who does not so feel. 
Every man who is not a —- party man in the bad 
sense pointed out by Dr. Whately—must feel, as we profess to 
do; and we cannot but account it of moment, that this feeling 
should have demonstration, and in such a form as to put dis- 
countenance on that religious zeal which degenerates into mere 
bigotry, and on that party spirit which becomes mere partizan- 


ship. 

But Dr. Whately has not only made his way to the strange 
conclusion that we can none of us be good Evangelical- Alliance 
men, and at the same time be good churchmen or good dis- 
senters ; but that our sectarian sympathies may not be in danger 
of suffering any abatement, through the influence of this new 
project, his lordship has proceeded so far in this pamphlet as to 
intimate to his clergy that it is his wish that they should abstain 
from all connexion with it, their so doing after such intimation 
being no more than part of the obedience due to his authority— 
and since the appearance of this publication, his lordship has 
sent forth a ‘ monition’ to his curates, threatening them with the 
loss of their licences if they are found heedless of this intimation ! 
This is a melancholy business. 

But Dr. Whately should know that these are not the times in 
which to indulge in such exercises of episcopal authority. Sure 
we are that there is not a nonconformist minister through the 
length and breadth of these nations who will become aware of 
what his lordship has done in this matter without feeling in no 
small measure grateful, that he has a liberty with which no man, 
no body of men, may thus interfere! The evangelical clergy, 
both in England and Ireland, have been a wonderfully passive 
race for many long years—so passive that they have been allow- 
ing their reputation, their power, nearly everything valuable, to 
slip away from them in a manner which we feel to have been 
very humiliating both to them and to us. But even upon these 
men the yoke may become too heavy to be borne. ‘The pent-u 
sense of wrong may some day break out, and may spread itself 
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with a rapidity and a violence proportioned to the restraint which 
had previously been laid upon it. History has presented lessons 
of this sort, a wide-spread disruption becoming suddenly visible, 
where nothing other than the old routine of quietude and sub- 
mission had been expected. But it is not in Dr. Whately that 
we have expected to see illustration of this short-sighted policy ; 
he has not been deemed a narrow, restless, meddling soul, like 
that ‘little great man’ of Canterbury, who, in his passion for 
the mint and cumin of his vocation, kindled a war in Scot- 
land some two centuries since, and paid the penalty of doing so ; 
nor can his lordship be at all bend to our blustering pamph- 
leteer of the far west; on the contrary, he has the reputation 
of being an unselfish, large-minded, large-hearted man, of whom 
we rarely think without some fresh feeling of delight. Judge, 
then, of our surprise and pain, on finding such a man pursuing 
such acourse! In the present stage of this affair we do not say 
a hundredth part of what we feel prompted to utter. 

But the fault is not so much that of Dr. Whately, as of the 
system with which he happens to be connected. Our prelates 
have their place with peers, and in the manner of peers they are 
far removed from wholesome contact with the bulk of the people 
among whom they dwell. In church and state, pheeh a 0 
the men who know the least of what England is made of, are the 
men of the greatest station. Our peers, for the most part, know 
little of the people of these realms, and our bishops know in 
reality as little of the churches which flourish in these lands by 
the side of their own. Hence it too often happens among us, 
that power is the greatest, where there is the least competency 
to put it into wise requisition. Does even Dr. Whately know 
that the majority of the people of the united kingdom are not 
of his own church? Does he know, also, that among these people 
are multitudes who, from various motives, good and bad, are at 
this moment intent on the destruction of his church as a state- 
establishment, and who to-morrow would gladly band together 
the larger half of the empire in a struggle never to be relin- 
quished or suspended until the wealthy and haughty hierarchies 
of England and Ireland are wholly separated aed their con- 
nexion with the state, and reduced in all things to the level of 
the other sects? Does he know that the greater and the more 
moderate portion of these dissidents are comparatively inactive 
on this subject, only in the hope that time and circumstances 
may contribute to some better temper on the part of churchmen, 
and tend to a more peaceful issue of our present controversies ? 
And does he sufficiently consider what may follow if the present 
deliberate and formal effort towards something like conciliation 
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is to be thus ungenerously repelled, and if all these parties should 
at length become one leagued force, through England and Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland, bent on the overthrow of a proud and 
exclusive church, which having defied all attempts to ameliorate 
it, can deserve nothing better than to be destroyed? It will be 
no marvel to us, if matters should work denauiliees into a sha 
of this sort, before the present generation has done its work. We 
have not been disposed to do anything to precipitate a strife so 
perilous, but if come it must, we shall not perhaps acquit our- 
selves with the less steadiness of purpose, as we remember that 
the struggle in such a form was not of our own seeking. 

With regard to the Alliance, if it should be found, that, for the 
present at least, it must consist mostly of nonconformists, we trust 
that the parties with whom it has originated will show that they 
are not to be diverted from their object by this fact. The ground 
which will be taken against them by their opponents, of all sorts, 
is sufficiently indicated. To attempt much will be to encircle 
themselves with the dangers we have been so free as to point out, 
and they must expect to see those dangers magnified and dis- 
torted in every possible way by their opponents. To attempt 
little will be to find themselves gazed upon with wonder and 
pity, as having made so much ado about so small an affair! In 
either case the foregone conclusion is the same—the thing should 
not be allowed to live. Good men—poor purblind souls as they 
are !—should not be suffered to commit themselves to anything 
half so mischievous as this project would be in the first form, 
nor to anything half so puerile as it would be in the second 
form. The friends of the Alliance will no doubt estimate this 
policy at its proper value, and will exercise their best judgment 
in making their choice between the horns of the dilemma 
which is thus prepared for them. Hitherto, happily, all that 
has been done is merely precautionary and suggestive, and the 
expected aggregate meeting in August will be at full liberty to 
profit by the strictures of friends and foes in giving to the 
association its ultimate form and object. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON ‘KOSMOS.’ 


The Nebule.—Since the article on Kosmos was put to press, an 
announcement has been made, which renders it in the highest degree 
probable that all of that class of appearances in the heavens which 
have been known by the name of nebulw, and which we have repre- 
sented as anomalvus in many of their features, are not so; that the 
so-called nebulez have no existence whatever. We were aware, at the 
time of writing, that some of the faint spots included under that 
name, had, on examination by the powerful telescope constructed by 
Lord Rosse, assumed an appearance which proved them to be vast 
clusters or firmaments of stars; had been, as it is called, resolved, or 
had put on the resolvable aspect. But those which, up to that time, 
had been examined, were almost entirely such as, lying on the furthest 
confines to which former instruments had penetrated, might have been 
in very many cases expected to prove not true nebule, but very 
remote clusters; while others seemed at that time to defy resolution. 
It is now, however, announced that the great nebule in Orion, which 
is visible to the naked eye, and which retained the same aspect of a 
faint, diffused, irresolvable haze to Herschel’s large reflector, has, when 
subjected to the still higher power of this searcher of the heavens, dis- 
tinctly presented itself as a firmament of stars. And the resolution 
of this most decided of all the nebul leaves very little probability that 
any other will be found to resist the powers of this instrument; that, in 
short, any such diffusion of unaggregated or aggregating matter as was 
defined by the name nebule exists in the heavens. 

The existence of these bodies has never before been doubted ; 
though many rejected the hypothesis as to a formative process through 
which the heavenly orbs had passed, which had been founded on their 
existence and appearances; and others, while willing to give the 
hypothesis all the consideration due to it, as in the circumstances a 
most probable speculation, protested against the unwarrantable use 
which was being made of it as a proven generalization. It is 
searcely necessary to add, that the whole speculation now falls to the 
ground; that, at least, whatever be the abstractive probabilities in 
favour of its truth, inductive evidence for it can no longer be shown. 
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CRITICISMS ON BOOKS 


AND 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Petrie on the Round Towers of Ireland. | 28. The Novitiate. 

2. Cary’s Lives of English Poets. | 29. Letters of Schiller and Goethe. 

3. —— Early French Poets. , 80. Jamaica Enslaved and Free. 

4. Letters of Sir Philip Sidney and Languet. | 31. Anti-state-church Tracts. 

5. Patterson on I. Thessalonians. | 32. Headley’s Letters from Italy. 

6. Timpson’s British Female Biography. 33. The Physical Atlas. 

7. Walford’s Cure Romane. 34. Fisher’s Scripture Engravings. 

8. Tytler’s Elements of History. By Turner. | 35. Morals of Popular Elections. 

9. Alleine’s Heart-Work. 36. Protestants and Puritans. By W. Bevan. 
10. The Retrospect. No. 1. 37. Railway Workmen. 
11. Bohn’s Standard Library. 38. D’Aubigné’s Voice of the Church. 
12. Hebrew Martyrs—Emmaus. 39. Exhibitions of Man’s Enmity to God. 


13. The Presence of the Spirit. By G. Hall.| 40. Life of Sylvester Larned. 
14. Drummond’s First Steps in Anatomy. 41. Protection to Home Industry. 


15. The Talents. By R. W. Dale. 42. Sketches in Poetry. By E. L. B. 
16. Fulcher’s Village Paupers. 43. Gray’s Logic. 

17. The Young Instructed. 44. Bruce’s Geography. 

18. Glimpses of the Dark Ages. 45. The Island Queen. 

19. The Folly of Going to Rome, &c. 46. Manual of Natural Philosophy. 
20. Cheever’s Lectures. 47. Simson’s Euclid. By Potts. 

21. Bishop Hall’s Devotional Works. 48. Chillon. By G. L. Wylliams. 
22. Journal of an African Cruiser. 49. Temper and Temperament. 

23. The English Woman’s Library. 50. English Hexapla. 

24. Hymns and Poems. By G. Edmeston.’ | 51. Cobbin’s Hand-Book. 

25. Todd’s Simple Sketches. 52. Attraction of the Cross. 

26. James’s Pastoral Addresses. 53. The Deceased Pastor Remembered. 
27. Big Able with Little Manhattan. 54. Prisons and Prisoners. 


I. The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo-Norman 
Invasion, comprising an Essay on the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland, which obtained the Gold Medal and Prize of the 
Royal Irish Academy. By Georce Perris, R.H.A., V.P.R.G. A. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 525. Second Edition, 1845. Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 


Many winters have passed since we first read of those distant centuries, when, 
amidst the gloom and crush attendant on the fall of the Roman empire, Ireland 
became at once an asylum and a seminary to many a scholar from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the shores of Saxon Britain. Our young imagina- 
tion often endeavoured to picture the rude college halls of Hibernia in those 
times, her barefooted professors, and the groups of roughly-clad learners who 
sat about them, youth seeking wisdom through almost the only channel whence 
it could then be obtained—from the lips of age. The portly and costly volume 
before us treats of this interesting subject, presenting a critical and historical 
account, not only of the Round Towers, but of the Christian architecture of 
Treland generally previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion, and much informa- 
tion of a general nature relating to that early and obscure period in Irish his- 


tory. 

The first part consists of four sections, in which the different theories of the 
learned respecting the origin of the Round Towers are discussed—some having 
regarded them as of Danish origin, others, as Phoenician ; some, as constructed 
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by ns, and for pagan uses, others, as the work of Christians, and as de- 
signed for Christian uses. Mr. Petrie is of the latter opinion, and the second 
part of his work, on the ‘True Origin and Use of the Round Towers,’ is 
intended to establish this view. The subject is illustrated by more than two 
hundred and fifty engravings, not elaborate, but sufficiently finished for their 
purpose. Another volume is to be published, and the work, when completed, 
will supply what has long been a great want in the history of Christian civili- 
zation. Dr. Johnson, touching on this subject in a letter to Mr. Charles 
O’Conor, says: ‘Dr. Leland begins his history too late: the ages which de- 
serve an exact inquiry are those, for such there were, when Ireland was the 
school of the West, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature. If you 
would give a history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation, from its conversion 
to Christianity to the invasion om England, you would amplify knowledge 
with new views and new objects. Set about it, therefore, if you can ; do what 
you can easily do, without anxious exactness. Lay the foundation, and leave 
the superstructure to posterity.’ Mr. Petrie’s volumes will not be the history 
intended by Dr. Johnson, but they will serve as an invaluable precursor and 
auxiliary to such a work. The whole subject is one of the many to which we 
hope to invite the attention of our readers in due time; at present it must suffice 
to say of this volume, that we regard it as entitled to a place in every public 
library in the three kingdoms, and that no antiquary or historian accustomed 
to purchase such works should be without it. 


II. Lives of the English Poets, from Johnson to Kirke White, designed as a 
continuation of Johnson's Lives. By the late Henry Francis Cary, 
M.A. Translator of Dante. 12mo, pp. 419. Bohn, London, 1846. 


These lives were published in the London Magazine, somewhat more than 
twenty years since, and are now republished by the son of the author. As 
short magazine-sketches they do not, of course, add much to our knowledge, 
but rte they present a pleasant and instructive volume, containing many 
just observations on men, and much sound criticism on books. Strange to say, 
the author, clergyman though he was, never evinces such shallowness, such an 
utter want of heart, as when he touches upon religion. When will poets learn 
to see that religion is the sublimest form of poetry—the very inspiration of it ? 


Ill. The Early French Poets, a series of Notices and Translations, by the 
late Rev. oor Francis Cary, M.A., Translator of Dante. ith 
an Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry, by his Son, the 
Rev. Henry Cary, A.M. Worcester College, Oxtord. 12mo, pp. 
lxiv. 279. Bohn, London, 1846. 


There is much more information to the English reader in this volume than 
in the preceding. The ‘ Introductory Sketch’ has added greatly to its value ; 
indeed, we do not know where, in our language, so much knowledge on the 
same subject may be found within the same limits. The lives are not more 
than twenty-three in number, but the Introduction supplies deficiencies, and 
the volume furnishes a spirited description of the progress of French litera- 
ture from the twelfth century to the approach of the age of Louis XIV.; and 


many interesting references to the state of literature in our own country during 
that interval. 


IV. The ate, geo“ of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet. Now 

; first Collected and Translated from the Latin, with Notes and a Memoir, 

by Sruart A. Pears, M.A., Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. 8vo, pp. Ixxxii. 
231. 


Hubert Languet was a native of Burgundy. He was educated in Italy, 
but he escaped the enchanted ground a sound protestant, spent three years at 
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Wittemberg in the company of Melancthon, and was subsequently employed 
on many embassies by the different protestant princes of Germany. He was one 
of the most learned, and, so far as Europe was concerned, one of the most 
travelled men of his day. There was little of the heroic in his temper, and his 
habits as a diplomatist appear to have confirmed his natural tendency to calcu- 
lation and caution ; but he was a man of sincere profession, a close observer of 
men, and a fair specimen of the half-priest half-statesman which went in those 
times to constitute the able ambassador. He was in Paris in 1572, the year of 
the Bartholomew massacre. He was then in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and he there became acquainted with Sir Philip Sidney, who, in his eighteenth 
year, was entering on that round of continental travel which in that age formed 
a part of the education of all persons of his rank. From this time a consider- 
able correspondence was kept up between Languet and Sidney. The letters 
by Languet in this collection are ninety-six innumber. The letters of Sidney 
were supposed to be wholly lost, but of these, seventeen have been discovered 
very recently, and fourteen of this latter number are printed for the first time 
in this volume. Mr. Pears has translated Languet’s letters from the original 
Latin, and beside furnishing an interesting memoir of Sidney, has discharged 
the duties of editor with much taste and judgment. The book abounds in 
instructive intimations with regard to the Elizabethan period of English and 
European history. 


V. A Brief Commentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. By the Rev. Avexanper S. Parterson. 24mo, pp. 126. 
Clarke, Edinburgh, 1846. 


Mr. Patterson's exposition of this interesting Epistle is brief, clear, and 
judicious ; sound in its theology, and devotional in its spirit; not so lengthy 
as to become dull, nor so short as to be unsatisfactory. 


VI. British Female Biography, being Select Memoirs of Pious Ladies, in 
various ranks of Public and Private Life. By the Rev. Tuomas Timpson. 
12mo, pp. 388. Aylott and Jones, London, 1846. 


This volume contains fifty-five memoirs, and promises to be the most popular 
of Mr. Timpson’s productions. The author has aimed to produce a book that 
might be useful to Christian families, and adapted to schools, and we can cordially 
commend the work as suited to its purpose. It is not a work of erudition, nor 
of fine writing, nor is it in Mr. Timpson’s manner to be very discriminating 
where discrimination might require him to say unpalatable things; but while 
his feelings dispose him to dwell upon the praiseworthy, and sometimes, per- 
haps, prevent his telling the whole truth, his judgment generally saves him 
from inaccuracy. Mrs. Hannah More, for example, was all that our author 
reports her to have been, but she was withal a narrow soul on religious matters, 
and that he has not told us. The volume, however, is interesting throughout, 
and adapted to be useful, and we should be happy to see it find a place in the 
school and vestry library, and in many of our families. 


VII. Cure Romane. Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Revised 
Translation. By W. Watrorp, Prof. Emerit. 12mo, pp. 268. Jack- 
son and Walford, London, 1846. 


This is a small book on a large theme, but we have never read a commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans in which we have found so much to approve and 
so little to which to object. The plan of the work is exceedingly simple and 
unpretending, and in these times, when it is so much the custom to overlay 
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subjects of this nature with the most useless displays of erudition, it is quite 
refreshing to meet with a work presenting so much of the results of learning 
and study with so little of pedantry. 


VII. Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern, to which are 

added a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geography, and a 
Table of Chronology. By Atexanper Fraser Tytter. A New 
Edition, with considerable Additions to the Author’s Texts, numerous 
Notes, and a Continuation from the Revolution in 1688 to the Present 
Time. Edited by the Rev. Brannon Turner, A.M. 12mo, pp. 684. 
Adam Scott, London, 1846. 


The additions inserted in the text of Tytler in this volume are marked with 
brackets and asterisks, and, with the continuation, form considerably more than 
a fourth of the volume. Of the original work we cannot speak favourably. It 
was from the first shallow and conventional, and has long been very far below 
the level of our historical knowledge. It came into use in education when 
there was nothing better of its kind, and when the great care of parents and 
teachers was to use books that would not endanger the thinking power by 
ae it too much into action—books, in a word, that would be safe. Mr. 

urner has enhanced the value of the work considerably, and might have pro- 
duced a better book himself. 


IX. Instructions about Heart-work ; and a Companion for Prayer. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp ALLEINE, some time Rector of Batcombe, Somerset. 
Revised and corrected, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by the 
Rev Joun Stamp. 12mo, pp. 340. Mason, London, 1846. 


The author of this work was a puritan and nonconformist minister, born in 
1611, and died in 1681. The treatise is in the best manner of puritan authorship, 
full of pith and piety. It, of course, has the faults of such authorship, multi- 
plied divisions and subdivisions, and much quaintness of style, but we every- 
where trace the signs of a keen intellect, and of a warm, devout heart, and its 
short, gripping, and graphic sentences tell with singular effect. 


X. The Retrospect, No.1. Being an Inquiry into the Fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy during the last Twenty Years ; ule also how far the Church is thereby 
furnished with any good grounds for expecting the instant coming of the 
Lord. WithaChart. 8vo, pp. 66. Painter, London, 1845. 
This is a well-written pamphlet, but the sobriety, accuracy, and occasional 
vigour of the style, stand in singular contrast with the dreamy and illogical 
nature of the matter. The writer accounts the preaching which aims chiefly 
at the saving of men’s souls as ‘low and meagre,’ and describes it as ending in 
a ‘sickly sentimentality.’ ‘To find the great truths, the sublime things of 
revealed religion, it seems, we must learn to read the destiny of nations and of 
the church in the pages of unfulfilled prophecy. If there be an arch-enemy 
about the pathway of mortals, we know of nothing more probable than that he 
should attempt to ensnare a certain order of minds by a trap of this sort. 


XI. The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the Rev. Robert Hall; with 
a Memoir of his Life, by Ovintnus Gregory, LL.D., F.R.A.S.; and 
a Critical Estimate of his Character and Writings, by Joun Foster. 
8vo, 572. Bohn, London, 1846. 
Roscoe's Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 2 vols. pp. 502, 540. Bohn, 
London, 1846. 
The Philosophy of History. By Freprricx Von Scutecen. 8vo, 498. 
Bohn, London, 1846. 
The first of these volumes contains Mr. Hall's ‘ Apology for the Freedom of 
the Press,’ and several pieces on similar topics, also the best known of the 
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sermons published by himself, and his reviews. Roscoe’s Life of Leo is the 
fifth edition, edited by his son. This edition of Schlegel’s Lectures is edited 
by Mr. Robertson, whose translation of the work was published in two octavo 
volumes some years since. The contents of the two large octavos are here 
given, together with a memoir of the author extending to more than sixty 
pages, in one small octavo, with a portrait. In history Schlegel wrote, like 
many of his countrymen, upon a theory. We think that theory in part correct, 
but in the greater part imaginary. His work, however, abounds with proofs 
of his learning, sagacity, eloquence, and piety. No man can read it without 
feeling that he has traversed a territory rich in almost every kind of produc- 
tion. These volumes are introductory to a ‘Series of the best English and 
foreign authors,’ to be published under the title of ‘ Bohn’s Standard Library.’ 
Each volume is beautifully printed, handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with a portrait, extended to more than five hundred pages, and is sold for three 
shillings and sixpence! Mr. Bohn no doubt knows what he is doing, but how 
he is to manage so as to perpetuate such a combination of quantity, quality, 
and cheapness, is to us something of a mystery. 


XII. The Hebrew Martyrs, or the Triumph of Principle. By Joun 
Wanpineton. 12mo. pp. 71. 
Emmaus, or Communion with the Saviourat Eventide. By Joun Wan- 
DINGTON. 12mo. pp. 274. Snow, London, 1846. 

The style of these volumes is clear and flowing, and the writer often gives 
proof of possessing an imaginative and a highly sensitive mind, deeply influ- 
enced by religious principle. It is pleasant to us, amidst so much marked 
irreligion, and so much formal and spurious pretension under a Christian name, 
to see in the appearance of such wale that the really devout heart is still beat- 
ing healthfully among us. 


XIII. A Discourse on the Personal Presence of the Spirit with the Church, 
and in Believers. By Grorce Hatt, Minister of the Gospel. 8vo. pp. 27. 
Snow, London, 1846. 


There is error in the doctrine to which the Discourse of Mr. Hall is opposed, 
but his own scheme on the in-dwelling of the Spirit is not compatible with the 
omnipresence of the Spirit, and in fact, requires that there should be as many 
separate Holy Spirits as there are separate believers. The only _— pre- 
sence of the Spirit with believers, is that which is indicated in the fruit of his 
special influence within them. Our theology will be misty, if our studies in 
mental science are superficial. ‘The man who would write well on the subject 
which Mr. Hall has chosen, must bring to it habits of much closer thinking 
and discrimination than is common with modern preachers and divines. 


XIV. First Steps to Anatomy. By James L. Drummonp, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, in the Royal Belfast Institution. 12mo, 
pp. 201. John Van Vorst, London, 18435. 

This little work is intended for such medical students as have to begin at 
the beginning, and for such general students as may be disposed to avail them- 
selves of a teacher who is willing to explain to them the elements of anatomy 
in a manner as little technical as possible. It is a book well adapted to its 
purpose. 

XV. The Talents, or Man's Nature, Power, and Responsibility. By Ropert 

Wii114Mm Date. J2mo, pp. 139. Aylott and Jones, London, 1846. 

The preface to this book reads as follows :— 

* This little work needs not a lengthened preface. I have delivered my 
‘ message as a servant of God, to spirits by nature lost; but whose power fits 
‘them for the glorious destiny offered by the Great Redeemer. 
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‘ Possibly some of my pages may create opposition. Of Christian critics I 
‘ ask candour and charitable correction. Of the worldly my proud spirit knows 
‘ not how to ask aught savea careful perusal ; and then bids them attack, with 
‘ all the energy with which Satan may inspire them. Their assaults I fear not ; 
‘ their pte heed not ; their praise I love not. If they would listen to my 
‘ Master, they should have my prayers, my sympathy, all the best feelings of 
‘ my soul; but if determined to remain at enmity with Him, I can only say to 
‘them, ‘He that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck shall be sud- 
‘ denly cut off, and that without remedy.’’ 

After such a preface, our readers, we presume, will not be much concerned 
to know how Mr. Dale has discoursed about ‘ The Talents.’ When will per- 
sons of this class cease to need admonishing that spiritual pride is distinguished 
from other pride, only as being more purely that of the great leader in 
‘ spiritual wickedness ?’ 


XVI. The Village Paupers, and other Poems. By G. W. Fuicuer. 12mo, 
pp. 200. Longman & Co., London. Second Edition. 


The chief poem in this collection is in the style of Crabbe The object 
is to depict the real or supposed evils of the new poor-law. In poetry and 
in substance it is much less to our taste than the minor pieces, most of which 
are after the manner of Bernard Burton, and many of them are fully up to their 
model. They are wanting in terseness and power, but present many poetical 
ideas, and frequent touches of nature. Mr. Fulcher will do well to remember 
that verses may be smooth and faultless, and not be poetry ; there must be 
compression, depth, vigour—the stroke that begets vibration. 


XVIL. The Young Instructed in the Gospel Narrative, being an explanation 
of the principal events in the Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, continuously 
arranged. ith a recommendatory Preface. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Drew, D.D. First Series. 24mo, pp. 496. 


This is an excellent publication for its purpose, adapted to be highly useful 
to — parents, and to the conductors of Bible classes, and of senior classes 
in schools. 


XVIII. Glimpses of the Dark Ages; or Sketches of the Social’Condition of 
Europe, aan the Fifth to the Twelfth Century. 24mo, pp. 192. Monthly 
Series. Tract Society, 1846. 


We are much gratified in seeing the Religious Tract Society send forth 
works of this superior description. Publications at once cheap, elegant in 
appearance, and intrinsically good. ‘This small volume gives an intelligent 
account of the Fall of Rome, and of the subsequent state of Religion and 
Society in Europe to the Twelfth century. 


XIX. The Folly of going to Rome for a Religion, in Two Letters to a 
Friend. By the Rev. A. G. H. H. Hotrinasworru, M.A., Rural Dean 
and Vicar of Stow-Market, with Stow-Upland. 8vo, pp. 55. Hat- 
chard, London, 1846. 


The argument of these Letters is intended to show that the whole ground of re- 
ligious stability which sufficed for the Christian believer in the early ages of the 
church is retained by the Church of England, and that what has since become 
distinctive of Romanism, is so much corrupt novelty. The reasoning is con- 
ducted, on the whole, with fairness, with a considerable degree of acuteness, 
and with a manliness of temper which we should be happy to see more common 
among evangelical churchmen. But Mr. Hollingsworth is mistaken when he 
asserts that the Romanist priests under Elizabeth never suffered death for 
‘ mere religious opinion,’ but always as ‘ treason plotters.’ These men were the 
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emissaries of a treasonous system, and were no doubt most of them ripe for 
treason, but the law, that it might the more readily free the land from such 
dangerous residents, made the simple discharge of their priestly functions capital, 
and many suffered for no higher offence. If Mr. H. is still incredulous, we refer 
him to the chapter on this subject in Hallam, and to the authorities there given. 


XX. Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress, and on the Life and Times of 
Bunyan. By Rev. G. B. Curzver, D.D. 12mo, pp. 392. Thomas 
Nelson, London, 1846. 


Of these charming Lectures we have before spoken, they are here in a 
neatly printed volume of nearly four hundred pages, for two shillings. 


XXI. Select Devotional Works of Joseru Haut, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. 
12mo, pp. 320. Doctrinal Puritans, Vol. II. Tract Society, 1846. 


This is one of a series of small volumes from the works of the ‘ Doctrinal 
‘ Puritans and Divines of the Seventeenth Century,’ which are to appear on 
alternate months. ‘ They will be arranged in pocket volumes,’ says the pro- 
spectus, ‘containing, on the average, three hundred and sixty pages each, in 
‘neat cloth boards: the price to subscribers and booksellers being 1s. the vo- 
‘lume, and 1s. 4d. to non-subscribers.’ More than three hundred pages of ripe 
Christion thought, from some of the most gifted minds in our history for such 
asum! 


XXII. Journal of an African Cruiser. By an Officer of the United States’ 
Edited by Hawrnorng. 16mo, pp.179. Wiley 
and Putnam, London, 1845. 


This volume comprises sketches of the Canaries, the Cape de Verds, Liberia, 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other places of interest on the west coast of Africa. 
‘ Sketches’ they are, but they are for the most part sprightly, truthful, and 
instructive, not deficient in manly observation and pathos, and conveying much 
information in respect to regions of which English readers in general have 
little knowledge. Take the following as an instance, showing that our ‘ cruiser,’ 
light-hearted as he may seem, has his thoughts about him :— 

‘ This incident illustrates what I have often thought, that the private history of a man-of- 
war’s crew, if truly told, would be full of high romance, varied with stirring incident, and 
too often darkened with deep and deadly crime. Many go to sea with the old Robinson 
Crusoe spirit, seeking adventure for its own sake ; many, to escape the punishment of guilt, 
which has made them outlaws of the land; some, to drown the memory of slighted love ; 
while others flee from the wreck of their broken fortunes ashore, to hazard another ship- 
wreck on the deep. The jacket of the common sailor often covers a figure that has walked 
Broadway in a fashionable coat. An officer sometimes sees his old schoolfellow and play- 
mate taken to the gangway and flogged. Many a blackguard on board has been bred in 
luxury, and many a good seaman has been a slaver and a pirate. It is well for the ship’s 
company that the sins of individuals do not, as in the days of Jonas, stir up tempests that 
threaten the destruction of the whole.’—p. 6. 


The writer, as we may expect, has a considerable smack of American preju- 
dice in him, especially when the name of England comes up in connexion with 
that sore question, slavery, but it will be the fault of the reader if he is not the 
better in information and suggestive thought for giving a few hours to the 
perusal of this volume. 


XXIII. The English Woman's Library. The Women of England. By 
Mrs. Exits, 12mo, pp. 343. Fisher, Son & Co., London. 

Our readers can need little observation from us relative to the character of 
this work. The ladies themselves, indeed, are sometimes hard to please in the 
treatment of any subject of this nature, but assuredly some vigorous dealing 
with the topic was needed, and we doubt not that the present publication has 
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done good service. The portrait to this handsome volume is not to our notion ; 
it is sadly too woe-begone. 


XXIV. Closet Hymns and Poems. By James Epmxston. 16mo, pp. 120. 
Tract Society. 


Mr. Edmeston remarks in his preface, that, ‘in the form of a hymn there is 
‘ something more particularly commending itself to the affections, than even in 
‘ the best written prose.’ It is no doubt so with a large class of readers, and 
while some may lament the scanty supply of poetry in the hymns which Mr. 
E. has published, a greater number, perhaps, will account some of the least 
poetical among the most pleasing. Truth, presented in agreeable rhyme, is 
all that is sought by such persons. They should look higher, but in looking 
only thus far their devout feeling is often materially aided. 


XXV. Simple Sketches. By the Rev. Joun Topp, Author of the Student's 
Guide, &c., 24mo, pp. 266. Nelson, London, 1846. 

This is a beautiful little book in its getting up, its substance, its spirit, and 
its manner,—a most appropriate volume in appearance and matter as a present 
to young persons. Its interesting stories, we are told, are without exception 
facts—published at first separately, and subsequently collected. 


XXVI. Pastoral Addresses. By J. A. James. 12mo. Tract Society. 


These excellent ‘ Addresses’ are here in a small volume. They breathe the 
= of an apostolic Christianity throughout. The influential persons in 


urches who do not see that they have a wide circulation are negligent of a 
momentous duty. 


XXVIII. Big Abel and Little Manhattan. By Cornetivs Matuews. 16mo, 
pp. 93. Wiley and Putnam, London, 1845. 


The singular personage bearing the name of Big Abel, in this narrative, 
claims to be a descendant from the first great trader and settler on the spot now 
occupied by New York. His friend, the ‘ Little Manhattan,’ is also a great 
man in that way, being the lineal descendant of the Manhattan chief in posses- 
sion of the soil of that region before a single wigwam had given place to a 
single European structure. Possession, in the judgment of the Little Man- 
hattan, is not only nine parts of the law, but, like priesthood, is indelible and 
changeless. The whole soil of New York, accordingly, he counts as still his 
own. Big Abel stretches this legal logic even further, and because the first 
house was built by his great ancestor, Captain Hudson, all houses since built 
belong of right to him, as being nearest of kin to the said captain. So these 
two persons have New York, land and houses, between them. But the case of 
right which is so clear to themselves, is not quite so clear to their neighbours. 
They have prosecuted their ‘ suits’ to recover their own; but through the usual 
naughtiness of the law, and still more through their own foolish dis- 
agreement about the division of the spoil, they have been ‘ non-suited.’ With 
the opening of this narrative, however, all is settled. The plaintiffs adjust 
their differences as to the dividing process, and both commence their ramble 
about the great city and its environs, to take a deliberate survey of their future 
possessions. By goin — with this mad couple, the reader comes by 
degrees to know what New York is made of, and some useful lessons concern- 
ing it, and concerning things like it, are dropped by the way. The book is of the 
‘Sartor Resartus’ school, abrupt, odd, and humorous, containing a good deal of 
nonsense, but many touches which have both wisdom and kind-heartedness in 
them. Few, however, will be much in love with the great city from the pic- 
ture here exhibited of it by one of themselves. 
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XXVIII. The Novitiate, or a Year among the English Jesuits; a Personal 
Narrative. With an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional 
Morality, and History of the Jesuits. By Anprew STEINMETZ. 8vo, 
pp. 380. Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1846. 


This is a remarkable book—a revealer of secrets, and full of materials for 
thought. Andrew Steinmetz was born in a Sweedish colony, in an island 
between the tropics. His parents were German and French; at the time of 
his birth, and long after, they were sufficiently wealthy. The Protestantism 
of the father was ‘liberal ;) the Catholicism of the mother was not ‘bigoted ;’ 
nevertheless, of six children, five were baptised as Romanists, one only as a 
Lutheran—a significant fact, suggesting what the course of things in such 
cases generally is, where the Catholicism of the one parent is ‘bigoted.’ In 
his early childhood the education of the writer was more physical than mental. 
In his tenth year he lost his father; two years later he was taken from school, 
and consigned to the care of a priest, to go him for his first communion. 
He subsequently spent five years at St. Cuthbert’s College, near Durham. 
During this interval he lost his mother, became poor, and pledged himself to 
the priesthood. But at the age of nineteen he conceived that he might possibly 
retrieve the fortunes of his family by returning to secular life. On this 
resolution he acted for some years in both hemispheres, but with little success, 
and he afterwards presented himself as a candidate for admission into the 
Society of Jesus, as it is called, was approved, and passed a year as a Jesuist 
novitiate at Stonyhurst. This book is a narrative of ‘the inner and outer life’ 
of Andrew Steinmetz during that year. At the close of the first year the 
writer withdraws from the seminary, as being in his own judgment ‘ not fit’ for 
the Society. He obtains honourable testimonials, and has since ceased to be 
a Catholic. 

Those who come to the book expecting a rich supply of scandal and exaggera- 
tion, will be disappointed. It is written with every appearance of strict and 
honourable truthfulness. It describes, with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly — of the Jesuist novitiates at Stonyhurst, their 
religious exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts, with con- 
siderable acuteness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, 
honest-purposed spirit, while passing through such a process. ‘ Brother 
Steinmetz’ it seems found not, either among novitiates or superiors, anything 
of that lofty intellectuality or spirituality which he had expected,—no licen- 
tiousness, no secret vice, — that could be accounted hypocrisy, but 
nothing of the soul of Ignatius or Xavier. In the place of it was a morbid self- 
scrutiny, a succession of useless or mischievous observances, and, above all, a 
tendency in the whole system to induce the most entire and abject servility, 
both of body and soul, to the will of the superior, that being, in the essence of 
the system, as the will of God. Our readers are probably aware that the Act 
of the 10th George IV., makes it penal to take or to receive the vows of the 
Jesuit in the United Kingdom, but the superior and the novitiate at Stony- 
hurst manage this bit of ‘ misdemeanour,’ the penalty of which is ‘ banishment,’ 

rivately, and in the absence of witnesses there can of course be no ‘ conviction.’ 
ff our readers should be dis to possess themselves of this volume, it will 
be their own fault if the reading of it be profitless. 


XXIX. Correspondence between Schiller and Goéthe. Translated by G. 
H. Catvert. 8vo, pp. 392. Wiley and Putnam, London, 1845. 


These letters are selected from a ——— between Schiller and 
Goéthe, commencing with the year 1794. The entire collection consists of 


more than nine hundred letters ; the present volume contains somewhat less than 
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half that number. In 1794 both men were in their vigour, full of the schemes 
of authorship, alive to everything then passing in the world of letters, and not 
a little free in their criticisms on the literature of the period, and even on the 
productions of each other. In the year mentioned, Schiller was one of several 
professors at Jena who started a critical journal, called the Horon. Goéthe 
embarked heartily in this project; and this undertaking, connecting both as it 
did, in a very practical manner, with the current authorship of the time, elicits 
from them opinions on nearly all topics within the range of literary criticism. 
Faust had then to be elaborated; and Schiller had still some ten good years 
of labour in him. In saying thus much, we think we have said enough to 
indicate that this must be a very readable book, and a book as instructive as 
readable. 


XXX. Jamaica, Enslaved and Free. 24mo, pp. 192. Tract Society. 


This is the fourth volume in the ‘ monthly series’ published by the Tract 
Society. Its contents are as follows: ‘ Jamaica—Its Discovery—Settled by 
‘ Europeans — Scenery— Natural productions—Climate—W hite inhabitants— 
‘ Black population—The slave-trade—Negro character—Demoralizing influence 
‘ of slavery—Abolition of the slave-trade—Missionary labours— Political move- 
‘ments—Emancipation and apprenticeship—Freedom.’ All these subjects are 
touched upon with intelligence and care within the limits of this small volume. 


XXXI. Tracts of the British Anti-State-Church Association. 12mo, 
pp. 278. 1846. 


When a few of us resolved on giving existence to this journal, some of the 
conspicuous members of the Anti-State-Church Association denounced our 
project as a most presumptuous affair, which was to be known only to be put 
down. We had laboured in many ways, and with some earnestness, through 
more than a quarter of a century, to do such service as we might to the cause of 
a devout protestant nonconformity ; and we were vain enough to expect that 
the honesty and common sense which had stood the test of those years tolerably 
well, mover be allowed to count for something in our favour. But we were 
mistaken. The past was at once forgotten, and the present and the future 
were proclaimed as made ~~ of the hateful or the despicable. We thought 
that a more charitable and lenient course might have been pursued ; indeed, 
we had seen nothing in the history of nonconformity, in our time, having 
in it so little of those Christian virtues. But our remedy was a simple one. 
To do right is to get right. We did not despair of seeing this misconcep- 
tion abated, and the ill-directed feeling from which it had originated brought 
under better control. Our calculations, in this respect, have been in part 
realized. Our softened brethren, in the plenitude of their clemency, begin to 
ronounce us endurable! At present, we have little hope of proceeding much 
sem this point ; but for any signs of relenting in such a quarter, and even 
for — ga usually done by means of ‘ faint praise,’ we are, of course, duly 
teful. 
or We must add, also, that if our own course has proved to be a much better 
thing than was expected from us, we are happy in being able to return the 
compliment. It is well when time and experience do not come in vain, either 
upon ourselves or our neighbours. It has not been our lot, it seems, to become 
wholly lost to our principles; and some other men, we are glad to see, have 
not become wholly lost to their spirit of fairness and urbanity. These excel- 
lences certainly appeared to be in some danger ; and to us it is plain, that the 
persons who were bold to intimate so much have not spoken in vain. 
This volume of tracts we have read with attention, and, for the most part, 
with interest and hearty approval. They present, on the whole, an able and 
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candid exposition of Christian principles—of principles intimately connected 
with the condition of spiritual religion in the world. The papers written with 
most ability are those by Mr. Morris, Mr. Miall, and Dr. Young. The 
first, especially, has a terseness and clearness in its style, which, though verging 
strongly towards mannerism, are admirable. ‘The danger of writers enamoured 
of this Association has been, that of mistaking a flaunty rhetoric for the signs 
of genius, and of supposing that to be very abrupt, bustling, and dogmatic, is 
to be very lively, brilliant, and forcible. We venture to suggest that their 
course will only be impeded by attempts at fine ae and by everything of 
the nature of onesidedness, coarseness, personality, or ill-temper. The basis of 
their ‘ great argument’ is so stable, that they may always be respectful and even- 
handed without endangering its issue. Let it be their great aim to eschew 
everything wordy and extraneous, and to concentrate their strength on the 
distinct, full, and earnest exposition of principles. 

We are, of course, aware of the pleas set up in defence of another style of 
writing. Much is said about the duty of being honest, of calling things by 
their right names, and the like; but we have lived long enough to become 
suspicious rather than confiding, when boasting of this sort is much obtruded 
upon us. Christian men who talk thus, do not, we fear, stop to ask themselves 
what it is, in such cases, that is called by its right name. In nine instances 
out of ten, it is not the thing done, but the motive which the censor attributes 
to the man who has done it. He imputes bad qualities, that he may bespatter 
his victim with bad names. Some actions admit of only one construction, but 
most actions are not so simple in their origin; and it is a maxim of law to 
allow the judged the benefit of the doubtful. The members of the Anti-State- 
Church Association have a right to demand this benefit from the hands of their 
opponents, but it behoves them to do in this respect as they would be done by. 
It is nothing to us that great and good men have often contravened these maxims. 
The circumstances of good men in other days and our own are not identical ; 
and if they were, we have not renounced the infallibility of the Fathers to set 
up the infallibility even of Reformers in its room. One is our master. In one 
book is our authority. 

The tract in this series, which, painfully true as it is in its substance, at 
least to our mind, is that in which the author tells us that he is ‘ by birth, and 
‘ from honest conviction, an episcopalian, in the strongest and highest sense of 
‘the term.’ We conclude, from this language, that Mr. Bridges is not only 
an episcopalian, but one holding the doctrine of apostolical succession, or some- 
thing very like it. This pre nae has done more than almost any other 
writer, for some years past, to render our periodical literature offensive to 
churchmen. J sna from what he has written on this subject, we must 
suppose that the church of England has long been, in his view, after the man- 
ner of Byron's heroes, a system with ‘ one virtue and a thousand crimes.’ 
But so great have been the charms of this one virtue—of this wretched fig- 
ment about a distinction between bishops and presbyters—that it has sufficed 
to retain Mr. Bridges as a strict practical churchman in spite of his declared 
voluntaryism ; and in spite of so much beside, which, according to his own 
showing, places churchism at so great a disadvantage when contrasted with 
dissent. Reader, can you understand the logic of such a process? What is 
more, can you say in what such logic is likely to end ? 

With regard to that portion of the reasoning of this volume which is in- 
tended to show that all anti-state-churchmen should be members of this 
Anti-State-Church Association, we must confess that we have not been con- 
vinced by it. We shall probably find occasion for stating our views dispas- 
sionately and at large on this subject; at present, we can only say, that with 
us it is not more a matter of conscience to pursue right ends than to pursue 
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them by the best means. Ends are commonly simple, but the question of 
means is always complex; and it is in relation to such questions that we are 
commonly wanting in the charity which thinketh no evil. 


XXXII. Letters from Italy. By J.T. Heartey. 16mo, pp. 224. Wiley 
and Putnam, London, 1845. 


Mr. Headley left New York in September, 1842, on a vo to the Medi- 
terranean in search of better health. These ‘ Letters from Italy,’ we are told, 
‘ were not originally written with the intention of being published in a book,’ 
but if not written with that view, they are not unworthy of appearing in the 
form which has been thus assigned to them. The writer expresses himself 
with freedom and spirit, and his descriptions of places and people present 
vivid pictures of both. On the paintings, the galleries of art, and the classic 
antiquities of Italy, we possess works of every imaginable description. The 

resent publication, as might be expected from an intelligent and right- 

earted American, depicts much relating to the condition of the people, espe- 
cially the lower classes. Throughout, the author proves himself a man 
capable of sympathizing with the interests of humanity in the largest sense. 
To read his letters is to see strange sights, and to find your heart beat with a 
variety of emotion. 


XXXIII. The Physical Atlas ; a Series of Maps illustrating the Geogra- 
hical Distribution of Natural Phenomena. By Henry Bereuavs, 
L.D., F.R.G.S., and Atexanper Keita Jounston, F.R.G.S. 

Part I. Johnston, Edinburgh, 1845. 


When the \‘ Physical Atlas’ of Dr. Berghaus made its appearance in Ger- 
many, it at once took precedence of every work of this kind which the science 
of Europe had produced. In the present publication, the plates are on a 
larger scale than in the German edition, and no cost or labour has been spared 
to give the work the utmost possible completeness. The principal divisions of the 
subject are: Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism, Geology, Hydrography, 
Zoology, Phytogeography, and Anthropology; thus embracing the science 
of the atmosphere of the earth, of its substance, its products, its living creatures, 
and of man, up to the point of our present knowledge on these subjects. The 
work will consist of ten parts, at one guinea each, to appear every two months ; 
each part including three plates, with not less than six corresponding pages of 
letter-press. ‘The plates fold in the middle, and are in size 25 inches by 20. 
They are engraved and coloured with much care. It is a work which must have 
its place in every large library, and we know of no class of the community to 
whom it should not be of high value. The scholar and the man of science, 
the manufacturer and the agriculturist will find it teeming with information 
bearing on their respective pursuits. When the work is completed, we shall 
ee" call the attention of our readers to it in a way more adequate to its 
claims. 


XXXIV. Fisher's Gallery of Scripture Engravings, historical and land- 
scape. With Descriptions, historical, geographical, and critical. By 
Joun Kirto, D.D., F.S.A.  4to. Parts LV. 


These engravings are from some of the most eminent of the old and of 
modern masters. Each part contains four engravings, with eight pages of 
letter-press ; each part, with this amount of art and learning, being published 
for one shilling. The name of Dr. Kitto is a sufficient guarantee for the 
accuracy and value of the literature of the publication ; and the plates, for the 
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greater part, are selected with judgment and executed in a manner worthy of 
the subject. 


XXXV. The Morals of Elections. By Enenezer Morey. 
24mo, pp. 30. Jackson and Walford, London, 1846. 


This tract presents a manly exposure of a national vice. We cordially 
commend it. But it must be P mason at the cost of a penny instead of six- 
pence, if it is to do its office thoroughly. 


XXXVI. The Protestants and the Puritans: two Lectures, delivered on 
St. Bartholomew's Day. By Wiu11am Bevan, Minister of Newington 
Chapel, Liverpool. 8vo, pp. 49. Hamilton, London, 1845. 


These lectures touch on the main features of the Protestant Reformation, 
and depict the successive stages of the controversy between conformists and 
nonconformists, since that age, in this country. ‘The publication is honour- 
able to the reading, judgment, and catholic spirit of its author. 


XXXVII. Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester, on 
the Demoralization and Injuries occasioned by the Want of proper Regu- 
lations of Labourers engaged in the Construction and Working of Rail- 
ways. By Joun Roserton, Esq., Ropert Rawuixson, Esq., and 
Epwin Cuapwick, Esq. 8vo, pp. 51. Simms and Dinham, Man- 
chester ; Knight and Co., London. 


The disclosures of this pamphlet, with regard to the ignorance, the immo- 
rality, the almost savage state of multitudes of our railway labourers, is truly 
frightful, and reflects deep dishonour, not only on our Christianity, but on our 
civilization. ‘The marriage-bond is fast dropping into disuse among them, and 
the most degrading and destructive habits are coming into its place. To 

lunder them by an abominable truck-system seems to be the object of their 
immediate superiors, much more than any attempt to introduce among them 
the least means of moral or religious improvement. Thrown into miserable 
hovels, erected for their use, in wild and almost uninhabited districts, and 
that for years together, they are rapidly losing the manners and feeling of 
civilized beings. ‘ Let only the existing manner of employing labour and deal- 
‘ing with the labourers,’ says Mr. Roberton, ‘ in railway construction, con- 
‘ tinue a few years longer, and we shall have the entire country, from Corn- 
‘ wall to the Orkneys, swarming with tens of thousands of debased men, and. 
‘I will add, women and children, as destitute of the elements of religious and 
‘ moral knowledge, or of a sense of duty and propriety, as hordes of Indian 
‘ savages; and where is he who will then be bold enough to devise, or, if 
‘ devised, to apply the remedy? Even now the evils are wide spread.’ In 
tunnel work, it seems, it is not uncommon for the labour to proceed on Sun- 
days as on other days. It is found, also, that both in the constructing and 
the working of lines, the accidents are, in general, in proportion to the indis- 
cretions which are the natural result of ignorance, and such as intelligent 
oversight might have prevented. It is ascertained that the casualties in these 
works, viewed in proportion to the number of persons employed, nearly equal 
those of a campaign or a severe battle! Fervently do we wish that some wise 
and energetic Christian philanthropist would take up this subject and work it 


bravely. We know not a field that should be more inviting to such a labourer. 
If the consequences of this ‘ demoralization’ and of these ‘ injuries’ were made 
to fall more on the employers of these people, and less on society, a large 
portion of the mischief would be prevented, and means might then be found to 
apply such further aid as would be needed. 

NO. VI. 
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XXXVI. The Voice of the Church, One, under all the successive Forms 
of Christianity : a Discourse pronounced at the Opening of the Theological 
School at Geneva. By J. it Sexe pv’ AusienE, D.D. With a Pre- 
fatory Note, by the Rev. AnpREw Tuompson, B.A. Innes, Edin- 
burgh. 24mo, pp. 53. 1846. 


‘ The important truth,’ says Mr. Thompson, ‘ which it is the design of this 
‘ tract to establish, is, that the doctrine of the church has been from the begin- 
‘ ning, in all essential matters, one. The form varies, the substance is un- 
‘changed.’ All the changes of form which the one-church has undergone, 
Merle d’Aubigné reduces to four great points, or sections: ‘the form of life,’ 
which was the primitive form ; ‘ the form of dogma,’ which was next in suc- 
cession ; ‘ the form of the school,’ which was that of the scholastics in the 
middle age; and ‘the form of’the Reformation,’ which now obtains. The 
identity of the church under these successive forms is shown in the manner to 
be expected from the learning and the Christian intelligence of the writer. 


XXXIX. The Three Grand Exhibitions of Man's Enmity to God. 
By Davin Tuom. 8vo, pp. 558. Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1845. 


The doctrine of this book is, that there have been three successive develop- 
ments of the love of God to man, each fuller than the preceding—viz., in Para- 
dise, under the law, and since the advent of Christ ; that against this increasing 
manifestation of the love of God to man, there has been an increasing manifesta- 
tion of the enmity of man to God ; and that this present and last development 
_of human enmity is to be followed by the victory of the divine love, the enmity 
of the creature being, finally and for ever, swallowed up in the love of the 
Creator. Evil is thus developed to the full, that oa may ultimately be 
universal. But we must be allowed to say, that we cannot forbear to regard 
all theories in religion with suspicion, which are set forth as containing new 
views of the entire plan of the Almighty, worked out by the solitary thought 
of some separate mind. We expect nosuch results to be of sudden appearance, 
or to proceed from so narrow and humble a source. Time and multitude must 
be as parents to such theories if they are ever to be demonstrated as the truth. 
Novelty and ingenuity combined, have great fascination for some minds, espe- 
cially when they seem to supply a scheme whereby to enter into the secrets of 
the Infinite, and to ‘justify the ways of God to man.’ But for ourselves, we 
never look with so much misgiving on the new and the ingenious as when they 
come to us in company of this sort. Noone can read the book which Mr. 
Thom has published, without great respect for the manifest contre and the 
grave religious feeling, of the writer. But his plan is too symmetrical, compact, 
and perfect, and in too great a degree a personal discovery, to be wholly trust- 
worthy. Divine truth is no doubt harmonious and perfect; but we are not 
more sure that the relations of truth must be of that nature, than that it is not 
given to mortals to trace out these relations, and to comprehend the whole, in 
the manner attempted by Mr. Thom. The argument, in our judgment, belon 
to the department of philosophic-theological romance, embracing much truth, 
clustered upon a thread-work which is by no means sound. 


XL. Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Sylvester Larned, first Pastor of the first 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans. By R. R. Gurwey. 8vo, pp. 412. 
Wiley and Putnam, New York and London, 1844. 


This book has an unfortunate title. Whatever may have been the eloquence 
of a preacher, we feel our sense of propriety disturbed when that is made to 
appear as a matter for which he was chiefly to be praised. There is something 
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in the phrase which at once conjures up the artificial in place of the real man. 
The preacher whose discourses are published in this volume was eloquent ; but 
his eloquence — to have resulted from a combination of qualities of higher 
import than the kind of utterance which flowed from them. He was evidently 
aman of talent, acquirement, and high susceptibility, possessing also, as we 
are informed, great advantages of voice and presence. One fourth of the 
volume before us is occupied with an account of the life and labours of Mr. 
Larned, the remaining portion contains thirty-two short discourses. ‘The dis- 
courses are evangelical in doctrine, natural, earnest, and elevated in style; but 
to have produced the impression said to have been made by them, they must have 
derived great force from the manner in which they were delivered. The 
author was born in 1796,and died in 1820. Had his life been spared, he would, 
no doubt, have filled a high place among the preachers and divines of the United 
States. The reputation which he had obtained, and these remains of his genius, 
as belonging toa man who died at the age of four-and-twenty, are extraordinary. 
It is doing somewhat tardy justice to have waited to 1844, ‘to collect the 
papers, and furnish the memoir, of such aman. There is much in his short 
career both to stimulate and admonish the young divine. 


XLI. Protection to Home Industry : some cases of its Advantages considered. 
The substance of Two Lectures, delivered before the University of Dublin, 
in Michaelmas Term, 1840: with an Appendix. By Isaac Burt, Esq. 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 149. Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 1846. 


These lectures may be described as a bit of an argument for a bit of protec- 
tion. Dr. Butt appears to have felt, while preparing these sheets for publica- 
tion, that the rule of our policy in future must be that of free-trade ; but he is 
anxious to make out a few cases of exception. He has written, indeed, dispas- 
sionately, with good meaning, and without any intentional unfairness ; but we 
cannot congratulate him, either upon the breadth of his views or the accuracy 
of his conclusions. He seems to forget, that to admit his cases of exception 
once, would be to admit them always ; and that to admit them here, would be 
to admit them everywhere—and thus to perpetuate a dwarfish and unhealthy 
condition of society all the world over. With all due respect for the ‘ Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Dublin,’ we cannot bring ourselves 
to think that the best remedy for the evils of Ireland would be found in employ- 
ing the revenue from Irish agriculture in the purchase of none but Irish manu- 
factures. Our world has never seen a prosperous agriculture except as the 
effect of a prosperous commerce ; and a prosperous commerce it has never 
seen except as a commerce extending itself to many nations. 


XLII. Original Sketches in Poetry. By E. L. B. pp. 230. Seeley, Burn- 
side, and Seeley. 


The writer presents us with the biographies of a variety of Scripture cha- 
racters ‘ done into verse.’ Even as rhymes for children these verses have scarcely 
point enough to assist the memory ; and of poetical merit in any sense they are 
wholly destitute. 


XLII. Exercises in Logic. By J.T. Gray, Ph.D. Taylor and Walton, 
London, 1845. 


The idea of this book is good; but it would have been more useful if the 
number of examples had been greater. Ifthe author ever has an opportunity 
of revising the book, we hope he will not reprint such mistakes as that 
in page 19, where in the proposition ‘Better to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven,’ the words ‘to reign in hell than serve in heaven’ are marked 
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as forming the subjects. What notion the words convey when so taken we 
cannot see. The logical proposition is, ‘To reign in hell is better than to 
serve in heaven.’ A comparative adjective cannot possibly form a predicate by 
itself. In his account of the fallacy about the minute and hour hands of a 
clock, the author has certainly not improved upon Mr. Mill, who, in our 
judgment, has given the only ad solution. Dr. Gray cuts the knot very 
summarily, by saying that the fallacy is of the extra dictionem, or material 
kind. ‘ Scivitur ambulando’ was an old reply to a similar puzzle ; but it was 
no explanation of it. Fallacies lurk not in things, but in words. 


XLIV. An Introduction to Geography and Astronomy, with the Use of the 
Globes. By E. and J. Bruce. Tenth Edition. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London, 1846. 


Those who, in a work on geography, look chiefly for an accurate enumeration 
of the boundaries, divisions, towns, rivers, and mountains of a country, with 
a brief notice of the climate and chief productions, together with a short account 
of the inhabitants, will find in this work what they require. 


XLV. The Island Queen: A Poem. By Mrs. Exxis. pp. 175. John Snow. 


This is a poem of between two and three thousand lines, in the heroic 
couplet, depicting the career of French aggression in Tahiti. Mrs. Ellis gives 
vigorous expression to her thoughts on the general character of modern colo- 
nization, and contrasts with it the self-denying labours of those whose sole 
object has been to diffuse among the perishing the blessings of religion. After 
describing with considerable grace and sweetness the happiness of Pomare’s 
early reign in her ‘sunny clime,’ the writer draws a moving picture of 
the complete overthrow of this prosperity by our unscrupulous neighbours. 
The author's object is to awaken sympathy with wrongs which have been 
regarded in general with so little of adequate concern ;—her cause is a noble one ; 
and she writes, if not with power of the highest order, with an earnestness and 
feeling that merit cordial approval. 


XLVI. A Manual of Natural Philosophy. By J. L. Comstock, M.D., 
and R. D. Hostyn, A.M., Oxon. Adam Scott, London. 


This is a somewhat enlarged edition of Dr. Comstock’s well-known and 
popular treatise. We do not know any work better fitted to form an intro- 
duction to the study of the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy. 


XLVII. Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, chiefly from the text of Dr. 
Simson. By Rosert Ports, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Printed 
at the University press. J.W. Parker, London. 


This is a very good edition of Simson’s Euclid. The different steps of each 
demonstration are printed in separate lines, which will materially assist the 
beginner to keep the progress of the proof distinctly in view. A brief histor 
of geometry is prefixed, and a considerable assortment of exercises is pos § 
which will be found exceedingly useful to both teacher and scholar. It was 
— too much to hope, that a more scientifically arranged text-book than 

uclid would by this time have been introduced in our universities ; but we 
are sorry to see important blunders left uncorrected. ‘Che attempted demon- 
stration of the thirteenth proposition of the third book, for example, is a total 
failure. That two circles cannot touch each other in two points, and two only, is 
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clearly shown; but it is not shown that the circles may not have three, or an 
infinite number of points incommon. The proof of the twenty-fourth proposition 
of the first book, also, is inconclusive, as it is suffered to stand in Simson’s 
Euclid. In Lardner’s edition the deficiency is supplied. Most of the addi- 
tional propositions which Dr. Simson introduced in the fifth book, are merely 
particular cases of propositions alteady demonstrated generally, or the same 
propositions worded somewhat differently. 


XLVI. Chillon: or, the Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. An His- 
torical Tale. By Jane Lovisa Wy tas. 2 vols. 8vo. Hatchard and 
Son, 1845, 


The castle of Chillon stands, as most of our readers are aware, at the upper 

end of Lac Leman, encircled by almost every form of natural beauty, es is 
itself the centre of many a traditionary tale touching the wars and deeds of old. 
Miss Wylliams, it appears, passed some months in that pieasant region, in the 
summer of 1840; and her disposition to look to the past, as excited by what 
she saw and heard, has resulted in this story of the struggles between Romnanists 
and Protestants in the sixteenth century. The tale presents the usual 
blending of what is history with what is not history; and if it is to be con- 
demned as inculcating the lessons of religion in the garb of fiction, then it is 
only one amidst a large class of works that must be subject to proscription. 
All parties avail themselves, more or less, of this instrument of power; and for 
the life of us we cannot see why the religionist should not so do with quite as 
much freedom as the politician, or the mere man of taste. ‘The book before us 
furnishes proof of considerable ability, but it exhibits evident traces of young— 
and we must venture to say, of lady authorship. This last feature is observable 
in the minute descriptions which accompany every change of scene, and which 
cause the movement of the story to be slow and wearisome. It belongs to 
genius to know where to stop, and to reserve its superlatives for superlative 
occasions. We should add, that Miss Wylliams, while writing us a polemic, 
is manifestly desirous of writing with fairness, though her opponents, we pre- 
sume, will not give her acquittal on that score. 


XLIX. Temper and Temperament. By Mrs. Exxis. 8vo. vol. 1. Fisher 
and Co. London, 1846. 


We have not found it possible to view some of the works of Mrs. Ellis in so 
favourable a light as the majority of her readers. The ‘ Family Secrets’ left 
an impression on our mind which the far higher merit of the present publication 
has scarcely served to obliterate. ‘The volume before us consists of a tale, 
intitled, ‘ The Managing Wife; and of a portion of another, intitled, ‘ The 
Imprisoned Mind. ‘The latter promises well. ‘The character of Louisa 'Tem- 
pleton supplies both amusement and instruction. Some infusion of this sort 
into the story of ‘The Bennetts Abroad,’ would have communicated to that 
work a degree of spirit and interest of which it stood in some need. One’s 
first feeling on reading these tales is, that great part of the matter is much tvo 
juvenile to appear in so stately a form as two octavo volumes ; but we remem- 
ber that the dest of the writer is to point out the influence of circumstances 


and early training in the development of mind and the formation of character ; 
and we ive known too many families where only works of this sort would be 
read on such a topic, and where, if the deeply-needed reformation be not 
effected by some such means, the consequent mischiefs and ruin are likely to 
flow on unchecked. 
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L. The English Hezapla. Baxter and Sons. Parts V.—VIII. 


These parts contain a further portion of the narrative of the ‘ English 
Translations.’ We stated our opinion of this work in our last number. We 
may add, that it will be completed in twelve parts. The present edition of 
Wycliffe’s version, we are told, ‘has been minutely collated with the previously 
printed text, and every variation from it has been compared with the readings 
of twenty-one other MSS.’ The present edition, accordingly, should be much 
more faithful and valuable than any previous one. 


LI. The School Hand-Book to the Holy Bible. By the Rev. Incram 
Cossin, M.A. 24mo. Tegg, London, 1846. 


This is a Dictionary of the Bible ‘in little.’ The design is to explain to the 
young what needs explanation in reading the Sacred Scriptures: the matters 
are arranged alphabetically, and are ‘illustrated by fifty wood engravings.’ We 
know of no book of the sort so well adapted to its purpose. 


LII. The Attraction of the Cross ; designed to illustrate the leading Truths, 
Obligations, and Hopes of Christianity. By Garpixer Spnine, D.D., 
New York, America. 8vo, pp. 344. Tract Society. 


Rich in thought, terse and eloquent in style, and full of evangelical senti- 
ment. 


LID. The Deceased Pastor Remembered. A Sermon, preached at Stow- 
market, on the Death of the late Rev. William Ward. ty Tuomas CraliG. 
8vo, pp. 32. Jackson and Walford, London, 1846. 


During forty years Mr. Ward pursued his noiseless, useful, and honourable 
course, as the pastor of the ge sage church in Stowmarket. Mr. Craig’s 
discourse is a worthy memorial of a worthy man. 


LIV. Prisons and Prisoners, by Joserpu ApsHeEap, with illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. 320. Longman and Co., London, 1845. 


Mr. Adshead is a benevolent person, and, what is not uncommon with such 
men, he.is a bold one too—so bold, that he does not scruple to brave the thunder 
of the ‘ Times,’ and the lightning of Mr. Charles Dickens, at the same time. 
But whatever may be a man’s theory about the best mode of constructing 
‘Prisons,’ or of managing ‘ Prisoners,’ this volume contains a large amount of 
information that should be useful tohim. Mr. Adshead is the zealous advocate 
of what is called the ‘separate’ system of treatment ; and we believe that it is 
= by an unflinching exposure of such ‘prison enormities’ as he has set 
forth, that any great progress will ever be made in ‘ prison reform.’ The whole 
subject, momentous as it is, is one, we are sorry to say, in which the public 
generally feel little interest. 


NOTE. 


Tue Inprx, and somewhat more than the usual amount of Foreign Literary 
INTELLIGENCE, will be published in the next number. 
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Adshead’s Prisons and Prisoners, 560. 

Aird’s Old Bachelor, 262. 

Alleine, Rev. R., Heart Work, 546. 

Anderson’s Poems, 266. 

Annals of the English Bible, by C. An- 
derson, 438; Saxon versions before 
Wycliffe, 440; Anglo-Norman ver- 
sions, 441; Was the whole Bible trans- 
lated before Wycliffe? 442; Wycliffe 
the first translator of the whole Bible 
into English, 443; numerous manu- 
scripts of it, 444; its influence,—the 
New Testament in Scotland, 445; Sir 
H. Walsh, patron of Tyndale, 446; 
William Tyndale defies the pope, 447 ; 
withdraws to Cologne and prints a New 
Testament, 448; several editions, 450; 
bought up by the bishops and burnt, 
451; intolerance of Sir 'T. More, 452; 
interview of Tyndale with the king’s 
ambassador, 453; Tyndale betrayed, 
condemned, and executed, 454; his 
character, 455; Myles Coverdale’s first 
edition of the printed Bible, 456; seve- 
ral editions of it, 457 ; Matthew’s Bible, 
458 ; the Great Bible, 459; Cromwell’s 
power with Henry VIII. favours the 
Bible, 461; various editions under Ed- 
ward VI., 462; Geneva Bible, 463; 
the Bishop’s Bible, 464; authorized 
version, 465; evil of the printing mo- 
nopoly, 466; number of editions of the 
Bible, 467 ; modern versions, 463. 

Anti-State Church Tracts, 552. 

Ballantyne on Painted Glass, 274. 

Balmain’s Lessons on Chemistry, 261. 

Benevolence in Punishment, 265. 

Berghau’s, H., Physical Atlas, 554. 

Bevan’s Protestants and Puritans, 555. 

Biblical Review, 274. 

Biblical Student’s Concordance, 272. 

Blackburn’s Three Conferences, 265. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, 546. 

Bruce’s Introduction to Geography, 558. 

Burgh’s Book of Revelation, Marginal 
Readings, on the Second Advent, 260. 

Butt’s, Dr., Home Industry, 557. 

Calvert’s Letters of Schiller and Goethe, 
550. 

Campbell’s Remains, 262. 

Carlyle’s, Thomas, Moral Phenomena 
of Germany, 264. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 50; see Cromwell; his 
style of writing, 52, 53, 64; his esti- 
NO. VI. 


mate of the puritans, 54; his character 
of the parliaments of Charles I., 55. 

Cary’s Lives of the Poets, 544. 

Early French Poets, 544. 

Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 105 ; his first 
poem when a student at Cambridge,105; 
he removes to Oxford in the time of 
Wycliffe, 106 ; the pestilence, 107 ; his 
studies, 108; manners of the age, his 
poems, 109; his marriage, 110; in- 
fluence of his writings, 111, 113; his 
missions to the Continent, 114; labours 
of Wycliffe, and political confusions, 
115; works of Chaucer, 116; transla- 
tions, 117; criticisms on them, 118; 
lamentation of Mary for the death of 
Christ, 119; the House of Fame, 120; 
Canterbury Tales, 125 ; critique on his 
writings, 130. 

Cheever’s, Dr., Lectures on Bunyan, 258 ; 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 257. 

Cheever, Dr., Lecture on Bunyan, 549. 

Christian Exertion, 266. 

Christian Union, 263. 

Christmas Carols, 274. 

Churchhill’s Missionary Life, 262. 

Cobbin’s Handbook to the Bible, 560. 

Corbin’s Sick Visitor’s Companion, 262, 

Corn and Bullion, 221; Sir R. Peel’s 
Banking Act, 222; its injurious limita- 
tion, 223; its maximum, 224; bank 
deposits, 226; reserve of specie, 228; 
extension of trade, 231; the United 
States and their tariff, 232, 233 ; repeal 
of the Corn Laws, 235; Lords Russell 
and Morpeth’s letters, 237; probable 
prices of corn, 239 ; deficiency or glut, 
241; effects of a war, 242, 243; evi- 
dence of Mr. Gilbart, 244; currency 
and diplomacy, 246, 247; sub-treasury 
bill of America, 248 ; class legislation, 
250; fixed duty, 251; probable come 
mercial events, 253. 

Comstock and Hoby’s Manual of Natural 
Philosophy, 558. 

Coultier’s, Dr., Adventures in the Pacific, 
267. 

Cox, Dr., on Christian Union, 264. 

Craig’s Deceased Pastor, 560. 

Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, b 
Thomas Carlyle, 50; tyranny in his 
time, 52; his position under the Rump 
Parliament, 56; crisis between them, 
57; proposals for a constitution, 58 ; 
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deliberation in parliament, 60 ; religion 
of Cromwell, 60,61; inherited by many 
in England, 63; his family, 66, 67; his 
early education, 68; his law studies, 
69 ; his marriage, 70; view of his re- 
ligious convictions, 71 ; his first speech 
in parliament, 72; his letter to Mr. 
Storie, 73 ; his account of the battle of 
Marston Moor, 75, 76 ; his letter to his 
cousin, 77; to his daughter, 78; and 
father-in-law, 79; various letters, 80, 
82; his mother’s dying farewell, 83; 
the self-denying ordinance, 84, 85; 
execution and character of the king, 
86, 87; state of parties, 89 ; honour due 
to Cromwell, 95. 

Dale’s, R. W., Talents, 548. 

Daniell’s (Professor) Elements of Mine- 
ralogy, 34. 

Daubigne’s, Dr., Voice of the Church, 556. 

Dick’s, Dr., Practical Astronomer, 267. 

D’Leina’s Wild Flowers, 264. 

Duff’s, Dr., Origin and Order of the 
Jesuits, 268. 

Drew’s, Dr., Young Instructed, 546. 

Drummond’s First Steps in Anatomy, 547. 

Edinburgh in Olden Time, 274. 

Edmeston’s, James, Hymns and Poems, 

0. 


550. 
— Mrs., Englishwoman’s Library, 


——, Island Queen, 558. 

—, Temper and Temperament, 559. 

Evangelical Alliance, 525; religious con- 
flict and Christian union, 526; confer- 
ence in Liverpool, 527 ; evangelical al- 
liance projected, 528 ; forbearance not 
compromise, 529; its basis purely pro- 
testant, 531; apprehended dangers, 533 ; 
objections of Archbishop Whately, 536 ; 
his inconsistency, 537 ; his false princi- 
ples, 538; his intolerance, 539; the evil 
of his church, 540 ; noble object of the 
alliance, 541. 

Fernley’s Office of Sunday Schools, 269. 

Festus, a Poem, 377; plan of the poem, 
378 ; its genius, 379; its religious cha- 
racter, 380; character of Lucifer, 381 ; 
sublimity of Festus, 382; its fine 
thoughts, 384; Mr. Bailey’s character 
of poets, 385; his prayer, 386; com- 
pared with the great poets, 387; his 
eminent promise, 388 ; thoughts of great 
poets, 390. 

Foreign Literary Intelligence:—-1. theo- 
logy and philosophy, 275; 2. classical 
literature, 277 ; 3. history, geography, 
278; miscellaneous intelligence, 281; 
obituary, 281. 

me Lectures to the Working Classes, 

60. 
France, its history, 271. 
Fulcher’s Village Paupers, 548. 


INDEX. 


Geiger’s History of Sweden, 259. 

German Catholic Church, 149 ; occasion 
of its origin, the pretended seamless 
coat of Christ at Treves, 150; tradition 
of it, 151, 153; its exhibition by the 
bishop, 155, 156; censures on the im- 

stors, 157; Rongé, his studies, 158 ; 
is employment as chaplain, 159; his 
first publication, 160 ; his persecutions, 
161; his letter to the Bishop of Treves, 
162; Czerski, his studies, his office of 
catholic priest, 163; his opinions and 
marriage, 164; his suspension, and for- 
mation of an independent church, 165; 
progress of the Reformation, 166 ; cause 
of this, the circulation of the Scriptures, 
167; diffusion of evangelical senti- 
ments, 168; the spirit of the age, 169 ; 
popish policy on general questions, as 
mixed marriages, 171, 172; on popular 
rights, 173; council of the church, 174. 

Gilbert’s Geography, 269. 

Glimpses of the Dark Ages, 548. 

Gray’s, Dr., Exercises in Logic, 557. 

Gurley’s Life of Sylvester Larned, 556. 

Hall’s, Bishop, Select Works, 549. 

Presence of the Spirit, 547. 

Hamilton’s, Dr., Sermons, 269. 

Hawthorne’s Journal of an African 
Cruiser, 549. 

Headley’s, J. T., Letter from Italy, 554. 

Hebrew Reading Lesson, 273. 

Hexapla, the English, 273. 

, English, 560. 

Hollingsworth’s, Rev.A. G. H. H., Folly 
of going to Rome, 548. 

Humboldt’s, Alexander Von, Kosmos, a 
General Survey of the Physical Pheno- 
mena of the Universe, 320. See Kosmos. 

Jamaica, Enslaved and Free, 552. 

James’s, Rey. J. A., Pastoral Addresses, 
550. 

Jenkins on Law Reform, 267. 

Journalism in France, 468 ; early journals, 
469; the Moniteur, 470; Nouvelles a 
la Main, 471; Mercurie, 472; Journal 
Etranger, Gazette de France, 473; 
Moniteur Universel, 474; its contribu- 
tors, 475; Journal d’Annonces, 477 ; 
Journal des Debats, 478 ; its contribu- 
tors, 479 ; its more recent writers, 480 ; 
Geoffroy, Hoffman, and Malte Brun, 481; 
the Chronicle, Herald, Times, and 
Louis XVIIL., 483; Salvandy, Béquet, 
the Globe, and its writers, 485; style 
of Janin, Weymar, 487; Armand Ber- 
tin, Barnes, Gautier, 489; Etienne, 
Thiers, Mignet, 491 ; the Constitutionnel, 
492; Courrier Francais, 493; Colnet, 
495; Quotidienne, 496; Armand Car- 
rel, the National, 497; the Siécle, 
Chambolle, Odillon Barrot, 501; La 
Presse, 502; Cassagnac, 505; the Ro- 
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man Feuilleton, 507; Balzae and Ni- 
cholas of Russia, 509 ; the Globe, 510; 
the Democratie Pacifique, 511 ; numb 
of journals in France, 515; proprietors 
of the Times, Chronicle, Herald, 517 ; 

. comparison between French and Eng- 

. lish newspapers, 519 ; classes of writers, 
521; French writers, 523. 

Julius Cxsar’s Life, 270. 

Kitto’s, Dr., Fisher’s Scripture Engrav- 
ings, 554. 

Kosmos, by A. Von Humboldt, 320; as- 
tronomical science, 321; Mrs. Somer- 


ville’s work, 322 ; design of Humboldt, | 


323; Ouranos, or heavenly bodies, 324; 
solar system, 326; gravitation, distance, 
motion, 327; disturbing forces, 328 ; 
orbits of the planets, 330; stellary sys- 
tems, 331; their harmony, 332; binary 
. systems, 333 ; our imperfect knowledge, 


336; clustering masses of stars, 337; | 


is there an opaque common centre? 338; 
further inquiries, 339; has there been 
collision ? 340 ; comets, 342 ; ether, 345; 
zodiacal light, and zones in asteroids, 
347; nebule and variable stars, 349 ; 
poetry and science, 353; pantheism and 
theism, 355. 

Krummacher’s, Dr., Elisha, 258. 

Law of Development in Nature, 178; 
theories of Professor Mulder, 179, 181 ; 
Vestiges of Creation, Explanations, 183; 
their deficiencies, 184; their assump- 
tions, 185, 186 ; immortality of the soul, 
187 ; a benevolent and ennobling prin- 
ciple, 189, 190. 

Leechman’s Logic, 263. 

Legge’s, Dr., Principles of Nonconfor- 
mists, 268. 

Leighton’s Churches of the United King- 
dom, 271. 

Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 
416; literary ladies, 417; labours of 
Miss Wood, 418; plan of her work, 
419; letter to Pope Celestine, 420; of 
Eleanor to her son, Edward I., 421; to 
Lady Lisle, 422; ofthe Countess of Ox- 
ford to Lord Cromwell, 423; letters of 
Mary, sister to Henry VIII., 424; Mary 
married to the King of France, 425 ; to 
the Duke of Suffolk, 426; letter of 
Margaret of Scotland, 427; her trials, 
429; letters of Lady Lisle, 431; of 
Anne Boleyn, 435; value of Miss 
Wood’s volumes, 437. 

Literary History of the New Testament, 
its importance, 96, 97; origin of the 
books, 98 ; ofthe gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, 99 ; of the gospel of John, 100; 
of the Epistles of James and Peter, 
102; criticism on 1 Pet., 103; notices 
of the Acts and Pauline epistles, 104. 

Man in his Moral Relations, a great 
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mystery, 1; revelations in Scripture 
regarding, 2; culpable to reject them, 
3; can be understood only by the light 
of revelation, 4; false theories em- 
ployed in studying, 6; mistaken 
opinions respecting, 9; in some moral 
state, 9; in what state created, 10; 
physical nature of, 11 ; some good, much 
moral evil in, 12, 13 ; moral tendencies 
of, 14; claims of Christian truth on, 
15; Scripture testimony to the moral 
state of, 16; in his creation and fall, 
17; doctrine of the fall, 18; Pelagian 
controversy, 19 ; character of Pelagius, 
21; Augustin’es opinions, 22 ; Luther’s, 
Calvin’s, Knox’s, Edwards’s, 24, 25; 
Dr. Payne’s, 26 ; his views of man’s fall 
and sin, 27; etfects of it on, 28; diffi- 
culties of this subject, 30; principles 
involved, 32. 

Massie’s, Dr., Recollections of a Tour, 
271. 

Mathews’ Big Abel and Little Manhattan, 
550. 

Melanchthon, his character and works, 
191; sketch of his life, 192; his birth, 
193 ; his early education, 194 ; his col- 
lege studies, 195, 196; testimony to his 
learning, call to Wittemberg, 197 ; his 
early work, 197; his acquaintance 
with Luther, 198; his controversy 
and marriage, 199; his ‘Loci Com- 
munes,’ and various works, 200; his 
conduct at Augsburg, 201, 202; re- 
garding the Interim, 205, 206 ; his con- 
troversies, 207; his illness and recovery, 
210; his labours after the death of 
Luther, 211; his death, 213; his cha- 
racter, 216 ; review of his labours, 218. 

Mennais’s Words of a Believer, 266. 

Meteorology, ‘Treatises by Daniell, 
Kaemtz, and Prout, 34,35; its extent 
as a science, 36; two currents of air, 
37, 38; temperature of surrounding 
space, 40; experiments, 4]; aqueous 
atmosphere, 42, 43; agency of heat, 
44; irregularities of the weather, 45, 
46; interchange of water and atmo- 
sphere, 47 ; influence of the moon, 48, 
49 ; new facts required, 50. 

Mollison’s Astronomy, 271. 

Montgomery’s, Rev. G. W., Law of Kind- 
ness, 266. 

Montgomery’s, Rev. R., Ideal of the 
English Church, 268. 

Morley’s Morals of Popular Elections, 555. 

Mulder, Professor. See Law of Develop- 
ment, 178. 

Muscutt on Ecclesiastical Courts, 265. 

Neological Criticism: the Amber Witch, 
133; Dr. Strauss’ Life of Jesus, its 
infidel character, 134 ; literary history 
of the Amber Witch, 135, 136; Dr. 
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Meinhold’s design, 137; triumph of 
Christianity, 138; belief in witchcraft, 
189; the power obtained and how de- 
tected, 140; laws against witchcraft, 
141 ; this belief still exists, 143 ; theory 
of Dr. Strauss, 144; destroyed by Dr. 
Dobbin, 145, 146. 

Nonjurors, History of the, by T. Lath- 
bury, M.A., 392; their character and 
principles, 393 ; their likeness to popery, 
394; pretence of a priesthood, 395; 
priestcraft, 396 ; religion of the Nonju- 
rors, 398; their bigotry, 399; their 
sect political, 401; their allegiance to 
the Stuarts, 402 ; their sufferings, 403 ; 
their character, by the French king, 
404 ; their charges of schism, 405; they 
consecrate new bishops, and seek union 
with the Greek church; 406; their 
correspondence, 407; sentiments of 
the nonconformists, 408; policy of 
Charles II. and James IL, 410; how 
far a union with Romanists, 411; high 
churchism, 412; noble churchmen, 
Taylor, Leighton, Lightfoot, 413. 

Oxford and Cambridge, 358 ; origin of 
universities, 359; priestly institutions, 
360; education in Greece and Rome, 
361; by despotic governments, China, 
362 ; in India, 363; universities of Ger- 
many and France, 364; professional 
education, 365; in Italy, 366; Eng- 
lish universities, 367 ; tutors and fellows, 
868; imperfections of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 369; university of Paris, 370; 
German universities, 371 ; reform of the 
English universities needed, 372; au 
thority of the heads of houses, 373 ; im- 
pediments, 374 ; legislative interference, 
375. 

Patterson, Rev. A. S., Commentary on 
Thessalonians, 545. 

Petrie, George, on the Round Towers of 
Ireland, 543. 

Potts’s Simson’s Euclid, 558. 

Priesthood of Letters, influence of therefor- 
mation, 283 ; political and ecclesiastical 
disputes, 284; Christian ministers, in- 
structors, 285; puritanism and preach- 
ing, 286 ; influence of the restoration, 
287 ; periodical literature, 288 ; standard 
writers, 289; French writers, 290; 
“ Edinburgh,” and “ Quarterly Review,” 
291; cheap literature, 292; power of 
the press, 293; character of French 

. literature, 294; of the English, 295 ; life 
and character of Fichte, 297, 298; his 
professorship, 299; his lectures, 300 ; 
his doctrines, 302; his “ destination of 


man,” 303; progress of opinion in 
Fichte, 306 ; errors of the German and 
French philosophers, 307 ; idealism of 
-Fichte, 308, 309 ; his offer to preach to 
the Prussian soldiers, 311 ; his religious 
character, 312; not truly Christian, 313; 
methodism the religion of the multitude, 
314; priestly authority declining, 315 ; 
its power not spiritual, 316 ; objections 
of a churchman, 317; wants of the vo- 
luntaries, 318; the pulpit and literature, 
319. 

Putnam’s American Facts, 261. 

Raffles, Dr., on Christian Union, 263. 

Railway workmen, 555. 

Reformation in Bohemia, 256. 

Retrospect, No. L, 546. 

Scott’s Common Sense, 268. 

Shaw’s Electro-Metallurgy, 269. 

Sidney’s, Sir Philip, Correspondence, 544, 

Simon’s, Dr., Animal Chemistry, 259. 

Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly, 269. 

Sketches in Poetry, 557. 

Small’s Poems, 257. 

Snow’s Memorials of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent, 260. ‘ 

Spring’s, Dr., Attraction of the Cross, 560. 

Steinmetz, Andrew, Novitiate among the 
Jesuits, 551, 

Stillingfleet’s Church of Rome, 263. 

Stuart on the Apocalypse, 254. 

Tait’s Meditationes Hebraica, 257. 

Thom’s, Dr., Man’s Enmity to God, 556. 

Thoughts on the Holy Spirit, 256. 

Timpson’s British Female Biography, 
545. 

Todd’s, Rev. J., Simple Sketches, 550. 

Tytler’s Elements of General History, 546. 

University of Paris, 358. See Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Urwick’s, Dr., Religion and the State, 
268. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion, 178. See Law of Deveiopment. 
Waddington’s Emmaus, and Hebrew 

Martyrs, 547. 

Walford, W., Cure Romane, 545. 

Walker’s Missions in Western Africa, 
262. 

Ward, G. R. M., Esq., on Oxford Univer- 
sity Statutes, 358. See Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Wardlaw’s, Dr., Lives of Joseph and 
Jacob, 259; Memoirs of Rey. J. Reid, 
259. 

Waters of the Earth, 271. 

Wilkie’s School, 273. 

Whately, Archbishop, 525. 


See Evan- 
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